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Books of Meaning 


JESUS OUR MODEL 
L. Colin, C.SS.R. 


The author of THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS, provides us in this new 
title with a sound and practical instruction on Christ-likeness as the model 
for all Christians. In offering Christ-life as the goal of all life, and particu- 
larly that of the religious, Father Colin shows how the precious dowry of the 
Church, the Mass, the sacraments, the sacramentals, have a unity of purpose 
in bringing Christ into our lives as the only reality in living. 


April 27 $3.50 


DECISION FOR CHINA: Communism or Christianity 
Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 


Dr. Sih, Director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, offers in this new book the story of China’s struggle against com- 
munist aggression. Dr. Sih shows how China’s religious and cultural heritage 
is unsuitable to the communist way of life. Here is a work that contains not 
only an historic tracing of China’s past conflicts, but also offers a sensitive 
program for assisting the Chinese to throw off the new tyranny that has 
saddled itself upon them. 


April 6 $4.50 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE GREAT FATHERS 
Volume III—WM. F. Toal, D.D., translator and editor 


A new volume which includes the sermons from Pentecost through the Tenth 
Sunday after the Feast. Volumes I and II were released a few months ago, 
and the unanimous critical acclaim the books have received clearly indicates 
that this series is one of the most important publications in the last decade. 
Now, here is Volume III in two handsome formats. 


April 6 Hand Edition $4.50 
Deluxe Edition $7.50 
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To bridge the gap of twenty 
centuries that separates us from 
the language of Jesus: 


THE | 
PARABLES 
JESUS 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION 


By Francis L. Filas, 8. J. 


Seventy parables are presented here in a popular, 
understandable treatment that explains their surface 
obscurities, paradoxes, hidden references and unex- 
pected conclusions. Based on scholarship, these dis- 
cussions make the messages of the parables come alive 
to the general reader who is himself unskilled in 
Biblical scholarship. 


Imprimatur $3.75 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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From a girlhood in a small 
Northern Wisconsin town to the 
presidency of St. Mary’s College: 


MY FIRST 





SEVENTY 
YEARS 


Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 


In this warm and lively book Sister Madeleva 
tells the story of her experiences as student, 
administrator and advisor on four continents, her 
friendship with the literary great on both sides of 
the Atlantic, her work in building St. Mary’s into 
a leading women’s college. As teacher, poet, critic, 
lecturer, mountain climber, medievalist, she 
brings to her life story wisdom, humor, and 
abundant charm. 


A Selection of The Catholic Book Club 
Imprimatur $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NY 
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New Books for Spring 





Christ at Every Crossroad 


By Francois Desplanques, S.J. 


Translated by Germaine R. Serve. 
The author of the ever-popular 
Living the Mass here presents a 
book of meditations for lay peo- 
ple. The style is colorful, impas- 
sioned yet simple, studded with 
concrete images taken from life. 
A selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. $2.75 


Youth Before God 


Prayers and Thoughts 





Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. 
A unique vade mecum designed 
especially for young people, con- 
taining prayers, reflections and in- 
structions. It is beautifully pro- 
duced, bound in soft, simulated 
leather and of convenient pocket 
size. $3.75 


A Daily Thought 


Compiled from Richard 
Challoner’s Meditations 


A} 


By Rev. V. Guazzelli. Brief and 
direct thoughts for each day of 
the year to help us orientate the 
day to God and His service. The 
book is bound in a handy pocket 
size which makes it convenient 
always and everywhere. $1.95 


postolic Life 


By Various Authors. Translated 
by Ronald Halstead. Religious 
Life Series number 10 is a com- 
plete study of the apostolic life in 
all its aspects. Here is a stimulat- 
ing, positive, and practical ap- 
proach to the apostolic life in our 
day. $3.75 


The Trial of Jesus 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated 
by Isabel and Florence McHugh. 
Extensively evaluating all avail- 
able sources, from the oldest Jew- 
ish and Roman accounts, includ- 
ing the material unearthed at 
Qumran, Dr. Blinzler reconstructs 
the events that led to the tragedy 
of Golgotha. “It is the best and 
most complete of the studies of 
the trial of Jesus.”—Ceslaus Spicq, 
O.P. $4.75 


Readings in Economics 





Edited with introduction, com- 
mentary and notes by Richard E. 
Mulcahy, S.J. This, the fifth vol- 
ume in The College Readings Se- 
ries, provides provocative read- 
ings dealing with key problems 
in an important field, showing 
that moral considerations cannot 
be divorced from the science of 
economics as it deals with human 
relationships. $2.25 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 








About Our Contributors 


A FORMER British newspaperman, W. J. 
Igoe was born in Glasgow and educated 
at St. Mungo’s Academy, a Marist brothers’ 
school. From there he went into journalism 
“which in Britain,” he says, “is a craft; our 
union the National Union of Journalists is or- 
ganized on a basis of probationers (or appren- 
tices) and full members (or journeymen).” 
He worked as a reporter on the Scottish Cath- 
olic Times and the Glasgow Observer. He 
was features editor of the Observer when 
Michael de la Bedoyere invited him to serve 
as news editor of the Catholic Herald in Lon- 
don. He was with the Catholic Herald for 






























fifteen years and still contributes to it. He 
left the Herald staff to become editor of Books 
of the Month, the oldest literary magazine in 
England, and in 1957 came to America. Mr. Igoe is a past-chairman of 
the Keys, the Fleet Street and founder branch of the Guild of Catholic 
Journalists, has contributed to most of the Catholic papers in the United 
Kingdom and has lectured on drama at the Irish National University. 

“I don’t think I have strong opinions on art,” he says, “except that we 
take it too solemnly. My favorite sculptor, for example, has been dead 
since the thirteenth century and only his supervisor and his wife Cif he 
had one) knew his name—I refer to the character, or characters, who 
carved the gargoyles on Notre Dame de Paris, my most loved church. My 
favorite writers are mostly nineteenth-century novelists who wouldn't 
know a symbol if they saw one and would be intimidated by the things 
literary mandarins say of their work now—or think them dotty. I love the 
theatre and think the present generation of English actors probably the 
best ever. I saw hundreds of performances of Shakespeare in England 
and was aware always that these great plays were written for illiterate 
Elizabethan apprentices, among others, of course—but the apprentices 
were the larger part of the audiences. Which brings me to the point: I 
think the main difficulty facing the artist in all media today is social. 
Our audience is satiated; the easy, commercial way out is to offer sensa- 
tion—Peyton Place is an example of what I mean. I think the arts have 
reached an impasse—but then in so doing they are only in the position of 
our society.” 

At present Mr. Igoe is a member of the editorial staff of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica in Chicago where he “finds it pleasant to work with 
people who spend their lives seeking out the precise truth and putting 
it on record.” In this issue, he reviews Elizabeth Myers’ Mrs. Christopher 


and L. P. Hartley’s My Fellow Devils. 


W. J. Igoe 


AMES W. ARNOLD, an experienced journalist, creative writer and literary 
J critic, has contributed to both Catholic and non-Catholic publications 
in the United States and Canada. He is a member of the journalism 
faculty at Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, and reviews John 
Masters’ Fandango Rock and the Alsops’ The Reporter's Trade in this 
issue. 

J. Herman Scuauincer, who reviews Hodding Carter’s The Angry 
Scar, the story of Reconstruction in the South, is Professor of History at 
the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, where he is also engaged 
in writing a history of the college for its 1960-61 seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebration. He is the author of several books, including Stephen T. Ba- 
din: Priest in the Wilderness published by Bruce Publishing Company. 
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THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES 
by William Lynch, S.J. 


most probing yet constructive analysis of the 
nvies and TV yet written by a Catholic critic. The 
yople behind the cameras, Father Lynch argues, are 
staid of reality, underestimate their audience and 
ue suspicious of art. April 15th. $3.50 











CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


the author of THE WORLD TO COME. On mak- 
ing Christ the center of our lives and the way in which 
wme knowledge of the great doctrines about Him 
ilps us in doing this. April 15th. $3.00 


ABBOT EXTRAORDINARY 
A Memoir of Aelred Carlyle, O.S.B. 
by Peter Anson 





The astonishing career of an abbot who became a 
cular priest and found his real vocation helping 
iisoners and the poor. May 13th. $4.00 


ST. ODO OF CLUNY 
Translated by Dom Gerard Sitwell, O.S.B. 


vo twelfth-century documents: the life of St. Odo by 
thn of Salerno, and the life of St. Gerald of Aurillac 
y St. Odo. ““Makers of Christendom’’series. $4.50 


TESTAMENT 
And Other Poems 


by John Fandel 


ntemporary Catholic poetry which has appeared in 
t leading literary magazines. Paper. 95c 


SPRING BOOKS 


as varied as Spring flowers (to get poetical 


about it) and, we hope, as welcome: 


THE MOVEMENT OF 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


by Christopher Dawson 


Socially and politically the world is on the move as it 
has not been for centuries. Where is it going? Read 
this forecast by an historian who has the uncommon 
advantage of knowing the past — that is knowing 
where the world has come from and how it got where 
it now is. A choice of the Thomas More Book caee 

3.00 


THE PARADISE TREE 
On Living the Symbols of the Church 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


On the relation of cosmic myths and symbols to 
Catholic symbols and the liturgy. Readers who know 
something of the theology of Mass and the Sacra- 
ments will find that it adds what is almost a new 
dimension to their knowledge. Especially recommend- 
ed to people who enjoyed Mircea Eliade’s PATTERNS 
IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. $4.00 
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MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
by Elizabeth Myers 


A detective story concerned with souls. A Thomas 
More “Book to Live.” $3.00 


ST. JEAN-MARIE VIANNEY 
The Cure of Ars 
by Margaret Trouncer 


A very delightful life of the Cure of Ars, published 
for his centenary. $3.95 








Order from any bookstore 


For more about all these books, write for Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. Address your card to Michele MacGill at— 


New York 3 
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Herder orf st. Louis 


Contemplative Life 
in the World 


Amelie Goichon. Translated by M. A. 
Bouchard. Sound advice and practical 
theology written by a layman for the 
laity. $3.95 


Pathways of Love 


Victorino Osende, O.P. Translated by a 
Dominican Sister of the Perpetual Ro- 
sary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Second ma- 
jor work in English of a recognized mas- 
ter of spirituality. Treats of the only love 
worth pursuing—the love of God. $3.95 


Selected Easter Sermons 
of Saint Augustine 


With Introduction, Text of Thirty Ser- 
mons, and Notes by Philip T. Weller, 
S.T.D. $4.95 


Signposts to Perfection 


Sermons of Johann Tauler, selected, edit- 
ed and translated by Elizabeth Strakosch, 
with a long introduction on Tauler’s life 
and thought. $3.75 


A Handbook for 
Hospital Chaplains 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M., S.T.D. A distil- 
late of the experiences and knowledge of 
many priests who have served as hospital 
chaplains. A vade mecum for all part- 
time or residential hospital chaplains. 
$4.75 


Toward Our Father’s House 


Andre Perret, O.P. Translated by R. N. 
Albright. A beautiful and consoling treat- 
tise on the last things. $2.50 


The Catholic Church 
Invites You 


James V. Linden, S.J. The author looks 
on those outside the Catholic Church as 
his brothers and sisters who “are away 
from home.” He invites these warmly 
and bluntly to come back home. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


B. Herder Book Company 


15 and 17 S. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
6 








Letters to the Editors 


KNOX MEMORIAL 


It is proposed to establish a memorial to Msgr. 
Ronald Knox at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he was Chaplain-Fellow from 1910 to 
1917 and Honorary Fellow from 1941 to his 
death. This will commemorate his life and 
scholarship and will be independent of any 
other memorial which the Hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church may decide to raise. 
It is felt that as Msgr. Knox had friends of 
every denomination the memorial should be 
inter-confessional and might take the form of 
something the College needs. The College has 
been approached in the matter and has given 
its approval. 

Subscriptions are invited for a sum to be 
given to the President and Fellows for the 
endowment of a prize or scholarship, con- 
nected with biblical or classical studies, which 
might take the form of a grant named after 
Msgr. Knox to enable a senior or junior mem- 
ber of the College to travel abroad. 

The College would also welcome a visible 
memorial, and for this an existing bust of 
Msgr. Knox by Mr. Arthur Pollen will be 
purchased out of the fund. 

Cheques should be made payable to the 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. Elizabeth Wansbrough, 
Broughton Poggs, Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 


Eric HAMILTON 
GitBErRT LAITHWAITE 
C. S. Lewis 

HaroLtp MAcMILLAN 
J. C. MasTeERMAN 
NorFoLk 

OxrorD AND ASQUITH 
S. C. Roserts 
Evetyn Waucu 


READERS’ COMMENTS 


The information contained in your publica- 
tion is extremely helpful to me in selecting 
books for our library. 

Jeanne E. Knost 

Pass Christian, Miss. 


The Critic is one of the finest periodicals un- 
der Catholic auspices on the market today. 
Keep up the excellent work! 
Joun S. GILcurisT 
Boston, Mass. 


I very much enjoyed, and agree with Dan 
Herr’s column about writers in the February- 
March issue. And Dave Dempsey’s as well. If 
you get up a reprint of these I’d like to order 
some to send to all our authors (starting with 
myself). 

DonaLp DEMAREST 

Academy Library Guild 

Fresno, Calif. 


Sorry, no reprints of these articles are avail- 


able.—Editor 


ENGLISH AND/OR AMERICAN 

Do you have any trouble reading English nov- 
els? It seems that the gap between American 
and English idiom is widening over the years. 
Only Kipling, of the Victorians, was within 





the common plane that Americans share with 
their trans-Atlantic cousins. Ever since, only 
the Anglophiles have taken the expense ty 
purchase an English English (this is not tay- 
tologism) dictionary, or the trouble to make 
up lists of English and American idiom and 
wordage with the same meaning. Perhaps we 
should require that all English books imported 
into America have a glossary of equivalents— 
and in fairness we should equip all American 
works for the English market with the same 
kind of list. 

As senior librarian and as editor for the book 
reviews of our seminary quarterly, I value your 
magazine highly. Keep on pouring the acid 
on the poorly written and badly thought out 
books which are coming onto the market with 
appalling frequency. 

BrotHer Aguin BEEcAN 
Hamilton, Mass. 





JOAN MIRO 


Mr. Anthony Kerrigan’s description and an- 
alysis of Joan Miro’s art is one of the most 
objective and sensitive I have read in a long 
time. 
A.G.U. 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Will you please send us an extra copy of The 
Critic for February-March. The Art Super- 
visor is highly pleased with the article on Joan 
Miro and wants a copy for her department. jf‘ 
Sister Maurita 
Saint Joseph Academy 
Cleveland, Ohio 


That boy Miro is good and Mr. Kerrigan is 
right in saying that “his art is the most play- 
ful of all arts.” His painting, that you people 





Joan Miro’s ‘‘Landscape”’ 


claim is called “Landscape,” is the best picture 
I have ever seen of old “Babe” Herman of the 
Daffy Dodgers about to lose a fly ball in the 
sun in the Brooklyn outfield. 
Art Lover 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 










AMPLIFICATION 
On the identification of Monsignor Kennedy, 
author of “Pius XII’s Charter for Critics” i 
your February-March issue, Monsignor is 
tor of a diocesan paper serving not only @ 
Archdiocese of Hartford but the Dioceses 
Norwich and Bridgeport as well. 

Gerarp J. GAGNE 

South Woodstock, Conn.’ 
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AN 
“MY MASS “MY WAY OF LIFE” 

Most Recent — Explained and — Simplification of the Summa of St. 
| an- Publication Illustrated” Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Far- 
most A pictorial presentation of the Mass rell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Pro- 
long with an easy-to-read conversational ter of ea beta Po the 

style of text. With 123 original illustra- pony i eoent~ 5 agama 
y tions showing the significance of the ton, Funungton, N. x. 
iy Mass and every action of the priest dur- 640Pages $1.35 to $3.75 
The ing the Holy Sacrifice. 
» aa 256 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 
Joan 7 “ “MY DAILY PRAYER” 
nt. , . 
“a “a — A Different Kind of Prayer Book — 
ny MY SUNDAY MISSAL ‘ divided into three parts: Daily Prayer 
: — Known as the Stedman Missal, the — Seasonal Thoughts —Lives of the 
only Missal which uses the number sys- Saints. This book is presented to the 
an is tem as a means of self instruction. many laymen who desire to pray with 
play- Latin-English Ordinary. the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 
cople Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 
Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 
“MY DAILY BREAD” 
“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK" Father Paone—Summary of the | 
The Book of Psalms arranged for each Spiritual Life—Simplified and arranged 
day of the week — New English Trans- for Daily Reading, Reflection and Pray- 
lation from the New Latin Version — er. Treats respectively of the three ways 
Illustrated with 211 pictures especially of the Spiritual Life — (1) Purification 
payee — Agemean, K. S. G. for — (2) Imitation — (3) Union. 
is publication. 
448Pages 78 and $1.35 
384Pages  62¢ to $4.78 as 
cture “MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” “CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” 
' re | — A revised translation made to free it — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — 
a of archaic expressions without destroy- Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
ing its original flavor. Each chapter has picture — 170 original illustrations cre- 
Y its own illustration executed in expert ated for this book. Also included a study 
ee fashion exclusively for this book by the guide by Rev. John A. O Brien, Ph.D., 
noted artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. of Notre Dame University. 
480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 , 448 Pages 68: to $4.78 
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FIFTH ANNUAL AWARD 








THE THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


IS AWARDED TO HAWTHORN BOOKS FOR 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM, THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
CONTRIBUTION TO CATHOLIC PUBLISHING 


DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


il 


y irs clear and comprehensive exposition The 

Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism 
makes accessible an entire synthesis of the Church's 
dogma, teachings, history, traditions, worship, liturgy 
and organization—not only to the specialist, researcher 
and scholar, but to all interested and serious-minded 
readers. 

“A six-year publishing project, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism will number 150 vol- 
umes. The series is being edited by the outstanding his- 
torian and author, French Academician, Henri Petiot, 
whose writings under the pen-name Daniel-Rops have 
earned him world recognition. The individual books of 
the series are the work of a distinguished group of schol- 
ars, each writing on a particular aspect of fourteen 
major topics: Knowledge and Faith; the Basic Truths; 
the Nature of Man; the Means of Redemption; the 
Life of Faith; the Word of God; the History of the 
Church; the Organization of the Church; the Church 
and the Modern World; the Worship of the Church; 
Catholicism and Literature; Catholicism and Art; Out- 
side the Church, and Non-Christian Beliefs. 

“A work of such scope, unity and consistently high 
standards of scholarship is a unique and important con- 
tribution to the English-speaking Catholic world. The 
launching of this long range project necessitated a for- 
midable financial outlay and bold editorial planning to 
meet the inherently complex problems, both seen and 
unforseen. Not the least of these problems was a gigan- 
tic task of translation, since most of the participating 
authors are European. And yet, in the same year, Haw- 
thorn Books also published a superb Lives of the Saints 
and a magnificent Catholic Bible—both ambitious proj- 
ects in their own right. 

“For their great imagination and enterprise, for their 
courage, skill and range of vision, for the well-planned 
and executed advertising and promotional campaign by 
which they have made The Twentieth Century Ency- 


clopedia of Catholicism widely known, the Directors 
and Staff of the Thomas More Association honor Haw- 
thorn Books with this medal and citation. 

“Presented in Chicago, Illinois, at the twentieth an- 
niversary celebration of the Thomas More Association, 


May 3, 1959.” 


HE ABOVE CITATION will be presented to John 

Powers, President of Hawthorn Books, and Ken- 
neth S. Giniger, Vice-President and General Manager, 
along with the Thomas More Association Medal on 
May 3 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

The Thomas More Association Medal is an annual 
award, being given this year for the fifth time. It was 
awarded in 1955 to Doubleday and Company for Image 
Books, in 1956 to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for The 
Cypresses Believe in God, by Jose Maria Gironella, in 
1957 to P. J. Kenedy and Sons for Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints and in 1958 to Farrar, Straus and Cudahy for 
Vision Books. 

The Medal was established by the Directors and Staff 
of the Thomas More Association because of their be- 
lief that the role of the publisher is one of the most 
important and unrecognized in making Catholic books 
of quality available to American readers. By honoring 
the publisher who has made the outstanding contribu- 
tion to Catholic publishing during the past year, the 
Association hopes to call to the attention of the read- 
ing public the important role the publisher plays, and 
at the same time to call attention to an outstanding job 
of creative publishing. 

To mark the occasion of the fifth annual presenta- 
tion of the Medal and the twentieth anniversary of the 
Thomas More Association, the distinguished historian 
and first Charles Chauncey Stillman Professor of Ro- 
man Catholic Studies at Harvard University, Chris- 
topher Dawson, will speak. 
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lly HAVE BEEN educated to enmity toward everything that is Durham on his mother’s. Although he relentlessly stripped 
Catholic, and sometimes, in consequence of this, I find off the masks behind which men hid their meaner selves, he 
itmuch easier to discover Catholic faults than Catholic mer- could never look at a woman except through a sentimental 
its.” Thus, with characteristic candor, did Mark Twain con- Victorian fog. He was the convinced skeptic who sensed 
fess to a prejudice that had been nurtured in him by his that “when all is said and done, the sole condition that 
hmetown, Hannibal, Missouri—a town which in the mid- makes spiritual happiness and preserves it is the absence of 
nineteenth century was so severely Protestant that whether doubt.” He was the committed rationalist who understood 
at not a Catholic church should be allowed to be built was that the “heart . . . has its own laws and thumps about things 
an issue to be debated in the local newspaper! Twain’s anti- which the intellect scorns.” He was a rigid determinist who 
Catholicism has, however, been much exaggerated: it has nevertheless suffered all his life from what he termed his 
ben made into too simple a “case.” But nothing is simple in “trained Presbyterian conscience.” He was the lambaster of 
Twain, especially matters of the spirit: everything is am- what he felt were the evils of Catholic “priestcraft and super- 
bivalent, ambiguous, shot through with counter-impulses. The stition” who was “very glad” that his daughter Jean had been 
lte Bernard DeVoto, who until his death was the literary sent to a convent school and said that he wouldn’t be “the 
executor of the Mark Twain estate, pointed out that Twain least bit sorry” if she became “a good strong unshakable Cath- 
‘s usually to be found on both sides of any question he olic.” All this ambivalence must be understood if we are to 
agues.” Twain would probably have ruefully agreed. His comprehend how so many savage comments on the Church 
witings are filled with admissions—ranging in tone from flip- could have come from the same pen that wrote the reveren- 
pant to sad—of his inability to commit himself fully to his tial Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
ititudes and beliefs: “Why is Mark Twain’s mind like a One further thing must be understood by way of prologue, 
wilroad timetable? Because it is subject to change without and that is that to a certain extent Twain’s attitude towards 
notice.” “I am different from other women; my mind changes the Catholic Church was conditioned by his overall feelings 
tener.” “Where is the use in making up your mind in this about formalized religion in general. Twain was brought up 
world? It is usually a waste of time to do it.” Here are the in a Calvinistic society with its grim emphasis upon the de- 
wnfessions of a mind so characteristically and devastatingly pravity of human nature as a result of original sin. Great 
titical that it has lost the trick of ultimate commitment. stress was laid upon God’s inscrutable decrees which pre- 
What has never been sufhiciently pointed out is that there destined this one to be saved and that one to be damned, 
ate two faces to Twain’s attitude toward the Church, just as and upon His inexorable justice. Sermons, such as Tom 
there are two faces to everything else he concerned himself Sawyer listened to, “dealt in limitless fire and brimstone and 
with. It is perhaps more than just a marvelous apt coinci- thinned the elect down to a company so small as to be hardly 
dence that he should have chosen a pen name that suggests worth the saving.” Here the torturing conscience and fear of 
duality and that he should have been fascinated by the idea damnation are held at arm’s length by the device of humor; 
if twinship and mixed identities (as in The Prince and the but it was not so in real life for young Sam Clemens. As a 
Pauper and Pudd’nhead Wilson), for in a very real sense the young man he suffered (as he was all his life to suffer) from 
man was a mixed identity himself, never quite certain which “a trained Presbyterian conscience [that] knew but one duty— 
twin he was. He was, as his closest friend, Joe Twichell, to hunt and harry its slave upon all pretexts and on all occa: 
mmented, “a strange Mark full of contradictions.” He could sions.” His Calvinistic “teaching and training” conditioned 
atirize the soap-bubble speculations of the Gilded Age him to interpret the tragedies in Hannibal as “inventions of 
(which he christened) and then turn around and lose all his Providence to beguile me to a better life,” and caused him to 
Money in some get-rich-quick business scheme. With the suffer “a raging hell of repentence;” He had nightmares about 
ame breath he could be proud of being descended on his the Bible, and “the most earnest ambition” he ever had was 
ther’s side from a regicide judge and from the earls of (Continued on page 12) 
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These photographs of Mark Twain were taken 
by Albert Bigelow Paine at Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1906. According to his ‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy,’’ Twain sent sets of them “to friends of 
mine who need reforming’ accompanied by the 
following note: “This series of photographs 
registers with scientific precision, stage by 
stage, the progress of a moral purpose through 
the mind of the human race’s Oldest Friend.” 


—I|llustrations reproduced with the permission of Harper 
& Brothers from ‘The Autobiography of Mark Twain,” 
copyright 1959 by Charles Neider. 


1] 








to be a preacher, not because he felt any 
calling to the cloth, but because he be- 
lieved no preacher could be damned. 
At the age of twenty-three, when his 
younger brother Henry was dying, he 
wrote his other brother’s wife, “O God! 
this is hard to bear. Hardened, hope- 
less,—aye, lost—lost—lost and ruined sin- 
ner as I am—I, even I, have humbled 
myself to the ground and prayed as man 
never prayed before, that the Great God 
might let this cup pass from me—that 
he would strike me to the earth, but 
spare my brother—that he would pour 
out the fulness of his just wrath upon 
my wicked head. .. .” The religion in 
which Twain was nurtured was all an- 
guish and terror, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that he should have fled from it; 
what is most tragic is that it shut him 
out from ever beholding the God of 
Love. He could never again look at any 
religion without the haunting remem- 
brance of his early religious training, 
which even the spell of humor could 


A REVIEW 


not completely exorcize. He always 
looked back upon the days when he be- 
lieved—he wrote his Roman Catholic 
friend, Charles Warren Stoddard—with 
“shuddering horror.” 


M** Twain was not a bigot, if we 
mean by a bigot one who holds 
blindly and unreasonably to his opin- 
ions, refusing to see any good in what 
he fundamentally rejects. ‘Twain’s critic- 
ism of the Church, with one exception 
(when he says that Catholics believe 
that they can “buy salvation with Mass- 
es’—he knew better), are honest and 
sincere: he never cleverly stacks the 
cards (a la Blanshard) nor is he ever 
carried away by paroxysms of hatred. 
True enough, on occasion he grossly 
exaggerates—as, for example, when he 
asserts that all the priests in Genoa were 
“fat and serene,” but this kind of hyper- 
bole carries its own corrective. A “pro- 
fessional anti-Catholic” (there is a por- 
trait of one in A Tramp Abroad—Twain 


Mark Twain's Autobiography 


By HERBERT A. KENNY 


M“* Twain was surely the most 
superficial of our American gen- 
iuses, or originals, as some prefer to call 
them. T. S. Eliot nutshelled all critic- 
ism of Twain when he remarked that 
“the boy was an adult and the adult was 
a boy.” Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn have lost none of their lustre, de- 
spite bowdlerizing by educationists who 
distrust children and editors who think 
that Negroes have no sense at all. 
Twain wrote a vigorous muscular prose, 
and had a gift of wit and humor that 
was unparalleled. When he died in 
1910, however, he was seventy-four 
years old and embittered—embittered be- 
cause he was without spiritual depth 
despite his great gift for observation. 
All his life, it seems, he recorded 
autobiographical fragments and late in 
life dictated more. He was at times in- 
tent on writing an autobiography and 
at times indifferent. When he died there 
was a mass of papers. Albert Bigelow 
Paine put together a three volume auto- 
biography, but he neglected much. Ber- 
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Tue AutospioGRApHy oF Marx Twain, In- 
cluding Chapters Now Published for the 
First Time, edited and with an introduction 
and notes by Charles Neider. 388 pp. Har- 
per. $6. 


nard DeVoto tried to right this by bring- 
ing out Mark Twain in Eruption from 
papers Paine’s sense of propriety made 
him neglect. Neither book set the ma- 
terial in chronological order which 
Neider has done here and which should 
have been done in the first place. The 
book is in general first-rate Twain and 
consequently first-rate reading. 

He knew the secret of literature: 
“The last quarter of a century of my life 
has been pretty constantly and faithfully 
devoted to the study of the human race 
—that is to say the study of myself, for 
in my individual person I am the en- 
tire human race compacted together. I 
have found that there is no ingredient 
of the race which I do not possess in 
either a small or a large way.” It was his 
strength; and his weakness. 

In this book he is at his spontaneous 


despises him) would never be honeg 
enough to acknowledge, as Twain gl. 
ways does (and which is hardly eye 
pointed out), what he found admirable 
in the Church, nor have chosen a Ro 
man Catholic as his secretary-friend op 
the London lecture tour of 1873. Of this 
man, Charles Warren Stoddard, Twain 
wrote in his Autobiography, “He was 
refined, sensitive, charming, gentle, gen. 
erous, honest himself and unsuspicious 
of other people’s honesty, and I think 
he was the purest male I have known, 
in mind and speech.” And I think it js 
an unmistakable testimony to Twain’ 
honesty that Stoddard should have sent 
him a copy of A Broken Heart (Stod- 
dard’s autobiographical account of his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism) to see 
what Twain thought of it, even though 
Stoddard knew that Twain was a pro 
fessed agnostic. 

The greatest bulk of ‘Twain's critic. 
ism of the Church is to be found in The 

(Continued on page 88) 


best; and his boyhood reminiscences are 
again best of all. He tells the sorry story 
of his financial disasters as best he can, 
for something made him gloss over it. 
The death of his wife and daughters 
are built to tears; but the balance of the 
book is laughter. What hurts is his vain- 
glory; the absence of depth to match his 
breadth; his persistent detesting of Bret 
Harte, who appears to have been de 
testable enough; and his inability to get 
below the human comedy of mores into 
the sources and sanctions of morality. 
“Complexities,” he cries at one point, 
“annoy me; they irritate me.” 

“I believe,” he writes, “that our Heav- 
enly Father invented man _ because he 
was disappointed in the monkey. I be 
lieve that whenever a human being, of 
even the highest intelligence and cul 
ture, delivers an opinion upon a mattet 
apart from his particular and especial 
line of interest, training and experience, 
it will always be an opinion so foolish 
and so valueless a sort that it can be 
depended upon to suggest to our Heav 
enly Father that the human being + 
another disappointment and that he i 
no considerable improvement upon the 
monkey.” It is a severe judgment, but it 
contains the principle by which we must 
evaluate many of Mark Twain’s anima 
versions, particularly those on Christiar 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Stod- 
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0 see | 4QHOW ME how you dance a calypso,” is a request which is when the calypsoes are first produced at carnival time they 

ough S often made of us natives. It is a request which usually are performed by ballad makers who sing them, one against 

pro | annoys me not a little even when made by the most charm- the other, to the rhythmic movements and swayings and clap- 
ing lady tourist. It annoys me not because the wearer of the pings of their audience. But a large part of this audience is 

titic: | latest pink Bermuda shorts is a tourist and I a native, but be- usually seated—as at a concert. They have come to listen 

The | cause a calypso is a song, not a dance. True it is that calyp- and sing, to shout and clap and laugh—not to dance. 
soes are sung at carnival time in Trinidad, and at carnival One ballad singer sings against another, trying to outdo 
time there is much “dancing.” Trinidadians much more ac- him in wit and topical reference and, often, in the “cuteness” 
curately refer to their antics then as “jump up” but still it of his rhymes. The crowd joins in the chorus shouting the 

$ até | remains that a calypso is a song not a dance. word “Caiso” when they feel that the singer has really scored 

story! As is well known the calypso singers in the West Indies a point. One interesting question is whether “Caiso” (pro- 

CaN; } gre often great characters. They confer on themselves such nounced “Kaiso”) is an old African word meaning “Bravo! 

*t It} honorific titles as “Lord Kitchener,” “Atilla the Hun,” “The Bravo!” or whether it is a corruption of “cariso” a patois word 

hters! Growler,” “Lord Beginner” and so on. There is a story of which might be connected with the French word for con- 

F the Kitchener, popularly known as Kitch, causing some confusion test, joust. Indeed, the singing of the calypsoes in the “tents” 

vail: | at the B.B.C. in London by announcing himself, to a very in Port of Spain, Trinidad, is very much a joust, a battle of 

h his charming and very English receptionist, as “Lord Kitchener.” wit and skill in story telling and singing. Whatever might be 

Bret | She enquired from him his name at least four times, and the origin of the word, when the crowd shouts “Caiso! Caiso!” 

1 de always got the reply, “Lord Kitchener.” So in desperation she the singer knows that he has indeed made a hit. 

> 8} picked up her ‘phone and announced to the man wanted by The origin of the word “calypso” is too much in dispute 

Into} the calypsonian, that the Marquis of Kitchener was down for us to consider it seriously here. Obviously the word in its 

ality stairs to see him, and should she send his Lordship up? present spelling and sound is very European and carries with 

oil, 1 Calypso is a ballad type performance, witty, often bawdy, it associations of bewitchment and all those things which 
often about some topical event of local or international interest. kept the wanderer from returning to his faithful wife, Pene- 

lea | Of the international type we have: lope. But it could not have been “calypso” in its original form, 

e he It was love, it was love alone and in the “tents” the shout is sometimes not “Caiso” but 

I be That cause King Edward to lose his throne “Cariso” or “Riso.” These last two suggest that the word 

) ol} This was all the rage at the time of the abdication of the pres- might have been originally some word like “carrousseaux” 

cul I ent Duke of Windsor. There is also “Alec Bedser who taught (car-roo-so,.) meaning perhaps “festive song.” But all this is 

atte! vou to bowl Australia>”—Bedser being one of the English mostly guess work; let us return to the ballad nature of the 

ecial | howlers who starred in a cricket series against Australia. Simi- calypso. 

“ne®, | larly: “With those friends of mine, Ramhadin and Valentine” Two reasons, at least, have operated against the apprecia- 

olish | which commemorates the great bowling feats of two West tion, abroad, of this aspect of the calypso. One is that the 

n be Indians who helped to defeat England in the 1950 cricket speech rhythm of the dialect in which it is written often de- 

lear series, feats the foreigner; similarly the words and structures are 

8°} One must hear and understand the words of a calypso if strange. The other reason is that a calypso is often, like 

n€ BF one is really to enter into the spirit of the thing. The rhythm much folk song, bawdy in the extreme, and sometimes -visi- 

7 the of the calypso makes one want to move one’s body but it is tors are not encouraged by natives to follow precisely what 

ut Ta rather unsubtle and unvaried kind of rhythm. In Trinidad is going on, although they are encouraged to realize that 

must : not all is exactly above board (and bed)! 

mad John J. Figueroa is Professor of Education at University The dialect problem need not defeat anyone who has 

tat} College of the West Indies, Jamaica. He has studied, lec- recordings on which the voice is clearly and strongly pro- 
tured and taught in both this country and England. duced. There are, of course, problems. One is that the rhythm 
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ot the speech is rather more sing song 
than in other kinds of English; there is 
also a tendency to a rising inflection at 
the end of the sentences and lines. 
There are, too, the usual problems to 
be found in many songs, and musicals, 
of fitting the speech rhythm to the 
rhythm of the music. This effort at fit- 
ting sometimes causes a running to- 
gether of words and syllables. For in- 
stance, a popular song, which is includ- 
ed in calypso records, but might not be, 
strictly speaking, a calypso, starts out 
“She pon top” Ci.e., “she on top”). 
When this is sung it sounds very much 
like “sheep on top.” 

Another interesting aspect of the 
rhythm and intelligibility of the calypso 
is the constant use of what might ap- 
pear, especially when read, to be rather 
weak rhymes. For instance in the lines 

Gwendolyn was mad with Kitchener 
Because he didn’t come back earlier, 
“Kitchener” and “earlier” do not make 
quite as weak a rhyme as it might seem, 
for the last syllable is, in the natural 
speech rhythm not only accented but 
also carries a strong upward intonation. 

The same sort of final syllable accen- 
tuation—the opposite of what has hap- 
pened in America to the word “cigar- 
ette”—is to be seen in the rhyming of 
“a telegram” with “traffic jam,” or of 
“ninety-eight” with “contemplate,” in 
which the last syllable is definitely ac- 
centuated. 


CI sent her a special telegram 
To say I was caught in a traffic jam.) 


Careful, imaginative and regular lis- 
tening will often be rewarding. There 


will be added to the first attractions of 
a strange and strong rhythm all the fun, 
homely wisdom and clever story-telling 
common to ballads all over the world. 

Here are a few verses of different cal- 
ypsoes—of course they lose much by be- 
ing read rather than sung. 


If your mother and your wife was 
drowning 
Which would you be saving? 


If your mother and your wife was 
drowning 
Which would you be saving? 


As for me my wife will have to 
to excuse Kitchener 
For you can get another wife 
But you cannot get another 
mother in this life. 


This calypso then goes on to compare 
the virtues of a mother with those of a 
wife, returning always to the chorus 
about the unavailability of a second 
mother. America, reputed to be the land 
of “Momism,” will be pleased to know 
that the wife suffers considerably by her 
comparison with “mom.” 

Not only are “mother” 
compared, but men and women re 
weighed one against the other. The 
tendency is to confirm the strong feel- 
ing, elsewhere put into words, that “the 
female of the species is more deadly than 
the male.” As a simple (and harmless) 
male I find it hard to explain this coin- 
cidence of Kipling with the calypso sing- 
ers: perhaps it is because there are no 
female “calypsonians,” or because Trini- 
dad is a man’s country anyway, or be- 
cause it is simply true that: 


and “wife” 


Mon santapee bad too bad, 
But woman santapee more than bad, 


Boy with Books 


Circuitous in valley, the long way up the hill, 

the young boy without knowing learns his lessons still. 
Needing no bell to warn him, “Hurry, don’t be late,” 
forgetting that the clock ticks, “It’s dinner time, it’s late,” 

he guides his raft; and self-taught, he feels that he shall float 
one day from creek to river, and guide an ocean boat. 

New knowledge grows about him, a fresh and living lore; 

he studies what had fallen upon the woodland floor: 

the tree that lay through winter, long rootless, now puts out, 
like lessons always waiting, its ever-greening sprout. 

The volumes that he carries on strap; the thumbed, new book 
that long ways home have given: in all where he may look, 
he soon shall add to knowledge upon his den’s high shelf, 

no higher than the lessons he leafs within himself. 
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where the centipede C“santapee”—not 
the Frenchified pronunciation of cey}) 
stands for all things that are male and 
female. Of course the male centiped 
(“mon santapee”) is bad—but have yoy 
met the female of the species! 

Again there is the calypso that begins 

There are some that say 

That the men of today 

Are worse than the women 

In every way—not me! 
And the chorus “not me” continues 
throughout the song disclaiming for the 
singer not only the paternity of a cer. 
tain child, but also any possible agree. 
ment with the statement that “The men 
of today are worse than the women in 
every way.” For although “mon santapee 
bad, woman santapee more dan bad.” 

I started by pointing out that some 
times our visitors misunderstand the ne- 
ture of the calypso by thinking of it as 
a dance rather than a ballad. Of course 
one can dance to about any calypso, 
but a dance to any one of them is much 
the same thing, while what each one 
has to say differs greatly. 

What has puzzled many of us natives 
is what is called calypso by some of its 
popularisers in the States and what is 
done to songs so called. No doubt, be- 
cause of problems mentioned in this ar 
ticle, popularisation was necessary. But 
sometimes the popularisers don’t seem to 
know what it is all about. A good ex 
ample of this is to be found in the 
“Banana Boat Song” which is hardly 
calypso anyway. We know the song 4s 
“Day oh.” In this song for some mys 
terious reason the words “five hand, six 
hand, seven hand, bunch!” are changed 
to “five foot, six foot, seven foot, bunch!’ 

Let me explain this point. The grow 
ing and shipping of bananas for many 
years supplied the only possibility of 3 
livelihood to thousands and _ thousands 
of Jamaican peasants. The bananas ate 
paid for by the size of the bunch o 
“stem” of bananas. The size is deter 
mined by how many “hands” are to be 
found on each bunch. Men and women 
rush up to the “tallyman” on the wharf 
and the quality of the banana stem i 
shouted out as “six hand,” or “seven 
hand,” or when it is a real whopper sit 
ply “bunch”! Hence in the song we 
have “Come Mr. Tallyman tally me 
banana, Day dah light and I want fe 
go home.” And the comment is made: 
“Seven hand.” Up rushes another chat 

(Continued on page 91) 
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GREAT AMERICAN QUEST 


The Lost Innocence 


of Childhood 


very AGE looks at itself in relation to the past, tries to find 
parallels, differences, tries to label itself. Our times are 
n0 different. And our times, the caught-breath hovering be- 
tween one cataclysmic war and the imminence of nuclear dis- 
ter, are especially prone to this type of self-probing. We are 
the Beat Generation cry some, and others call: Silent! Then, 


‘Iwith stiffening pride, we are told that our silence is a tough- 


ness of spirit, a cautious and mature realism far different from 
he noisy rebellion of our Lost Generation parents or the 


| plitical excesses of our older brothers in the Thirties. 


But a close examination of our behavior—what Trilling 
ulled “manners”—the way we act, the books we write and 
rad, the songs we sing, the movies and plays we see, the 
dothes we wear—all these seemingly disparate habits add up 
a syndrome of disturbing import. Not of silence, nor of 
realistic caution. 

It becomes increasingly evident, as we look at the uncon- 
cious expressions of our times, that we, as a cultural organ- 
im, instead of being toughly realistic, are moving steadily 
wards escapism, towards a less complex state of existence. 
Our often unreflective behavior, our hidden choice-making 
mechanisms, reflect this tendency in hundreds of ways. Our 
blk heroes, our cliques and coteries, all discrete, moving on 
lifferent levels, all move inexorably towards the same goal: 
imore primitive, less complicated, more innocent life. 

Perhaps in the popular mass arts we see the most prevalent 
ymptoms. And probably the most evident is our national 
ste in music on the broadest index. The songs played on 
tke boxes in pizza places, bars, high school dances, gang- 
wthering places, the music deplored by adults—this is the 
music which yields the most open evidence of primitivism. 
ftom one aspect, the music is a weapon in the gang-status 
war between adolescents and the adult world, a sign of dif- 
ltentness, a cabalistic, ritualistic device used for purposes far 
moved from music qua music. When the teen (even the 
me, teen, reflects an attitude in America which dates back 
Ponce de Leon; being a teen is a kind of manna in our 
«iety)) playing his role of thug, archetypal rebel with all 
‘arts of causes, swaggers to the juke box, punches the keys 
ind assaults the room with jagged, cruel guitar rhythms, he 
iserts his status, strikes a blow against the big world which 
lenies him place, and only incidentally and ironically reflects 
‘desire common to both worlds: a yearning for the simple. 
‘nd, although the music exemplifies the dry, carefully un- 
‘motive attitude of the adolescent, wary of ridicule, it works 
wt, on the broadest of levels, the logical conclusion of Stein 
ind Joyce. Language becomes gesture, less than meaning (or 
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more, depending on ones point of view). The traditional lexi- 
con of romantic love is flaunted in an ironic reversal. But the 
music is not Jazz, because it is not free. It is ritualized, for- 
malized, careful, mannered. 

Now, if it were here alone, that we saw this Rousseauian 
yearning, then we could cubby-hole it with the comforting 
generality, Juvenile Delinquency, and forget about it, cover 
it up, but it is not here alone. The natural man peers through 
the actor’s mask and slips before the zoomar lens, cries out 
from the magazine ad as he waves a tattooed hand and dis- 
appears down a moonlit road on a sputtering motorcycle. 

Probably the earliest modern manifestation of this drive in 
the theater occurred in 1947, with A Streetcar Named De- 
sire. The atavistic Stanley Kowalski, slapping and raping the 
last two survivors of a genteel old Southern family: certainly 
nothing could be clearer than this ascent of the brute and 
the fall of the intellect. 

This tendency to glorify the direct, the candid, simple and 
elemental forces became apostrophized in the torn T-shirt, or 
rather, simply the T-shirt in its unripped wholeness, free and 
unconfined, collarless, tieless, symbol of the athlete, the beach 
bum, the corner lout, carefree youth in all its phases. 

And the actor wearing the T-shirt soon began to solidify 
into a mold, fall into a pattern. Whether he were the bonded 
Brando or the disciple Dean or Montgomery Clift or Paul 
Newman, he was the same shy, fumbling, inarticulate youth, 
full of inexpressible dreams and passions. Just Eugene Gant 
all over again—but disguised now, in the guise of the gym. 

Indeed, the surprising success of Look Homeward, Angel 
as a Broadway play is a curious manifestation of the same 
urge to atavism and adolescent rebellion among the so-called 
intellectual class—if such a clear-cut class exists. 

And the rage for folk music among this same group is a 
subtle transfiguration of the commercialized rock and roll, 
with the same underlying motive: escape to the less sophis- 
ticated, to the innocent. 

The Civil War fad, African carvings, bongo drums, the tat- 
tooed he-man in the cigarette ad, the Dylan Thomas myth 
(which is a kind of high-brow James Dean prototype: the 
artist as martyr, or, Edgar Allen Poe) add up to a collage 
surprisingly like the T-shirts, leather jackets, motorcycles from 
another level of society. And this former on a level which 
makes deliberate claims to facing the exigencies of reality and 
for the responsibility of our culture’s intellectual spirit. The 
Wolfean heroes in On the Road, yelping and howling demon- 
ically, hurtling across the savage American earth, reflect the 
same urge, surely, as Johnny in The Wild One, who an- 
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swers Kathy’s “But where do you go?” 
with a look of pain and weariness at the 
unexpressed and inexpressible and then: 
“Man, you just go.” 

Probably the protean Brando, in The 
Wild One and On the Waterfront, 
shows this double-faced image of the 
national womb-urge, in all its duplicity, 
most clearly. Indeed, remembering these 
movies, one sees hints and evocations 
which add up to the revelation again: 
the costumes. 

The clearest outward manifestation of 
atavism on all levels of our society is 
clothing—both in the flamboyant female 
style changes (which recently went back 
to the halcyon pre-First World War 
days) and in the subtler, less evident 
aspects of male dress. Certainly the ad- 
vent of the Edwardian three and four 
button suits with their tight trousers and 
“little boy” look, the cap with its cun- 
ning buckle in back, worn by post-col- 
legians with crew cuts who drive for- 
eign kiddie cars, curled up in almost 
fetal positions, all reflect the same drive 
as the T-shirted, jacketed, jeaned, boot- 
ed delinquent with pelvic slouch. 

The jacket as symbol—and a rich one 
it is—in the neo-naturalistic movies, such 
as On the Waterfront, Rebel Without 
a Cause, East of Eden and The Wild 
One, is another symptom of this desire 
to “dress up” or play a role, whether it 
be the English schoolboy or slum tough. 
It is a natural symbol of warmth and 
protection and it easily becomes one of 
love. 

In On the Waterfront, Terry Malloy, 
as Hamlet on the docks, shivers in a 
worn cloth coat while he accepts the 
code of the mob. But when Edie brings 
him the warm Cfur-lined) jacket of her 
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fallen brother, along with her love, 
Terry breaks with the mob. Then his 
troubles begin. A small boy who idol- 
ized him kills his pet pigeons, and he 
is beaten by the mob. (Could any scenes 
be more reflective of yearning for the 
freedom of boyhood than Brando play- 
fully sparring with the boy or worrying 
about hawks bothering his birds?) 
When he acted unreflectively, animal- 
istically, he was safe. But thought, mor- 
als, ethics, social responsibility, love, 
were his downfall. One wonders. 

The jacket showed up again in Rebel 
Without a Cause when the forlorn iso- 
late, Plato, covered his shivering psyche 
with James Dean’s red windbreaker. 
Dean in East of Eden is seen as inar- 
ticulate, loveless, groping and jacketless, 
shivering on top of a boxcar. 


Hus, in these countless unconscious 
omen or in our popular media we 
see this spirit of longing for youth, for 
the mystery and wonder of young love, 
for the turmoil and turbulence of adoles- 
cence. Little is said of the deeper won- 
der of mature love, of the solid ripeness 
of age. 

But in our literature, in our serious 
efforts to concretize our times, we see, 
perhaps in less evident ways, the same 
hunger for the irresponsible, for the 
childlike. 

Although Walden Woods has turned 
into Willy Loman’s garden, the roots of 
the American character remain the 
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same. The roots have always been two 
pronged (Longfellow vs. Thoreau), 
though, perhaps, this has been said too 
often—since the obvious tends to elude 
us. But a close look at American litera- 
ture today exhibits the same Janus-faced 
view as our popular arts. Certainly “the 
quiet American” is the same ingenue 
character as James’ in The American o 
“the innocent abroad.” And The Catch- 
er in the Rye, like Huckleberry Finn, 
can be read as a parable of the innocent 
American adrift in a corrupt world. We 
have the same embarrassed, almost de- 
fiant attitude towards literature as our 
pragmatic ancestors and our art-antago 
nistic lower classes, regardless of how 
much we assert our culture-mongering. 
We feel a compulsion to take some sort 
of attitude towards literature—be it to 
scoff and snub, or to approach with bare 
feet and averted gaze. And our artists in 
such a nervous milieu react in kind, 
with aggressive poses. Either they be 
come defiant Bohemians or studied aes 
thetes or they pretend not to be artists 
at all; they are really truck-drivers, ho 
bos, big game hunters, gentlemen farm 
ers. Or else they leave the county. 
Philip Rhav, in “The Cult of Exper: 
ence in American Literature” discusses 
this penchant of American authors to 
worship “experience” and to apologize 
for being writers instead of managers 0 
paint factories or insurance salesmen. 
For example, Jack Kerouac, the dust 
jacket of On the Road says with ‘pride 
in his virtuosity and direct virility, has 
been a dishwasher, laborer, bum, met 
chant seaman. Other book-jackets bristle 
with masculinity: deep-sea diver, boxet, 
coal-miner, bouncer in nightclub, any 


(Continued on page 92) 
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#§ MORE SUBTLE TEMPTATION ... “ 


HAT OVERWHELMING desire to quote which often assails us 
, sometimes, I think, be traced back to hero-worship, in 
humility acknowledging that we could never hope to express 
ourselves with equal felicity, and having an irresistible im- 
pulse to share our riches, like a man who feasting alone can- 
not enjoy his feast; but from less creditable motives, quoting 
can have its source in showing-off; or again in the mental 
laziness which prefers the other fellow to have had the trou- 
ble of seeking and finding exactly the right words. In the case 
of Ronald Knox, on whose volume of Literary Distractions | 
have lately been browsing, indolence can of course be ruled 
out; and though almost anyone can quote, his essays always 
present to me a more subtle temptation, to quote him quot- 
ing; you have to steel yourself not to quote a quoter, and I 
do not propose to steel myself. Why, after all, should I be 
tondemned to austerity, when his own superlative essay on 
Dr. Johnson not only contains an abundance of unhackneyed 
Johnsoniana, ignoring those “flashy pieces of comment upon 
life which used to go by the name of epigrams, but in these 
last few years have been very regrettably labelled ‘wisecracks.’ ” 

Trying to define an urge to quote, memory co-operating 
with determination to boost certain lines, irrelevant survivors 
from the waters of Lethe, what has made just these so tena- 
cious of life? Poetry gets itself more closely wedged in one’s 
mind than prose, because rhyme and rhythm help, and as we 
grow older and prone almost at once to forget what is essen- 
tial and contemporary we can still unwind a hundred dog- 
gerel rhymes we picked up earlier in the nursery: Ba-ba Black 
Sheep, have you any wool? Hey diddle diddle, the cat and 
the fiddle . . . 1 myself, now in my late sixties, am likewise 
able to quote profusely from speeches of Shakespeare and 
(more oddly) the French classics that I learnt in my school- 
days; and have noticed a weariness steal over my listeners 
when I endeavour to pour out, for instance, those fine all- 
around comprehensive curses in a long passage of blank verse 
which we used to translate wittily as the Embrocations of 
Camille. 

In his capacity for hero-worship, Monsignor Knox remains 
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Quotation and Hero -W orship 


By G. B. STERN 


perennially old, not one day less than sixty; the paradox is 
deliberate, for today the tendency of the young is towards 
the destruction of heroes rather than their elevation: 


How is a man who has made Chesterton his hero any time these 
last thirty years to turn himself upside down and see Chesterton not 
as something taken for granted? . . . How was I to say little enough 
about Chesterton? . . . I felt from the start that the difficulty would 
lie . . . in cutting down the limits of my subject. 

He was an addict, too, for Robert Louis Stevenson, labelled, 
on the strength of Treasure Island, as a writer for boys (much 
as IT’. S. Eliot might be labelled a specialist in eccentric zool- 
ogy for Ole Possum’s Book of Practical Cats!) but whose 
comely genius manifests itself via his fiction by a passionate 
interest in good and evil— 

I do not say, in right and wrong; anybody can be interested in 
right and wrong. But all his characters are moral agents; he regretted 
his inability, as an author, to endow them with free will . . . The 
characters, for him, are not what they are for the moderns, a set of 
pathological specimens; they are centres of personal responsibility— 


And noting that not the least of Stevenson’s achievements 
was to have made an optimist of G.K.C., he thus formed part 
of a linked chain backwards from himself whose hero was 
Chesterton, whose hero was Robert Louis Stevenson, whose 
hero was Father Damien— at this juncture I wisely concluded 
that if I were to keep quotation within limits, it might be a 
far, far better thing not to re-read Stevenson’s white-hot de- 
fence of Father Damien, conceived in his finest hour. Ches- 
terton’s perceptive and essentially understanding biography of 
Robert Louis Stevenson proved that hero-worship need not 
be blind; to suppose it needs must be, is to do a disservice to 
all who variously deserve the name of hero. And I remem- 
bered a further tribute to R.L.S. where it occurred in the 
dedicatory poem which prefaced his fantasy The Man Who 
Was Thursday: 


. sane and sweet and sudden as a bird sings in the rain 
Truth out of Tusitala spoke and pleasure out of pain. 
Yea, cool and clear and sudden as a bird sings in the grey, 
Dunedin to Samoa spoke, and darkness unto day. 


Nevertheless I am inclined to think that the compulsion to 
quote does not necessarily derive from special passages in- 
stantly demanding that their brilliance and beauty have got 
to be shared; in the wide range, for instance, of Ronald Knox's 
wisdom and scholarship, as revealed in this volume of Lit- 
erary Distractions, he did not even try to control himself from 
quoting for our delight practically the whole of an earnest 
masterpiece by one James Grainger, a “magnificently dread- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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By KARL STERN 


Christian Humanism 
in an Age of Technocracy 


N biscussiNnG the Catholic contribution to intellectual life 

in North America one could proceed historically, i.e., one 
could point out the way in which Catholic thinking and 
Catholic feeling entered into the texture of American civil- 
ization. | am not going to do this. If I did it at all, 1 would 
concentrate entirely on the hidden influence. George Orwell 
once remarked that there could not be such a thing as a 
Catholic novelist. Quite apart from Bernanos, Mauriac, Greene 
and others who seem to invalidate such a statement—I would 
go much further and say that Balzac and Stendhal and James 
Joyce are unthinkable without the Christian and, specifically, 
the Catholic humus which surrounds their roots. Some of the 
greatest creative artists who came to reject, on the conscious 
level, the Christian culture in which they had been planted, 
still carried the sap in their marrow—just as all great modern 
movements of negation borrow their dynamics from Christian- 
ity. The same is true about such Americans as Theodore 
Dreiser and Eugene O'Neill and many others. Think of the 
moral pathos of An American Tragedy. You cannot tell me 
that this is a derivation of some kind of pagan humanism— 
quite regardless of the writer's conscious allegiance. “Le 
Chretien malgre lui-meme” is a fascinating aspect of our time, 
and would have made an appropriate thesis for the present 
paper. 

Moreover, the word “hidden” comes in in an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning. One of my friends is a Dominican Father 
who combines in his person the following features: he is a 
saintly man, one of the best musicians I have ever met (he is 
an outstanding organist by any standard), an eminent Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at a post-graduate school, famous in his 
town as a confessor and spiritual director, and—here the com- 
bination threatens to become bizarre—a delightful tinkerer: 
you leave him alone with a cigarbox, some wire and a pair of 
pliers, and he is going to build you a shortwave radio set. 
What is even more astounding is that the radio set works. 
He has built one for his community, and they are in direct 
contact with Japan. This organist-theologian-engineer-confessor 
is to me—and if you knew him you would see that I am not 
exaggerating—the Catholic edition of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
He is not a physician and (as far as I know) Dr. Schweitzer 
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is no tinkerer but, give and take a few points, the parallel is 
justified. Only—in contrast to Dr. Schweitzer—my Dominican 
is entirely unknown to the public at large. And this is the 
other meaning of “hidden” in our context. The fact cannot 
be denied that, throughout the history of the Church, the bes 
people don’t always get the biggest publicity and vice versa. 
And yet, the very presence of my Albert Schweitzer, hidden 
away in a monastery, has, by some osmotic permeability o 
monastic walls, a mysterious catalytic action on the world 
around it. In that sense, | believe firmly in an anonymous 
stream of influence of Catholic intellectual life in North 
America. This is the second meaning of the word “hidden.” 

However, I am going to concentrate not on that which is 
but on what ought to be. This formulation comes natural t 
me as a physician. Now whenever we deliberate on wha 
ought to be we have first to make a diagnosis. 

Let us first look around at the world in which we live. At 
times, we get from the reading of our newspapers the impres 
sion that we live here in a Christian civilization and tha 
materialism begins behind the Iron Curtain. Of course we al 
know that this is not so. There are two brands of materialism 
in the world, the one behind the Iron Curtain and the one 
on this side, and when we come to study the two brands, | 
am not so sure that ours is the better one. The main differ 
ences seem to me to be the following: theirs is essentially 
ascetic whereas ours is essentially hedonistic. In other words 
dialectic materialism as proposed by the Communists presup 
poses the idea of discipline and obedience, of sacrifice of pres 
ent-day possible pleasures for the sake of some future which 
the present generation might not be able to see, etc. Wher 
I remember some of the young intellectuals between the two 
World Wars in Western Europe who became prey to the Com: 
munist ideology, I remember particularly young people from 
the better classes of society who, out of some thwarted and 
misled ideal of social justice and identification with the ut 
derdog, forsook a lot of pleasures which they could have hat 
and followed the Messianism of Karl Marx. The memory 
these young people keeps haunting me. In contrast to all this 
our Western materialism is essentially hedonistic, that is © 
say, it is based on the primacy of pleasure. Entire vast indus 
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ries and sciences are founded to give people not what they 
ought to nave but what they want to have. 

Another difference is that fact that dialectic materialism is 

, well-systematized doctrine. Once you have admitted its false 
premises, the rest makes sense. Our materialism is purely 
pragmatic and commercial and lacks any inherent system of 
thought. It is amorphous, as anything would be which is 
hased on the primacy of pleasure. From this you can see and 
this has been pointed out by previous thinkers (such as Mari- 
tain and Berdiaev) that the Marxist kind of materialism is 
actually based on a Christian heresy. It has borrowed Chris- 
tian ideas and distorted them into a caricature. Our brand 
of materialism, on the contrary, is essentially pre-Christian 
and pagan. It has many points of resemblance with the ma- 
terialism of Imperial Rome. Bishop Sheen has well expressed 
this by saying that in the Communist countries they have 
the cross without Christ and we here have Christ without 
the cross. A Christian in a Communist country is, in a sense, 
better off than a Christian here. Although he has to expect 
martyrdom (this makes things much more difficult than our 
life can possibly be here) the frontiers are distinctly drawn. 
The materialism which surrounds us here, by the very fact 
of its amorphousness, makes all borders blurred and sucks 
us continuously with a strong force of attraction into a grey 
aea in which it is hard to distinguish the black from the 
white. All this makes it quite possible that in the long run 
Communism may be more easily Christianized than our par- 
ticular brand of what we might call late paganism. However, 
this too has been pointed out before. 
’ Another feature I have to discuss by the way of introduc- 
tion is the fact that the scientific revolution in North Amer- 
ica is intimately associated with a strong trend towards posi- 
tivism. This does not need to be so, but as a historical fact it 
cannot be denied. We must not be mistaken by a few esoteric 
circles around certain universities. By and large, we live in 
North America as I have pointed out previously, in a Com- 
tean revolution, that is to say, that there is an implicit belief 
in the primacy of scientific truth. All that which has been 
established in the laboratory, in the experimental setting, all 
that which can be quantified and demonstrated in graphs has 
adefinite precedence over metaphysical, transcendental truths. 
This primacy of scientific truth is the one area in which the 
hostile pair of twins, Marxism and Comteism, meet. 

This brings me to my third point. Our time is characterized 
by the fact that for the first time in history, man learns to 
dominate scientifically not only the material universe around 
him but also his fellow-men. Big industry invests in research 
not only in the physical sciences but also in interhuman rela- 
tionships, with methods which are scientific in the strict sense 
of the word. Groups of human beings, problems of leader- 
ship and submission, of personal intercommunication, of fric- 
tion and smoothness of living together, etc., are studied in an 
atmosphere of objectivity which is deprived as much as pos- 
ible of the notion of values. This comprises, of course, also 
the science of mass influences, for commercial and for political 
purposes. Groups of people are being studied with the ficti- 
tious heuristic premise as if they were machinery. Their mem- 
bes are parts which ought to be working together as smoothly 
& possible, and the groups in their turn constitute units with 
Which one ought to be able to work as efficiently as possible. 
The fact that man studies large collective units of his fellow 
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men with the same method and purpose as he has hitherto 
studied animals, plants and matter with the implicit aim of 
getting as much as possible out of them is not only unique 
in the history of mankind, it has further important aspects. 
It is intricately linked with that Comtean revolution. Science 
invades and gobbles up large areas of human thought which 
up till now have been preserved for Wisdom. It is quite pos- 
sible that this may later appear as a transient symptom of 
our time. Whenever a movement reaches its height it has 
certain concomittant features which later in retrospect appear 
bizarre and stupid. Think of some of the excesses of late 
Scholasticism in the fifteenth century. But all this may also 
have a much more serious significance. It may really be the 
first dawn of a new era which is characterized by the scien- 
tific handling of society by psychological engineers. As you 
all know, quite a few people are taking that rather pessimistic 
point of view. 

It would be very nice if the sea parted, as it did before 
Moses, on our right an ocean wall of Western hedonistic 
pagan materialism, on our left an ocean wall of Eastern Marx- 
ist materialism, and we in the middle walking through on 
dry land, carrying the Gospel and the sacraments with us. 
From what I can see, we shall not get away with it as easily 
as all that. We may have, like real Christophers, to go into it 
up to our neck, even at the danger of drowning, and shall 
have to see that we somehow reach the opposite shore with 
our precious load. The main question is how best to go about 
it. How can the Church in North America best withstand the 
flood? What should our centers of learning be like during these 
dark ages? What is the role of those among us who are people 
of learning? 


* ME start out with two quotations, two remarks which 
were made during the past year and by two Catholics— 
two observations, made quite independent of one another, and 
apparently unrelated. In one instance an eminent educator, 
Father Cavanaugh deplored the fact that so little original 
and independent thought is contributed by Catholics, par- 
ticularly in the scientific field. I have not read his statement 
in the original but the implication apparently was that there 
must be something wrong with Catholic education. At any 
rate, Father Cavanaugh asked “Where are our Catholic Ein- 
steins, Oppenheimers and Salks?,” and this question stirred 
up a wide public controversy. The second observation was 
made by Mr. Cogley who deplored the fact that no Catholic 
thinker has the same appeal to the non-committed intellec- 
tual as Protestant theologians such as Niebuhr and Tillich 
have. 

With regard to Father Cavanaugh’s remark we must make 
a distinction. It goes without saying that his observation must 
be taken seriously; a teaching system or a mental makeup 
which does not foster what one popularly calls the “spirit of 
free inquiry” so necessary for the blossoming of science con- 
tains a fundamental fault. Whether it really does is hard to say, 
because of all the racial, psychological, social, cultural elements 
which enter into the problem of Catholic education. However, 
if the fault exists, it must be remedied. And yet I should not 
want to see great Catholic universities of the future to be 
great centers of science, at least not specifically so. What 
would be the point? Once we have entered into the full of 

(Continued on page 81) 
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A Letter from the Front, by A. 
Laktionov, 1947. This home front 
scene of happy family life is an 
example of photographic realism 
that is warmly accepted in Russia 
today. The soldier has reason to 
stand around because he is wound- 
ed; the armband on the girl in the 
middle suggests that she is a pa- 
triotic youth group leader. 








Fields of Peace, by A. Mylnikov, 
1950. One of the numerous ‘‘hap- 
py peasant” paintings exhibited in 
the Russian pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. That peace and hap- 
piness are to be found working in 
the fields of a collective farm is 
obvious. This ideal of pastoral hap- 
piness strikes deep at anyone who 
feels an attachment to the land. 
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Contemporary 


s THE World’s Fair in Brussels closed, it was estimated 
that over 41,000,000 visitors had passed through the ex- 
hibits. It is safe to presume that a huge majority of this num- 
ber visited the Russian pavilion and were for the first time 
exposed to Russia’s version of her culture. Russia devoted a 
izable area in her pavilion to painting and sculpture although 
the space was only a fraction of that devoted to science. She 
alo contributed some thirty-four art pieces to the “Fifty Years 
of Modern Art” exhibit which was located in another build- 
ing at the Fair. 

_ Unlike America, Russia took none of her culture for grant- 
ad, Everything displayed fitted into a network of propaganda. 
Every photograph, art piece and object on display seemed to 
have a hidden meaning even though few might take the time 
to investigate. I did, however, take time to consider carefully 
the art that this country produces. 

The style of Russian painting is a brightly colored natural- 
im. It is highly illustrative and almost always concerns itself 
With expressing ideas or emotions through the human figure. 
abstraction is to be found, it is found in one of two ways. 
What otherwise might be drab peasant or worker colors are 
frequently enhanced with splashes of raw, appealing colors 
toadd an atmosphere of pleasantness to a colorless idea. Also 
the human figure is frequently distorted toward a certain 
monumental effect. For example, the average human figure is 
between seven and eight heads high according to traditional 
proportions. If one is following the style of naturalism then 
these proportions are usually rather strictly observed. Out of 
curiosity, I measured off the figure of a worker that was used 
to illustrate a brochure on working conditions and I found 
the gentleman well over twelve heads high. This kind of dis- 
tortion is frequently found in Russian sculpture. 

The subject matter of Russian painting is dull and certainly 
laded with propaganda messages. One soon wearies of seeing 
buxom, smiling peasant women gaily going off to work in 
the fields or gaily coming home from the fields. There is 
picture after picture of heroic Lenin surrounded by the peo- 
le. There are bitter paintings recalling the atrocities of the 
Germans in World War II. Then more fat, smiling peasants 
it work and at home, followed by a series of robust, clean 
cut, factory workers striding in and out of their modern plants. 
More peasant women: pensive this time. Then the youth, 
yous and healthy in a sports display. The sculpture includes 
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RUSSIAN ART 


By CLARENCE GIESE 





the same people but is usually larger than life and more 
often than not includes superhuman, valiant figures thrust- 
ing flags, implements or peace doves aloft. The tricks used to 
express emotion through the human figure are often as touch- 
ing as those employed in the old time melodrama. 

In both style and subject matter, the monotony of Russian 
contemporary art leads the spectator to believe that the work 
was all executed by one person. The style is so rigid that it 
reflects a frightening standardization which, of course, implies 
that someone has strictly set these standards. It is also inter- 
esting to note (as many Europeans do) that the style of art 
in Russia today is identical with that prescribed and executed 
in Germany during the time of Hitler. 

What becomes so disturbing and depressing is to recall the 
brief, historic contribution that Russian artists made to mod- 
ern art earlier in the century. Between 1913 and 1920 Russia 
was perhaps doing the most experimentation in abstract art. 
Rayonism, Constructionism, Non-Objectivism and Suprema- 
tism were all pioneer movements with Russian origins. Lario- 
nov, Tatlin, Gabo, Pevsner, Rodchenko and Malevitch were 
the creative artists shaping the future of abstract art until the 
Russian government placed a ban on modern art in the early 
1920’s. Then suddenly time was turned back and a washed- 
out naturalism is now the only means of expression that 
is acceptable. 

Obviously modern art has a number of aspects that Rus- 
sian ideology could never accept. It implies first and foremost 
that the artist be free to express as he chooses. When a coun- 
try grants artists this freedom, she cannot predict or control 
the product of this freedom. If she allows her artists freedom, 
she must also allow them honesty and this indeed under vari- 
ous circumstances could reflect existing problems. For exam- 
ple an artist might be inspired by the sight of men working 
near a blast furnace. His painiing could suggest the lost dig- 
nity of a man caught up in the proximity of tremendous heat 
and inhuman conditions. Again the artist might merely be 
inspired by the redness of the fire and the way it abstractly 
reddens the figures and forms in the immediate vicinity. Both 
approaches are possible and would be permissible in our own 
country and yet neither would be accepted in Russia. The 
first could not be accepted because it would suggest that there 
exists a problem of poor working conditions in Russia. The 
second would not be permissible because of its abstraction. 
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The acceptable Russian approach would probably have to 
indicate that robust Russian workers glory in their contribu- 
tion to the industrial might of Russia. 

That the meaning of a modern art piece is not always 
immediately clear is definitely a condemning factor in Rus- 
sia where the intellectual and cultural diet is so cautiously 
prepared. Modern art is not an art of the masses and there- 
fore could not be usable as propaganda material. Russia, of 
course, needs a highly illustrative art that reveals its meaning 
easily. The message element is so important for the Russian 
“artist that his work really ceases to be art. He is given too 
many purposes and limitations which destroy his creativeness. 
At the Fair I was able to have a discussion with the Rus- 
sian woman in charge of the art exhibit. She told me that 
modern art was not allowed in her country and then quickly 
modified this to say that, “We the people do not accept this 
kind of art. We believe that feelings and emotions are best 
expressed through the human figure and this we like to see 
as real as the camera could make it.” 

She told me that there had been exhibits of modern paint- 
ing in her country but that the people only laughed and 
therefore they do not have them anymore. I informed her 
that the people also laugh a good deal at modern art in 
America but in no case do the people decide the direction or 
quality of a nation’s art since the artist has the creative abil- 
ity and not the people. It seems that it is all different in her 
country, however. I also found out that there does not exist 
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Impression 
from a wall 


The style, the subjects, 
the framing, the colors, 
all at a glance gave one 
the impression that time 
had been turned _back- 
wards thirty to fifty years 
at the Russian exhibition 
of art at the Brussels Fair, 


any such thing as a modern art movement in Russia although 
there “might be a few artists trying to paint that way.” 

We discussed Russia’s contribution to the “Fifty Years of 
Modern Art” exhibition to which most countries contributed. 
Seventeen out of the thirty-four art pieces on display from 
Russia were excellent paintings by Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Matisse, Picasso and Gauguin. When I remarked on the 
strangeness of this in light of the art actually produced by 
Russia today, I received the following explanation: “We ex 
hibit this kind of paintings because they are of interest to 
the rest of the world. You will notice, however, that they are 
not so abstract . . . not all lines and cubes.” 

A lengthy discussion ensued in which I tried to explain 
that Russia was exhibiting works of the very fathers of mo¢- 
ern art. I felt it was a paradox that Russia felt proud enough 
of them to make half of her contribution by modern masters 
and yet she would not permit her artists to be influenced by 
their discoveries. She knew what I was getting at and in 
formed me again that the people decide the art in Russia 
and the people did not like modern art. 

Russia presents the world with many attractive verbal de 
scriptions of her culture, education, industry, science and 
happy home life, and yet her art cautions us to view all d 
these claims with suspicion. If we believe that art somehow 
reflects the spirit and intellectual life of a country or time 
then we can only regard Russia’s contemporary art as a sy 
bol of many hidden problems. 


Tue Critic 
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Swards Into Plows, by Y. Vuchetich, 1957. The title is 
clear: Russia shall make the weapons of war into tools for 


powerful, sweeping S curve moving down 


from the arm with mallet through the sword to the plow. 





Relay, by A. Deineka, 1947. Here is an unbelievably poor painting. The figures are stiff with in- 





Worker and Collective Farm Woman, by V. Mukhins, 1936. 
These heroic figures have pleasing lines; they are easily 
eleven heads high. To convey the vital spirit of Russia, the 
artist has used every sweeping line possible. 








accurately painted muscles. The runner on the right seems suspended in the air. In color and tech- 
nique, the painting is cheap, comic book style. Spectators are to be impressed by the healthy youth, 


the modern buildings, the spacious street. 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


The Movement of World Revolu- 
tion, by Christopher Dawson. 179 
pp. Sheed and Ward. $3. 


1 jon Frencu historian Fustel de Coul- 
anges once suggested that a life time 
of study was necessary to arrive at a 
moment of valid historical synthesis. In 
a sense, this new book by Christopher 
Dawson represents that moment for an 
historian for whom synthesis has been 
almost the daily occupation of a long and 
fruitful life. 

For many years Dawson has been ask- 
ing the Western World to have the 
courage to trust its accomplishments, to 
have great pride in its past and belief 
in its future. Not unaware of the dark 
currents in Europe’s history, he still be- 
lieves that the imprint of Christianity 
on the soul of Europe is not yet effaced. 
Like all Christians, he knows that 
Christianity is an ecumenical faith or 
it is nothing. He refuses to accept, how- 
ever, the idea that the intimate histori- 
cal relationship of Christianity and 
Europe must be rejected if the salvation 
of the nations is to be achieved. He 
asks, furthermore, that Europe and the 
world community, formed through Eu- 
rope’s great historical effort, arrive at a 
common sense acknowledgment that 
just as their past has been interlocked so 
too is their future. He agrees that Eu- 
rope would undoubtedly be the first to 
suffer in a world conflict arising out of 
the present threatening division between 
East and West and the free and unfree 
political societies of the world. He ar- 
gues, however, that if this impending 
storm should break, “the destruction of 
Europe would only be the prelude to the 
destruction of the world.” 

Professor Dawson’s insistence that Eu- 
rope is and must remain the center of 
world history has begun to earn him 
many critics. These critics find Europe 
an unseaworthy vessel in which to trust 
the destiny of world civilization amidst 
the violent currents of modern history. 
The Movement of World Revolution is 
an heroic effort to convince all such 
critics that the passage entrusted to Eu- 
rope’s seamanship is still the only mean- 
ingful voyage in world history. To take 
passage under other flags is to sail on 
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vessels whose commanders do not possess 
the accurate spiritual compass of Eu- 
rope, and whose charts conceal more 
reefs and shallow waters than they mark 
out clear channels and safe sea lanes 
drawing together all the world. 

Dawson sees the crisis of the present 
moment in history as the result of a 
world revolution initiated by Europe. He 
views this universal revolution in three 
decisive phases. In the first period Eu- 
rope, bursting with the knowledge and 
curiosity released by the Renaissance 
and Baroque, discovered and colonized 
all of the globe, gathering its peoples 
and ancient cultures into a common sys- 
tem of communication and trade under 
European direction and will to power. 
Subject to this pressure, the old Asiatic 
societies, during the second phase of the 
universal revolution, lost their coher- 
ence, and almost the command of their 
own destinies, as they were shaped by 
the economic skill, technical power and 
intellectual aggression of the West. Fin- 
ally, in the third phase, the Oriental 
societies, whose inner being was trans- 
formed and shaken by the impact of 
Western action, responded by a reaction 
against the West. In this response they 
were led by their Western tutoring to 
imitate the West’s own repulsive vices, 
its nationalism and temptation to prefer 
powerful states to those which are free. 

In characterizing this third phase of 
the world revolution Dawson does not 
differ very greatly from most serious 
observers of the contemporary scene. 
He differs, however, from his contempo- 
raries in his belief that the present re- 
jection of the West by the East provides 
a greater promise for the future peace 
and unity of the world than at any other 
previous moment in history. His para- 
doxical confidence is based upon a bril- 
liant analogy between the position of 
Christianity in the world today and its 
task at the commencement of its mission. 
He sees the present crisis in the East as 
analogous to the crisis experienced by 
the civilizations of the Near East at the 
beginning of the Christian era. It was, 
he feels, in precisely this time of uncer- 
tainty that Christianity could be heard 
and could satisfy mankind’s most funda- 


mental cry for that communion of mep 
which is above nations and races. Fron 
this viewpoint Dawson asks: “Is such, 
change conceivable in Asia today?” And 
to his own question he answers: “Cer. 
tainly there is the same opportunity, 
since the advance of modern Wester 
culture has broken down the barriers 
between the peoples in much the same 
way as the Roman Empire and the Hel 
lenistic cosmopolitan culture broke down 
the barriers between the ancient cultures 
of the Near and Middle East two thou. 
sand years ago.” 














At the same time, Dawson acknowl 
edges that the passion for religious truth 
which stirred the world two thousand 
years ago is not evident in our world, 
Yet he does not despair. For he senses 
that the European imposed crisis in- 
flicted on the East has prepared the 
Orient for decisions of such significance 
that now is the greatest opportunity for 
the Christian message. With the conf- 
dence which the Christian must possess, 
Dawson argues that the half of this globe 
now thrashing about as it wrestles with 






























































































































the temptations of nationalism and com} ! 
munism is equally open to the promise | 
of Christianity. onte 
Separating himself from all who be- of a 
lieve that Christianity has had and lost anc 
its opportunity in the East, Dawson be- pec 
lieves that only now is Christianity be sub 
ginning its task. This is not, he admits, §%* 
the time of harvest, but rather that of f™ 
preparation. We, he says, are manifest | 
ing most beautifully the virtue of hope,§ 5 | 
as | 
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for this is “the age of the plough and 
the harrow, not the time of harvest.” 
Athousand objections and a thousand 
doubts arise to challenge Professor Daw- 
ons faith in our future. To follow 
him, however, as he prescribes the hard 
work of mind and heart which must 
precede the harvest, is to partake a little 
of his confidence in the eventual harvest. 
To accompany Dawson is to be free, for 
at least a moment, from the fear of the 
eventual holocaust which haunts us all. 
Epwarp GaARGAN 


Nautilus 90 North, by Commander 
William R. Anderson with Clay 
Blair, Jr. 251 pp. World. $3.95. 


The Soviet Navy, edited by Com- 
mander M. G. Saunders. 340 pp. 
Praeger. $7.50. 


wo very different books reflect con- 

vergent naval aspects of the dramatic 
struggle for power and survival between 
the Soviet Union and the Atlantic 
\lliance. 

Natilus 90 North narrates the one 
went supreme achievement of the sea- 
siented Atlantic powers, the realization 


_J ofa Northwest passage between Atlantic 


belief 
IRITIC 


and Pacific by the not-too-simple ex- 
pedient of sailing a nuclear-powered 
submarine under the polar ice cap. This 
extraordinary voyage, made possible as 
much by the courage of men of the sea 
as by the achievements of technology, 
is very much real, very much human, 
told by the Nautilus’ skipper and his 
literary assistant. Indeed, if the book 
an be said to have any major flaw, it 
Sin a self-conscious attempt to give 
the public an agreeably intimate view 
if life and morale on a naval warship. 
Shrouded in secrecy and a fathom of 
‘@ver” operations, the personal triumph 
if aggressive, unorthodox Hyman Rick- 
wer opens immense possibilities for the 
ifategic use of the north polar region 
Which squats across the shortest distance 
fom the United States to Soviet Russia. 
These possibilities, among many 
thers, are examined in detail in The 
Soviet Navy, an up-to-date considera- 
ifn of the past uses, present strength 
iid future implications of Soviet sea 
wer by eighteen naval experts from 
line free-world nations. The first part of 
the study examines the historic role of 
taval power in the Russian military ex- 
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Illustration from “Nautilus 90 North” 


The Nautilus: ‘“The realization of a Northwest Passage’ 


perience and stresses the concept of de- 
fense normally associated with large 
land-oriented nations. Here the army- 
dominated military setting, complicated 
by the powerful role of the political 
commissars within all branches of the 
service, can be expected to dampen 
naval strategy with orthodoxy and to 
restrict an imaginative approach to tac- 
tics by fleet line officers. 

If there is ground for Western hope 
along these lines, certainly none is re- 
vealed when the actual strength and 
potential of today’s Soviet fleet is as- 
sessed. With a submarine force now 
much larger than Hitler’s at the prime 
of the Battle of the Atlantic, with tech- 
nological proficiency at least equal to 
that of the West, and with unexcelled 
opportunities to train under polar condi- 
tions, the Soviet Navy is admirably 
suited to its two-fold task of destroying 
supply lines and of carrying an offen- 
sive war by means of missile-launching 
submarines. 

The third phase of The Soviet Navy 
discusses broad strategic inferences 
drawn from the factual parts of the 
study. No themes more nearly pervade 
the observations of the several experts 
than that reliance solely upon “massive 
retaliation” will force the free world to 
use nuclear weapons when Russia in- 
evitably calls the bluff and that a nuclear 
war will be followed by a “broken- 
backed” phase in which control of the 
sea will measure the balance of power 
between traditionally land-oriented Rus- 
sia and the sea-oriented West. 


The level of individual contributions 
to The Soviet Navy is somewhat un- 
even; but the general effect is highly 
provocative. In which light it is dis- 
comforting to observe that the defense 
posture now assumed by the United 
States is the precise opposite of that sug- 
gested by these eighteen authors. 

Micwaet E. Scuirtz 


What We Are For, by Arthur Lar- 
son. 173 pp. Harper. $2.95. 


M* Larson, a member of that lost 
and scattered tribe of “modern” or 
“Eisenhower” Republicans, is a lawyer 
who served for four years in the Ad- 
ministration, as Undersecretary of La- 
bor, Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency and as a White House staffer 
and speechwriter. He was considered 
the intellectual of higher Administration 
circles. He sets forth here his ideas of 
what America stands for and why and 
how we must get these ideas over to the 
rest of the world. “We need,” he writes 
in Madison Avenue vintage prose, “a 
fresh image of ourselves, and some fresh 
words to describe it.” This is necessary 
to win the “competition for the minds 
and hearts of the world’s people.” 
America, Mr. Larson declares, must 
stop merely reacting to communist 
moves and go on the offense. “It is 
not enough,” he writes, “merely to shake 
off this defensive mood. We must catch 
fire with the white-hot ambitions and 
inspirations that have rocketed our so- 
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ciety to once undreamed-of heights and 
can raise it and all the world to other 
ciety to once undreamed of heights and 
imaginable.” 

Actually, Mr. Larson’s attempt to cre- 
ate “a clean-cut indigenous political phi- 
losophy” is largely an exercise in se- 
mantics. Much of it is based on a com- 
parison of U.S. and Russian economic 
systems, in spite of the initial plea not to 
to be so dependent on Soviet moves. 
Such comparisons have already been 
made many, many times and much more 
knowingly. Mr. Larson feels, however, 
that he has something new here and he 
elaborates what he calls “enterprise de- 
mocracy.” This system is supposed to 
embody a complete ideology to explain 
America to the world, but it is based on 
a rather simple idea of the American 
economy and the author gives himself 
away by frequently falling into the 
weary phrase of “free enterprise” to de- 
scribe it. He attributes amazing inher- 
ent qualities to it, and while he allows 
for certain government pressures on the 
operation of the economy, he completely 
ignores many of the massive controls, 
such as currency regulation and manipu- 
lation of interest rates, that the govern- 
ment brings to bear on the U.S. eco- 
nomic system today. 

Much of what he says about U.S. 
long-range interests at home and abroad 
(amounting to a kind of enlightened 
self-interest) is quite true as far as it 
goes, but it is a confusing mixture of 
dated economics, oversimplified politics 
and Fortune magazine ideology. “Enter- 
prise democracy” and “the Lincoln for- 
mula,” which he has created to show us 
how we can “identify” ourselves with, 
say, the Indian or African masses, and 
they with us, have pitifully little relev- 
ance to the current world situation. 


Norma Krause HERZzFELD 


The Reporter’s Trade, by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop. 377 pp. Reynal. 
$5. 


HEIR fruitful twelve-year partnership 

now on the rocks (the Saturday 
Evening Post achieved this feat by sim- 
ply hiring Stewart), the Alsop brothers 
get in their last digs in this marvelous 
monument to one of journalism’s most 
productive collaborations. The Alsops 
cheerily put the same old heads under 
the guillotine for the last time and one 
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hears the wheels of the tumbrels fade 
into the distance with a distinct twinge 
of regret. 

For these gloomy gentlemen (so deep- 
ly gloomy they classify their own pub- 
lic Cassandra-izing as pollyanna stuff) 
provided some much needed pessimism 
in a Washington that so often seems 
symbolized by the toothpaste-ad smiles 
of its leading politicians. More often 
than not, their pessimism has been pain- 
fully accurate, e.g., Soviet advances in 
missiles, the fall of Czechoslovakia, Nas- 
serism in the Middle East, the danger 
of H-bomb fallout, to mention only a 
few of the more spectacular predictions. 

While it has not always been right 
(Vietnam’s Diem was not expected to 
last, hot war has been expected momen- 
tarily for the last decade), the Alsops’ 
syndicated column has been a_hard- 
nosed, competently researched, lucidly 
written analysis of daily events in ex- 
ceedingly complex times. Not many 
such commentaries are available to Amer- 
icans, and it is fortunate Joseph intends 
to keep the thing going on his own. 

In this book the authors attempt to 
salvage the most significant of their col- 
umns, and the result is a kind of jour- 
nalistic, crisis-to-crisis history of the Cold 
War. This is a history without the calm- 
ly reasoned analysis-in-depth of the his- 
torian, but it does have the flesh-and- 
blood immediacy that can be provided 
by intelligent, globe-circling reporters 
who do not hesitate to barge in on sup- 
posedly inaccessible sources of informa- 
tion. There is also considerable talk on 
the “how” of political reporting that will 
be welcomed by students of the modern 
mass media. 

The brothers Alsop, of course, are also 
very much committed: although they 
describe themselves as Republicans and 
their home paper is the very Republican 
New York Herald-Tribune, their book 
is virtually a history of their gradual 
disenchantment with the Eisenhower 
leadership. They are perhaps most un- 
happy with what in their view has been 
the decision to balance the budget first 
and worry about national defense later. 
They are in practical agreement with 
Adlai Stevenson on the Administration’s 
lack of frankness in appraising the seri- 
ousness of the Soviet success in weap- 
onry and among the neutralist nations. 

But their most telling charge is against 
the President himself. It is simply that 
in a government like ours which re- 


quires presidential leadership for jt, 
effective functioning, we have at this 
critical period in our history a Preg- 
dent obsessed with the idea that Cop. 
gress should lead. This is not the time, 
the Alsops seem to be saying almost 
desperately, for presidential leadership 
to go begging. 
James W. Arno.p 


Last Essays, by Thomas Mann. 
Translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston and Tania and James 
Stern. 211 pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


N THESE farewell essays Thomas 
Mann, who died in 1955, draws the 
portraits of four men to whom he owes 
much of his intellectual make-up. They 
are the German poets Friedrich von 
Schiller and Wolfgang von Goethe, the 
German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche 
and the Russian physician and writer 
Anton Chekhov. 

Mann is obviously very much in love 
with these men—a love he occasionally 
expresses in terms of worship—and his 
intimately personal approach gives to the 
essays the literary form and quality of 
his best novels. Here as elsewhere, 
Mann displays his genius in perceiving 
and evaluating a literary work in the 
light of the pains and joys of the au- 
thor’s creative life. For instance, as so 
often in his writings, he is fascinated 
with sickness as a significant clue to the 
understanding of a man’s achievements. 


Thomas Mann: His faith and his love 
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He shows how Schiller wrote his dreams 
while fighting exhaustion from a never- 
ending paralyzing cold. In judging 
Nietzsche’s philosophy ‘he agrees with 
Dr. Pau! Julius Mobius who described 
the philosopher’s development as a case 
history i progressive syphilis. He sees 
Chekhov's life and work under the as- 
pect of the writer’s affliction with in- 
curable tuberculosis. And Goethe, al- 
though there is no mention of a phys- 
ical ailment, appears in Mann’s view to 
be suffering acutely from a near-morbid 
egocentricity. 

Each essay is a masterful expose of 
a great literary figure, perfect in com- 
psition and content and _ superbly 
translated. Collectively, they make up 
Mann’s own creed of a rationalistic hu- 
manism. He sees in Schiller, Goethe, 
Nietzsche and Chekhov the exponents 
and models of man’s ability to redeem 
himself by loving devotion to truth and 
beauty. That these Last Essays show 
Thomas Mann, who had probably a 
deeper understanding of man’s plight in 
our troubled world than most modern 
writers, clinging to his trust in man’s 
elf-redeeming power is the tragic inade- 
quacy of his literary legacy. For with 
this fallacious creed he stands in line 
with those representatives of the Ger- 
man intelligentsia of his generation who 
were unable or unwilling to recognize 
the shattering into pieces of this phi- 
lsophy under the blows of nazidom 
and in the disasters of World War II. 

But these thoughts come to mind only 
after one has been released from the 
yell of Mann’s word-craft. And even 
then the reader will be reluctant to 
argue with a Mann who has expressed 
his faith and his love so strongly, so 
beautifully and so convincingly. 

Herz R. Kuexun 


Sigmund Freud’s Mission, An An- 
dlysis of His Personality and In- 
fluence, by Erich Fromm. 120 pp. 
Harper. $3. 


God and Freud, by Leonard Gross. 
215 pp. McKay. $3.95. 


la SPATE of original commentaries 
on Sigmund. Freud that has ap- 
peared during the past decade is indica- 
tive of the tremendous influence Freud 
had on the world of modern 
thought. Now Erich Fromm, one of 
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the most perceptive and culturally 
minded psychoanalytic thinkers of our 
time, has added his own excellent con- 
tribution, Sigmund Freud’s Mission. 

Fromm’s work throws light not only 
on Freud as a person and the influence 
of Freud’s peculiar personal history upon 
his psychoanalytic doctrine, but also up- 
on some of the reasons for Freud’s tre- 
mendous popularity in the United 
States. Read in conjunction with Leon- 
ard Gross’ book, God and Freud, it will 
help one to understand the sources of 
the psychiatrically oriented religious re- 
vivals which, according to Gross’ ac- 
count, are taking place in various Prot- 
testant sects at the present time. Fromm 
shows, for example, that from the very 
first, psychoanalysis, as conceived by 
Freud, was not merely a scientific sys- 
tem but was also a quasi-religious move- 
ment: After comparing Freud with Marx 
and Darwin, Fromm says of Freud, “He 
was a great scientist indeed; but like 
Marx, who was a great sociologist and 
economist, Freud had still another aim, 
one that a man like Darwin did not 
have: he wanted to transform the world. 
Under the disguise of a therapist and a 
scientist he was one of the great world 
reformers of the beginning twentieth 
century.” 

Unlike Freud, Fromm always views 
the individual human personality in its 
relation to the social and cultural en- 
vironment in which it is formed. He also 
sees intellectual movements in terms of 
this broad perspective and, in this re- 
spect, Fromm probably has no peer in 
the psychoanalytic camp. 

The popularity of psychoanalysis, ac- 
cording to Fromm, may be attributed to 
the peculiar psychology of the middle 
class in ‘western Europe and the United 
States. “Here is a middle class,” he says, 
“for whom life has lost meaning. They 
have no political or religious ideals, yet 
they are in search of a meaning, of an 
idea to devote themselves to, of an ex- 
planation of life which does not require 
faith or sacrifices, and which satisfies 
this need to feel part of a movement. 
All of the needs were fulfilled by the 
[psychoanalytic] Movement.” 

Like Maritain and others, Fromm 
stresses the notion that Freud was a 
child of his time, but in this respect 
Fromm’s analysis is much less profound 
than that of Maritain. Specifically, 
Fromm points out that Freud lived dur- 
ing the “age of enlightenment” in which 
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“rationalistic thinkers believed that if 
man understood intellectually the causes 
for his misery, this intellectual knowl- 
edge would give him the power to 
change the circumstances which caused 
his suffering.” Here we have the key 
idea behind the original Freudian 
method for the treatment of neurotic 
illness. 

Leonard Gross’ God and Freud is a 
popular interpretation by a journalist of 
what representative Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish clergymen have told him 
about the relation of religion to psy- 
chiatry. It is unfortunately replete with 
statements of half-truths, distortions of 
truth and downright errors. Only a very 
minor portion of the book deals spe- 
cifically with Catholic or Orthodox Jew- 
ish attitudes, and for a very good rea- 
son. The genuine believer in the ob- 
jective validity of God’s revelation to 
man can use psychiatry as well as any 
other tool of natural science to further 
mental health, but this will not change 
his religious beliefs. For the Protestant 
clergyman, subjectively oriented to pri- 
vate interpretation, the case may be 
quite different. For him, psychiatric 
“dogmas” may and apparently do, if-we 
can rely on Gross’ report, substitute for 
the doctrine of Christ as given in the 
Christian Gospels. 

Although Gross evidently wants to 
show that there is no real conflict be- 
tween psychiatry and religion, his book 
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succeeds in conveying the impression 
that, so far as the Protestant clergy is 
concerned, psychiatry is replacing reli- 
gion rather than becoming reconciled 
to it. If the remarks quoted in this vol- 
ume are truly representative of the 
opinions of the vast body of Protestant 
clergymen, which we have no way of 
knowing, then it would seem that these 
clergymen have sold their birthright of 
Christian truth for a mess of Freudian 
pottage. 

This situation would be deplorable 
because ~psychiatry does have a great 
deal to offer to the clergyman in the 
discharge of his pastoral functions. The 
clergyman often has the first opportunity 
to see the person who needs psychiatric 
help and can do much toward making 
such help acceptable to him. The clergy- 
man’s role as a representative of God 
reassures the person in need that psy- 
chiatric help will not take him away 
from God but will help him to fulfill 
his moral and religious obligations. The 
clergyman will be of no real help, how- 
ever, if he repudiates his religious role 
and the truth which Christ came to 
teach, and if he believes, as one clergy- 
man is reported to have said, that “Good 
religion and good psychiatry are iden- 
tical.” 

God and Freud is a sad commentary 
on the state of religion in present day 
America and should probably be read 
in conjunction with Will Herberg’s 
penetrating sociological study of religion, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. Undoubt- 
edly, some reviewers will hail Gross’ 
book as an omen of a bright future for 
religion in America, because they have 
become accustomed to thinking of re- 
ligion as a way in which to use God for 
their own purposes rather than of plac- 
ing themselves at the disposal of God. 
If the situation is truly as bad as Gross 
has depicted it, then religion and psy- 
chiatry are not being joined together in 
a legitimate marriage but rather in a 
relationship of adultery. The whole dis- 
mal story gives credence to Fromm’s as- 
tute statement that, 

. . psychoanalytic theory gained popular 
acclaim in all those sectors of society which 
were adverse to genuine “radicalism,” that 
is, to going “to the roots,” . . . Psychoan- 
alysis became a substitute satisfaction for 
a deep human yearning, that of finding a 
meaning to life . . . [it] became a surrogate 
for religion for the urban middle and upper- 


middle classes which did not want to make 
a more radical and comprehensive effort. 
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The religion of Christ is a religion 
of love and the insights of modern psy- 
chiatry can, as Gross correctly points 
out, teach us how to be more loving. 
But it is also a religion that demands to- 
tal commitment, even at the cost of life 
itself, to carrying the Cross in union 
with Christ. This aspect of Christianity 
has been completely skirted in God and 
Freud, as has the whole question of sin 
as a turning away from God. Sin has 
now become nothing but a “symptom,” 
and, in the kind of relationship envi- 
sioned between psychiatry and religion 
in this book, the sinner is completely at 
the mercy of the psychiatrist in solving 
his moral problems. He is no longer in 
need of redemption. Consequently, 
those of us who are most eager to see 
the findings of modern psychiatry placed 
at the service of religion will, if we 
accept the whole of Christ’s teaching, 
prefer to place our trust in the mercy 
of God rather than that of the psychia- 
trist and to sing with the Liturgy of 
Holy Saturday, “O happy fault, which 
merited so great and so good a re- 
deemer!” 


Sister ANNETTE Watters, C.S.]. 


Below the Tide, by Penelope Tre- 
mayne. 192 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3. 


bees post-war problem of Cyprus is 
the theme of this book. The author, 
Miss Penelope Tremayne, left a tranquil 
and peaceful England to go to strife- 
torn Cyprus as a volunteer Red Cross 
worker. Her ability to speak Greek 
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Penelope Tremayne: Terror on Cyprus 


es 
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fluently was a decided advantage to her 
in the conduct of her work and also it 
made this book possible. Here she te. 
counts in moving detail conversations 
with people of all walks of life in Cyp 
rus. The theme which haunts Below the 
Tide is the omnipresent and fearfyl 
terror which has gripped Cyprus. 
Cyprus has indeed been the scene of 
a bitter guerilla warfare that pitted its 
Greek-speaking inhabitants against the 
British. More recently the Greek-speak- 
ing inhabitants have turned their ter- 
roristic activities against the Turkish 
minority on Cyprus. The chief terror- 
istic organization, the EOKA, although 
small in membership, has _ effectively 
seized control of the Greek-speaking 
Cypriots. Although many Cypriots se- 
cretly deplore EOKA, they fear that 
their open disapproval will result in 
EOKA counteraction against them. 
Miss ‘Tremayne arrived in Cyprus at 
the height of these disorders—ambushes, 
bomb throwings, murders, assassinations 
and demonstrations. Her book is not a 
history or analysis of the Cyprus prob- 
lem but rather a series of impressions, 
conversations and anecdotes gathered 
during the year she served there. In 
many respects her stay on Cyprus re 
quired great heroism because of the 
widespread terroristic activity which 
gripped every part of the island. As time 
progressed and she was known in the 
Cypriot village where she made her 
headquarters, many Cypriots befriended 
her. The EOKA had ordered her lig: 
uidation but none of the villagers would 
carry out EOKA’s orders against her. 
After her experiences on Cyprus, Miss 
Tremayne did not return to England 
disillusioned and disconsolate over the 
future of Cyprus. Her message in this 


book is that there is a solution to the |. 


problem but one which must disregard 
the Turkish minority. From her many 
conversations with Cypriots she is com 
vinced that their desire is one of mot- 
eration, if only the EOKA’s grip on 
them can be thrown off. 


Watter D. Gray 


New World in the Tropics, The Cul- 
ture: of Modern Brazil, by Gil 
berto Freyre. 285 pp. Knopf. $5. 


T= NEXT TIME you hear or read 
about the imminent ruination 
the white race through the despicable 
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process of “mongrelization,” try to give 
gme thought to the results of racial 
mixing or miscegenation that have been 
taking place in Brazil. Gilberto Freyre, 
noted sociologist and social anthropol- 
ogist, reminds us that Brazil is in truth 
a “melting pot” because the Indian and 
the Negro have been not merely ac- 
culturated but culturally and _ socially 
amalgamated thru racial intermarriage. 
This hybridization (the pleasant term) 
or mongrelization (the odious expres- 
sion) has not lead to any loss of vigor 
or even beauty. On the contrary, Brazil 
is moving ahead in industrial develop- 
ment, architecture, literature, science 
and politics with men and women of 
various shades of color in all the im- 
portant posts. Freyre claims that “in re- 
spect to race relations the Brazilian situ- 
ation is probably the nearest approach 
to. a paradise to be found anywhere in 
the world.” 

There has always been a great deal of 
controversy over some of the techniques 
used by Catholic missionaries in their 
evangelizing of the Indians of Latin 
America. Freyre has nothing but harsh 
words of condemnation for the system 
vf “reductions” which treated the Indian 
as a child and made him wholly sub- 
srvient to the Church authorities. 
Negroes and mulattoes were excluded 
from these communities thus hindering 
the process of racial amalgamation while 
leaving the Indian politically, economi- 
cally and socially helpless when the mis- 
sioners abruptly left Brazil. The author 
makes it a point to remind us that Brazil 
has never been noted for magnificent 
cathedrals nor a powerful clergy. 

No book on Latin America these days 
would be complete without some com- 
ments on Yankeephobia in the context 
of Pan-Americanism. As_ background, 
Freyre states that “The danger of cul- 
tural monotony or excessive unification 
of culture within Latin America sprang 
from the influence of North American 
capitalistic industrialism, largely dom- 
inated by the idea that what is good for 
the people of the United States should 
be good for every other people of Amer- 
ica.” There is a famliar ring to those 
words! Brazil wants a welfare state and 
free enterprise but shies away from “the 
United States with a capitalism con- 
sidered to be disdainful of everything, 
including the improvement of the cul- 
tural conditions of workers, that does 
hot mean profit for capitalists.” 
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Gilberto Freyre has ably and mag- 
nificently met and destroyed many of 
the cultural myths and racial miscon- 
ceptions long held and cherished by 
other American countries. (Even the 
Southerners who fled to Brazil after the 
Civil War lost their prejudices.) At a 
time when the Catholic press is lament- 
ing the sad lack of interest displayed by 
Catholic colleges in the United States 
toward area studies in Latin America, 
no better introduction could be found 
than a look at Brazil which is Latin, 
American (the comma is so much better 


than the hyphen), Roman Catholic, 


This book grew from an idea realized 
on NBC’s week-end Monitor and other 
programs. From his three year vantage 
point in Moscow, Irving Levine an- 
swered questions on Soviet life put to 
him through the facilities of NBC. Hav- 
ing learned what listeners wanted to 
know, the author addéd some _back- 
ground and introduced readers also to 
Main Street, U.S.S.R. 

From these pages the Soviet Union 
emerges as a nation of startling con- 
trasts. Plans for space travel are well 
advanced, but it is still impossible for 
the average Ivan to purchase a train 





Illustration from jacket of “Main Street, U.S.S.R.” 
Eyes on the goals ahead 


European, Oriental and Negro. Let us 
hope that Americans going to Brazil on 
serious business or pleasure will read 


New World in the Tropics before head- 


ing down to Rio. 
Joun J. LENNON 


Main Street, U.S.S.R., by Irving R. 
Levine. 408 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


7 PICTURE on the dust jacket of 
this book intrigues me. The only 
two smiles on the faces of the other- 
wise intent Soviet citizens belong to 
those whose eyes are averted from “the 
goals ahead,” presumably overtaking the 
United States and achieving Commu- 
nism. The photo characterizes the book. 
Life in the Soviet Union is pretty grim, 
in the main; the relief comes more from 
the fact that human nature asserts itself 
from time to time rather than from the 
organized recreation and entertainment. 


ticket to Vienna. Technicians are trained 
to produce nuclear reactors in a plant 
where hot water for employee use is 
still obtained by stoking a wood-burning 
stove. Thus by mixing anecdote and 
observation, Levine comes forth with a 
readable book better by far than the 
productions of thirty-day tourists. 
However, even the long term journal- 
ist in the Soviet Union cannot get 
around the major obstacles. The greatest 
of these is the trap of Soviet statistics 
and sources. Here, as in other works by 
travellers in the Soviet Union, back- 
ground information comes from Pravda, 
Izvestia and other newspapers, journals 
and Soviet books. American and Euro- 
pean scholars are producing more_thor- 
ough and more dependable analyses of 
the policies, party programs and eco- 
nomic plans of the Soviet Union. Hence 
it is to be regretted that Irving Levine 
spent so much space on these matters 
and finally also yielded to the tempta- 
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tion of discussing war and peace prob- 
lems on an international scale. He added 
very little that is new. 

Some revealing items may derogate 
the value of comments made by visitors 
to the Soviet Union. Many of these 
have repeated what they were told or 
quoted Soviet sources without critical 
evaluation. Now I begin to wonder how 
many have returned to lecture for hours 
and write reams on the basis of such 
interviews as one educator had with 
Mrs. Bulganin. When asked what was 
said, the American educator replied, 
“My goodness, I do believe I did all the 
talking.” 

A stroll down Main Street, U.S.S.R. 
will introduce the reader to some usual 
people in some unusual places doing 
much the same human things in a some- 
what different fashion. He will meet 
the heirs of a Tchaikovsky, a Pushkin 
and a Dostoievsky, but also of an Ivan 
Grozny, a Peter the Great, a Rasputin, 
of the Anarchists, of a Lenin and of the 
late Stalin. Who will hazard a guess as 
to which ancestral strain will prevail 
in our time? 


Wa ter C. Jasktevicz, S.J. 


My Russian Journey, by Santha 
Rama Rau. 300 pp. Harper. 
$4.50. 


N° OTHER country in the world seems 

to give rise to so many conflicting 
impressions as Russia. As the author of 
this book describes her experiences, the 
iron curtain and the iron hand seem 
much less rigorous than some other au- 
thors have led us to believe. 

It may have been because Miss Rama 
Rau’s party attracted more than the 
usual attention. The author is a native 
of India, her husband, writer Faubion 
Bowers, is an American, and their small 
son’s nurse*is a Negro. Also the fact 
that Mr. Bowers speaks Russian quite 
fluently was a definite asset. But cer- 
tainly they found the Russians they met 
friendly and hospitable, with plenty of 
leisure and money enough to entertain 
at hotel dinners and bars. 

Every time they appeared at a restau- 
rant someone came to their table to talk. 
In this casual manner they became ac- 
quainted with Sasha, a young architect, 
who offered himself as a guide, and 
pointed out the beauty and culture of 
Leningrad, which still possesses many re- 
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minders of its former wealth and ro- 
mance. 

In Moscow, a more industrial city, 
they met two students, Boris and Shura, 
who introduced them to the various res- 
taurants, museums and theaters in the 
city. The author describes the plots of 
several plays and magazine stories, 
which exemplify the type of entertain- 
ment enjoyed by the Muscovites. 

The Russians consider their children 
the most important citizens of the coun- 
try. The way children are reared is 
vividly described, from their infancy 
when they are “swaddled” for months, 
through nursery schools which take chil- 
dren at the age of four months so moth- 
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ers may work, to the elementary educa- 
tion which ends at age fourteen, when 
childhood also ends, and the boys and 
girls are considered adults. Everything 
possible is done for the child’s entertain- 
ment, education and well-being, and 
children are polite, considerate and well- 
behaved. 

Nearly every adult with whom the 
Bowers came in contact had a serious, 
often grim outlook on life; Shura, the 
student, was the only light-hearted per- 
son they met. 

In Russia, the author discovered, 
movie stars are not considered “creative 
artists,” and enjoy fewer privileges than 
directors, writers and stage actors. The 
real elite, except for the politicians, of 
course, are the writers, artists, ballerinas, 
musicians, stage actors, directors and sci- 
entists. Miss Rama Rau spent an inter- 


esting afternoon with writer Ann 
Kalma and was amazed at the wealth 
displayed by this woman who has writ 
ten fifteen books in fifteen years. 

There are fascinating accounts of 
shopping trips for groceries and gowns 
Jai’s fifth birthday party, a student’s mar. 
riage, an extra-marital love affair and 
many other aspects of life behind the 
iron curtain as the author saw it. 


Marie Butier Corrry 


The Crossing of Antarctica, by Sir 
Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund 
Hillary. 328 pp. Little, Brown, 
$7.50. 


LMostT half a century ago, Captain 
Robert Scott, a brave Englishman, 

struggled across the frozen wastes of the 
Antarctic to the South Pole, only to 
perish on the way back. Scott was the 
last man to reach the Pole by land until 
the winter—summer in the Antarctic— 
of 1957-58, when Dr. Vivian Fuchs and 
Sir Edmund Hillary were greeted at the 
South Pole by the American navy men 
who maintain a base there. 

Technological progress during the first 
half of the twentieth century had greatly 
altered the man versus nature odds faced 
by the expeditions led by Scott and 
Fuchs. Captain Scott made the journey 
with dog teams and sledges plus a great 
reserve of courage. Fuchs, now Sir Viv- 
ian Fuchs, covered the 2,500 miles across 
the continent in enclosed American 
made Sno-Cats and World War Il 
Weasels. While Captain Scott’s men 
ate their dogs as supplies diminished, 
Fuchs and Hillary discarded vehicles. 

Planes helped Fuchs reconnoiter ter 
rain and set up forward bases, and radios 
made possible communication with the 
separated groups of the expedition 4s 
well as with B.B.C. in London. And if 
things really got tough, there was always 
the U.S. Navy ready to lend a hand 
from its polar bases. While the Com 
monwealth Expedition of 1957-58 had 
many technological advantages over the 
ill-fated Scott venture, this should not 
detract from the magnitude of the ac 
complishment. Like Scott, they still 
faced the perils from cold so intense 
it seared the skin and from that danger 
ous phenomenon known as “whiteout 
when a continucus white cloud layet 
merges with the white snow surface t 
obliterate the horizon. 
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But, paradoxically, one of the great- 
est hazards faced by Fuchs was one that 
did not confront Scott. It was a problem 
created by modern equipment. The 
heavy Sno-Cats and Weasels broke 
through crusts of snow and ice that 
would support dogs and sledges. And 
beneath the crust lay treacherous crev- 
asses capable of swallowing up men and 
vehicles. Vehicles were roped together 
much as men are in mountain climbing 
so that when one slipped into a crevasse 
the others would retrieve it. 

In separate chapters of the book, Sir 
Edmund Hillary, “the conquerer of 
Everest,” relates how he and his band 
of New Zealanders blazed a trail from 
the other side of the continent for Fuchs 
and his men to follow on the second 
half of their journey. 

Both Fuchs and Hillary will remain 
more renowned for their explorations 
than for their literary gifts. They write 
in a business-like manner, but without 
the drama of Captain Scott. Had they 
faced the overwhelming odds he faced, 
had they watched their men perish one 
by one, had they seen their own end 
approaching—they too might have risen 
to the same literary heights. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


Star Wormwood, by Curtis Bok. 228 
pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


ve so closely upon a widely 
acclaimed motion picture that was 
frankly and forcefully opposed to capital 
punishment, Judge Bok’s splendid little 
book should have a great impact. It is 
ldom indeed that one finds so happy 
a combination of professional compe- 
tence and literary mastery addressing it- 
elf to the technicalities of crime and 
punishment. One can only hope that 
this book and its message will receive 
wide and serious attention. 

Bok tells the story of seventeen-year- 
dd Roger Haike, his crime (the panic 
killing of a girl, further aggravated by a 
compulsive act of “cannibalism”), his 
tial (a shocking indictment of the ex- 
tent to which justice falls prey to indi- 
vidual prejudices and ambitions), and 
his execution Cone of the most moving 
Pieces of writing this reviewer has en- 
countered for quite some time). Each 
of the three narrative sections is fol- 
lowed by a more formal legal commen- 
lary based upon a series of lectures de- 
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livered by the author at the University 
of Virginia Law School in 1957. 
Crucial to the author's thesis is the 
familiar inadequacy of the legal defini- 
tion of sanity that Frederick Wertham 
and others have so energetically por- 
trayed. But Bok goes much further. This 
is not merely an attack upon capital 
punishment or the failure of the legal 
process to make adequate provision for 
psychiatric factors in the determination 
of guilt; instead, it is an attack upon 
the punishment concept itself. The au- 
thor proposes an utterly new penology, 
one in which treatment and education 
would combine to protect society by 
salvaging the criminal. In this he de- 
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parts somewhat from Wertham’s use of 
the tools and findings of psychiatry in 
that he would preserve the adversary 
trial format but restrict its scope to a 
concern over the strict facts of the case. 
Only later, when a determination of the 
disposition of the convicted offender is 
made, would he introduce psychiatric 
analysis and other sociological and psy- 
chological inquiries into motivation and 
antecedents of the crime. 

It is a challenging thesis he offers and 
one which will undoubtedly stir much 
resentment on the part of those who 
periodically bemoan what they consider 
the “coddling” of criminals. Under the 
system Bok proposes, a proven killer 
could be released after a short period of 
successful treatment and education while 
some habitual minor offender might be 
held under treatment for life. Never- 


theless, Bok speaks with the full author- 
ity of his professional training and back- 
ground and in tones of fervent convic- 
tion. His proposal deserves a hearing at 
this time. 

In stressing the message, this review 
might not be giving full justice to the 
narrative. Bok’s effective telling of the 
tragic story of Roger Haike stands on 
its own merit, so much so that, even 
after the final cruel details of the execu- 
tion have been absorbed, an image of a 
bewildered, frightened youth with deep 
hungry eyes will haunt the reader’s mem- 
ory. Such a reader will undoubtedly 
unite his voice (as this reviewer most 
emphatically does) with the author’s as 
he declares: “I protest this dreadful case.” 


Gorpon C. ZAHN 


Public Schools and Moral Education, 
The Influence of Horace Mann, 
William T. Harris and John 
Dewey, by Neil G. McCluskey, 
S.J. 315 pp. Columbia University 
Press. $6. 


Education and Freedom, by Vice Ad- 
miral H. G. Rickover. 256 pp. 
Dutton. $3.50. 


Bi HE Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion published Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools in 1951, 
partly in answer to frequent charges that 
the public schools were “godless” and 
“secularist.” That document defined 
moral and spiritual values as “those val- 
ues, which, when applied to human 
behavior, exalt and refine life and 
bring it into accord with standards 
of conduct that are approved in our 
democratic culture.” The sanctions 
for these values were of the natural 
order, and the authors warned that re- 
ligious sanctions “may not be invoked in 
the public school classroom.” Father 
McCluskey in Public Schools and Moral 
Education traces the development of 
this public school philosophy by examin- 
ing the speeches and writings of the 
three leading philosophers of public 
school education—Horace Mann, -Wil- 
liam Torrey Harris and John Dewey. 
Father McCluskey’s scholarly, _ re- 
strained and understanding examination 
of the works of Mann, Harris and 
Dewey leads him to the conclusion that 
their “value” philosophies have led to 
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the elimination of religion from today’s 
public schools, leaving civic and political 
virtue, or good citizenship, as the pri- 
mary goal of common school education. 
For those who believe in supernatural 
religion, the public school system as 
presently constituted is incapable of car- 
ing for the moral side of education. His 
final conclusion or prediction is: “Unless 
serious efforts toward compromise suc- 
ceed in modifying present patterns, the 
American public school will of necessity 
become increasingly secular. This in 
turn will continue to augment the per- 
centage of children in non-public schools 
placed there by parents who desire some 
religious orientation in the formal educa- 
tion of their children.” 

The question of whether the public 
school can serve the religious pluralism 
of American society has usually been 
treated with more heat than light. 
Father McCluskey’s tolerant investiga- 
tion of the problem throws white light 
on it. 

An increasing number of thoughtful 
writers on education are postulating that 
the American secondary school ought no 
longer to concentrate its efforts on some 
of the problems that engrossed it for 
several previous decades. Such duties as 
Americanizing the immigrant, giving 
unity to a heterogeneous population, 
and inculcating democracy and equality 
are no longer as urgent as they once 
were, and the school can now give its 
full attention to the intellectual content 
of the schaol curriculum. Vice Admiral 
Rickover in Education and Freedom de- 
velops this point, together with numer- 
ous others, and offers suggestions that, 
in his opinion, will improve American 
education and prepare students for the 
exacting and complex world of the pres- 
ent and future. 

Although he stresses the need for ex- 
pert scientists and engineers in order to 
develop new material resources, to con- 
serve dwindling reserves and to keep the 
United States in the forefront of scien- 
tific and technological advances that 
have a direct bearing on preserving our 
national independence, he does not pass 
over the equal need of highly educated 
men and women in the humanities and 
social sciences. 

His main concern, however, is with 
the American secondary school and its 
curriculum in preparing students who 
will be competent to study successfully 
the rugged college courses directly aimed 
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at the highly technical requirements of 
a nuclear age. He has little patience 
with much of the work of the high 
school that offers no challenge to the 
capable student. For them he proposes 
specialized educational _ institutions 
rather than the common comprehensive 
high schools. 

This is a vigorous book. Not all read- 
ers will agree with, some will vigorously 
oppose, his ideas and solutions, but his 
points of view must be given serious 
consideration. 


BrorHer Witi1AmM Mane, C.S.C. 


Race: Individual and Collective Be- 
havior, edited by Edgar T. 
Thompson and Everett C. Hughes. 
619 pp. Free Press. $7.50. 


An Anthropologist at Work, Writ- 
ings of Ruth Benedict, by Mar- 
garet Mead. 583 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $6. 


epeees for Nazi Germany there is 
probably no country in the world 
where so much has been written about 
race as in the United States in the last 
few decades. As a matter of fact, there 
are so many books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles on interracial relations that even 
professionals in this field find great dif- 
ficulty in keeping up to date. To facili- 
tate access to the more worthwhile pub- 
lications experts in the field have recent- 
ly resorted to compiling readers excerpt- 
ed from here, there and everywhere. 





Ruth Benedict: Lights and shadows 


As with other compilers, Thompso 
and Hughes make no claim to be incly. 
sive or comprehensive. Their main py. 
pose is to rouse people to “think creg. 
tively and critically,” to ask questions 
about their own experience in commv- 
nity living and with the aid of theg 
selections try to find some of the cor 
rect answers. One can only hope and 
pray that their high-minded purposes 
will be well served by their wise choice 
of over a hundred selections that run 
the gamut from popular emotional lit 
erature all the way to exact scientific 
contributions. 

One important criticism must be made 
of this book of readings on race rela 
tions. It must be greatly deplored that 
none of the selections make the slightest 
effort to point to the contributions reli- 
gion has made or could make toward 
resolving interracial tension and _prob- 
lems. Any social scientist must be aware 
of the all too obvious fact that the abys 
mal separations between peoples that 
have been engendered by the most vi- 
cious form of ethnocentrism, Racism, 
from which prejudice, discrimination, in- 
justice, genocide and many, many mod: 
ern evils draw their infamous energiz- 
ing inspiration, can ultimately be stifled 
only by some kind of conversion. While 
emotional, scientific and democratic ap- 
peals make contributions in the right 
direction, experience has shown that 
only a recognition of the fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of all men under 
God can solve the racial problem. 

“God gave to every people a cup,” the 
chief said, “a cup of clay, and from this 
cup they drank their life. They all 
dipped in the water, but their cups were 
different.” This diversity and unique 
ethos that distinguishes one culture from 
another stimulated Ruth Benedict in‘ 
creating an entirely new field of anthro 
pology. The moulding of different types 
of personality by consistently different 
and patterned ways of belief and be 
havior convinced her that cultures were 
in reality “personalities writ large,” that 
must be studied and analyzed as one 
would an individual personality. 

She maintained that cultures like per 
sonalities not only incorporate any num 
ber of disparate traits but also organiz 
them in a meaningful way. The inte 
grating principle is the dominant att 
tude or pattern which puts a recognizt 
ble stamp upon a people’s way of life 
The intensive study of a culture should 
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be aimed at discovering this spirit or 
leitmotif which fashions manners and 
morals not as piecemeal items of be- 
havior but channelizes all into an inte- 
grated whole. In each cultural heritage 
the individual is pressured into con- 
famable behavior by certain rules of 
conduct, by particular emotional con- 
trols, by a culturally defined value at- 
titude system. 

This relativistic and deterministic in- 
terpretation of the role of culture soon 
led Ruth Benedict to declare that all 
‘sormality is culturally defined,” and 
that “morality is only a convenient term 
for socially approved habits.” Although 
her denial of any “absolute definition of 
morality” C“all our local conventions of 
moral behavior and of immoral are with- 
out absolute validity”) puts her in the 
forefront of the ethical relativists, it is 
not clear how far she is willing to carry 
this distortion. In the very context in 
which the above was written she speaks 
of the possibility that “a modicum of 
what is considered right and what wrong 
could be disentangled, that is shared by 
the whole human race.” In a letter she 
praises a Father Anthony among the 
Zunis who “thinks he could have me 
in the fold if I were exposed long 
enough. Perhaps he could; I’m smittten 
with the faith of all such—.” 

In her anthropological writings and in 
her poems (published under the name 
of Anne Singleton) one senses a certain 
well-meaning but futile search for truth. 
In the incomplete “Story of My Life” 
sadness and depression and a morbid ob- 
session with death seem to have haunted 
her from early childhood. Now and then 
ashaft of light pierced the murky dark- 
ness in which the soul of this genius 
struggled, for Christ was to her “a real 
person” and prayer a consolation. The 
unique life-pattern of the famous au- 
thor of Patterns of Culture, like the per- 
snalities and cultures she wrote about, 
was a mixture of lights and shadows. 


SytvesTer A. Sieber, S.V.D. 


The Angry Scar, The Story of Re- 
construction, by Hodding Carter. 
425 pp. Doubleday. $5.95. 


emer Carter, “Pulitzer Prize 
winning editor of the Delta Demo- 
crat and Times and a fighting Southern 
liberal with a national reputation,” has 
written a fine narrative history that 
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Hodding Carter: The loser remembers 


should be read in both the North and 
the South. Like W. J. Cash’s famed 
work on the South, this book should 
be in the library of every editor, legis- 
lator, jurist, sociologist or any other 
thoughtful citizen who is concerned 
with the problem posed in post-Little 
Rock America. It should especially be 
in the hands of any fair-minded individ- 
ual who has the temerity to open his 
mouth upon the subject of “the South.” 

As Mr. Carter so well points out the 
Irish still remember Cromwell as if he 
were Hitler or even Batista for he is a 
symbol of tyranny and injustice and con- 
quest. In the summation chapter entitled 
“Heritage” Mr. Carter well illustrates his 
thesis in the lines “The losers always 
remember strife and ruin and abuse far 
longer and more imaginatively than do 
the victors . . . they heard the tales told 
and believed by teller and hearers as 
unchallenged proof of Yankee avarice 
and vengeance and Southern suffering 
and heroism.” 

The author points out that many in- 
telligent Southerners are today con- 
vinced that the nation is in the hands 
of the same type of people that ruined 
their section of the country a hundred 
years ago. The Radical Republicans that 
controlled the destiny of this country 
from 1865 to 1877 were so intent upon 
accomplishing their purpose that they 
tried—and failed by only one vote—to 
impeach the President of the United 
States. Yet, outside the scalawags and 
crooks, most of these men were sincere 
and believed they were but advancing 


the cause of democracy. Reconstruction 
became under their vindictive and po- 
litical hands not only a misnomer but 
also a travesty on the cause of democ- 
racy. 

We who today cannot understand the 
mind of the South, who cannot but feel 
deeply that the people of the South have 
lost, because of their “peculiar institu- 
tion,” all the finer instincts of democ- 
racy and justice would do well to read 
Hodding Carter’s finely illustrated ac- 
count of why this is so, why these peo- 
ple act as they do in this matter. We 
might then ourselves at least think with 
more fairness, and as with knowledge 
there comes understanding, with the 
latter there also comes tolerance. Only 
in these may be found solutions to this 
century-old problem. The Angry Scar 
will help us reach understanding, so 
Mr. Carter has accomplished his objec- 
tive in writing this book. 

The Angry Scar is not intended for 
the professional historian; as Mr. Carter 
himself states “this work is essentially 
an interpretive synthesis of a consider- 
able body of writing on the Reconstruc- 
tion period.” 

J. Herman ScHAUINGER 


Grand Canyon, Today and All Its 
Yesterdays, by Joseph W. Krutch. 
276 pp. Sloane. $5. 


Land of Giants, The Drive to the 
Pacific Northwest, 1750-1950, by 
David Lavender. 468 pp. Double- 
day. $5.95. 


M®: Krutcu’s book is a piece of de- 
scriptive and interpretative writ- 
ing. The author, one of our most dis- 
tinguished critics, has taken more and 
more in late years to nature study and 
particularly to the West. Briefly, he has 
written a history—insofar as one can 
write the history—of the great canyon. 
It is the story of the early explorers who 
visited these parts. It is a sketch of wild 
life near and in the canyon. The ac- 
count is like a huge, highly colored por- 
trait of the canyon itself. a 
In addition, the author has accom- 
plished an extraordinary recréation of 
the atmosphere, and an exposition of 
the calm, amounting almost to a spirit- 
ual peace, that seems to descend upon 
an observer who stays for a time, letting 
the hugeness and the witching spell of 
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the park work upon him. Mr. Krutch is 
particularly effective in pages about the 
Bright Angel trail, the lodge in the bot- 
tom of the canyon, the peaceful air. He 
is familiar with many geological facts 
which enable him to explain the forma- 
tion of the canyon with unusual accur- 
acy. In many respects the book is a 
geological essay, with side excursions 
into botany, history, transportation, ani- 
mal life, plane trips over the canyon, 
and so on. A philosophic tone governs 
the whole work. Needless to say, it is 
superbly written. 

As for Land of Giants, students of 
western history already familiar with 
David Lavender’s excellent study called 
Bent’s Fort need no urging to read him 
again. This volume is in the same fine 
tradition. Writing in a style lively and 
flexible, with that mastery of material 
derived from first hand and thorough 
knowledge, the author has drawn a most 
readable picture of exploration in the 
great northwest. 

To begin his story he has gone back 
to the days of Francis Drake and Apos- 
tolos Valerianos, known to posterity as 
Juan de Fuca, earliest white men to 
cruise the northern waters. The adven- 
tures of Vitus Bering follow. The late 
1700’s are sketched in as if they were 
only yesterdays. Russian activities were 
soon ferreted out by Spanish secret 
agents in St. Petersburg, and particu- 
larly news about wealth to be amassed 
in fur trade. That brought the Spanish 
onto the scene. With Captain Cook’s 
voyage England is on the stage, then 
the United States. 

Activities of the fur companies are 
detailed with scrupulous exactness. By 
1831 the scene had changed, and solid 
and permanent settlement had become 
an obvious fact. There are almost in- 
credible stories of prospecting, of hard- 
ships, of fights, of Indian affairs. The 
closing sections show the gradual adjust- 
ment of the settlers to modern civiliza- 
tion, the end of savage opposition, and 
the story of the modern northwest. Con- 
sidered as a whole, this is a magnificent 
panorama and shrewd commentary on 
the breed of giants who went into the 
strange land, and won it over for the 
United States. 

Fine maps, a beautiful format, a dis- 
tinguished jacket grace the work. It is 
a pleasure to recommend Land of 


Giants. 
L. V. Jacks 


Carpaccio, by Terisio Pignatti. 54 
reproductions in full color. 119 
pp. Skira. $5.75. 


ener appraisal of the work of 
Carpaccio has come at a time when 
art historians and critics can better rec- 
ognize the quality of his painting. New 
analytical viewpoints have widened and 
deepened, accepting the broadening 
scope of modern judgments. 

Some of Carpaccio’s previous critics 
have developed certain aspects of his 
style and extolled them to the exclusion 
of others. Such was the interpretation 
of Ruskin, who confined himself to 
lauding the imagination or inspiration 
of Carpaccio. Different phases of the 
latter's work have absorbed the interest 
of other critics, but Pignatti has pre- 
sented an overall picture of the artist’s 
abilities and characteristics. These he 
has chronologically interpreted through 
Carpaccio’s phases of development, care- 
fully weaving the threads together to 
form a pattern from his first phase to 
his last. 


Carpaccio’s early work showed some 
weakness of color and a kind of primi- 
tive precision often present in the work 
of one not yet facile. Development, how- 
ever, occurred rapidly. The artist was 
still in his early thirties when he began 
to work on the Legend of St. Ursula, 
a series of panels. Venice was a city of 
pageantry and the story of the saint un- 
folds in Venetian background with all 
the colorful costume and architecture 
of Venice. This is regardless of the 
fact that in the original legend St. Ur- 
sula and her companions travelled to 
both England and Germany. The canal 
of Venice, lined with famous buildings 
and exhibiting ducal crests and waving 
banners, is the chief background. Si- 
multaneity is sometimes present in the 
linking of two scenes together in one 
long horizontal rectangle, with the only 
separation between the two secured by 
a flagpole or a pillar. Perspective in 
such arrangements sometimes agrees in 
vanishing point, sometimes not. Spatial 
representation is, however, never sub- 
ordinated to color effects by the artist. 
Accuracy of detail is treated so subtly 
that we are ordinarily unconscious of 
violations of perspective, which are very 
rare. There is a delicacy in treating 
reality that makes his work live without 
obtrusive realism. 

In the period of Carpaccio’s maturity, 


some of the colors reveal more use of 
light. His skill develops especially ji 
composition, and his observation of de. 
tail is remarkable. Not infrequently 
there is a charming humor in his faith. 
ful delineation of the customs and foi. 
bles of the life of Venice. His baby 
angels play like babies, and his saints 
often have informal human. attitudes. 
All this adds to the narrative style that 
is one of Carpaccio’s chief characteris. 
tics. 

The illustrations for Pignatti’s criti- 
cal text are delightfully chosen to re 
veal all this. The writer has found 
Carpaccio’s poetic humanism, his sym 
pathetic perception of detail, his fer. 
tile imagery and delicate humor. He has 
presented them to us in this volume 
with analytic understanding and ex 
pressive, flowing ease. 


SistER Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


Modern Art, A Pictorial Anthology, 
edited by Charles McCurdy. 489 
pp. Macmillan. $9.50. 


HIs volume, with over 1,000 black 

and white illustrations, delineates 
significant developments in the visual 
arts from 1850 to the present, showing 
the radical transformations in painting, 
sculpture, architecture and design that 
have accompanied and been influenced 
by the changes in science, technology 
and society. 

The book is divided into six chapters 
dealing with painting in Europe, the 
United States and Latin America, and 
international surveys of sculpture, ar 
chitecture and design. Each of these 
units has a concise and clear analysis 
of major movements and important in 
dividual artists prepared by such spe 
cialists as Bernard Myers, Sam Hur 
ter and Stuart Preston. A definitive bib 
liography of 700 entries supplies 4 
wealth of detailed information and gives 
a key to further study by brief summar- 
ies of the contents and evaluations of 
the listings. An excellent glossary of 
terms of the various schools, styles and 
phases of modern art gives briefly not 
only the basic characteristics of each 
movement, but also tells the derivation 
of the name, the leaders of the group, 
and the subsequent development and 
influences of the movement. Of interest 
to teachers and study groups is the fact 
that black and white projection slides 
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duplicating the illustrations are obtain- 
able. 

Throughout the volume, the purposes 
of the artists are given, often in their 
own words. The influences of the in- 
dividual and his contributions are clear- 
ly shown in their relationship to the 
pverall pattern of modern art. 

The “close relationship between de- 
ign, architecture, and painting and 
culpture” is shown as bearing witness 
‘o a common spirit and common in- 
piration in the various expressions of 
our time.” Examples are lucid in trac- 
ing the evolution of modern design and 
thus give a truly complete survey of all 
facets of modern art in an objective 
and interesting review that offers great- 
et understanding and appreciation of 
the development of the painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and design of our 
times. 


Bernice Reep Wirre 


The Philosophy of Art History, by 
Arnold Hauser. 411 pp. Knopf. 
$7.50. 


Mos Books on methodology are per- 
plexingly difficult if not down- 
tight incomprehensible. This latest book 
by Professor Hauser of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, which examines the methodology 
of art history, is no exception. It is there- 
fore recommendable chiefly to aesthe- 
ticians, art students who already know 
their art history, and professional art 
historians including museum curators 
ind teachers. It is a sophisticated book, 
plete with quotations mostly from 
German and Austrian authorities, Marx, 
Freud, Nietzsche, Wolfflin, and many 
ithers. These were the thinkers who ex- 
posed self-deception in art and in the 
name of economics, psychoanalysis, ret- 
action or sociology, de-bunked the art 
if various periods. 

Dr. Hauser explores the virtues of 
wciology, “a focal discipline upon which 
the entire world-view centers.” He recog- 
izes the keystone in Wolfflin, who held 
that national feeling, or the Volksgeist, 
was the source of stylistic forms and 
tends. Thus, the reader is told, there is 
00 perfect style, not anyway for the art 
tistorian, who must explain everything 
by the social conditions of the time. 
Wolffin is the inventor of the phrase 
‘art history without names,” which, ac- 
‘rding to Dr. Hauser, now claims as 
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followers both Berenson and Croce. For 
example, Berenson postulates and con- 
structs new artistic personalities like 
“Amico di Sandro” out of works form- 
erly attributed to Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, 
and Filippo Lippi, while Croce distin- 
guished between the “aesthetic personal- 
ity’ and “the biographical personality” 
of the artist. Both writers concurred in 
Wolfflin’s principle of anonymous art 
history. 

What results from this method is the 
science of relativism, almost neutralizing 
enthusiasm itself. As the author says, 
“every present has a different past, and 
so history has to be continually re-writ- 
ten, the creations of art re-interpreted.” 
Resurrections of art personalities are al- 
ways ocurring in later ages. Pontormo, 
Parmigianino and El Greco, dead, 
buried and forgotten until modern ex- 
pressionism, were within memory resur- 
rected because their styles began to speak 
to the modern world. So, the present 
has, in Nietzsche’s phrase, a “retroactive 
power.” Malraux, on the other hand, in 
his Voix du Silence is adducted by Dr. 
Hauser as saying that we inevitably mis- 
understand the art of the past. 

The author's first two chapters, which 
deal with the sociological approach, are 
somewhat stilted, perhaps because based 
on lecture texts, but the rest of the book 
is full of very human and sage observa- 
tions. Reasons for the popularity of Tan- 
agra figurines; reasons why the artist of 
the Christian Middle Ages “knows” as 
well as sees; why Raphael’s genius did 
not create the High Renaissance; why 
Chaplin, Pickford, Fairbanks and Garbo 
specialized in certain types of roles, are 
all methodologically correct and memor- 
able. 

Dr. Hauser makes you understand 
that what the art historian must have is 
a keen nose for ironies, but that this is 
sometimes like the snake biting its own 
tail. In any case, as Malraux has shown, 
time changes works of art, they wither, 
and then posterity may pump strange 
new air into them. 

James W. Lane 


Mass Leisure, edited by Eric Larra- 
bee and Rolf Meyersohn. 429 pp. 
Free Press. $6. 


= means many different things 
to different people. For the consumer 
the meaning varies between two ex- 


tremes: simply nonwork and, at the 
other extreme, the free time that helps 
a man develop his creative and intuitive 
powers. For the producer of commercial- 
ized leisure, it can be just a business that 
makes profit out of fun, or else, at the 
other pole, it can be a way of lifting the 
intellectual and moral level of man. 

Most of us, consumers and producers 
alike, operate somewhere in the area be- 
tween these two poles, and it is this area 
that the anthology Mass Leisure ex- 
plores. Inevitably, many of the book’s 
forty-one articles focus not only on lei- 
sure, but also on work, with which it is 
inextricably intertwined. 

The most valuable piece in the book 
is “Work and Leisure in Post-Industrial 
Society” by David Riesman. Unlike 
most sociologists, he manages to make 
his points with a minimum of sociologi- 
cal argot. Also, instead of only collect- 
ing data and more data in Univac 
fashion, he presents a point of view. He 
argues, for example, that leisure should 
not be regarded simply as an aspirin for 
the migraines of work. 

I wish that the mass of material in 
this book had been shaped into more of 
a unity by somebody like Riesman. As it 
is, the book is useful to the specialist 
who wants to have a leisurely sociologi- 
cal smorgasbord. 

Bos SENSER 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. Translated 
into English verse by Kimon 
Friar. 824 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $10. 


teem FRIAR'S superb translation of 
Nikos Kazantzakis’ The Odyssey: A 
Modern Sequel is a literary event of the 
first order. An epic of twenty-four books, 
totaling 33,333 lines, Kazantzakis’ Odys- 
sey presents an Odysseus as complex, as 
versatile, as self-poised and self-actuated 
as Homer’s. Allegorically, his restless 
quest can be interpreted as the pilgrim- 
age of a modern pagan, without a 
shrine, without any real goal beyond 
the seeking. For Kazantzakis’ hero finds 
a kingdom of God within him—but no- 
where else. Self-realization and self-deifi- 
cation are stages on the road in his 
search for a freedom so absolute and so 
egocentric that only a tyrant or a god 
can enjoy it. It culminates in a death 
that is truly a dissolution. 
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Commenting on the prominence of 
the cult of the Bull in Kazantzakis’ 
poem, Professor W. B. Stanford shows 
that the bull-games “symbolically de- 
note that the Cretans did not fear the 
abyss or the terror of death, but could 
transform the moment of terror 
into a superb game.” Kazantzakis gives 
Odysseus the power to gaze unflinch- 
ingly into this abyss. Dr. Friar insists, 
however, that the philosophy of Kazant- 
zakis’ hero is not really nihilistic, but 
hopeful beyond hope. Kazantzakis him- 
self maintains that “Only beyond abso- 
lute despair is the door of absolute hope 
found.” He makes Odysseus a post-Hel- 
lenic Greek, a Cretan in whom are syn- 
thesized Greek activism and Oriental 
contemplation. In terms of modern 
philosophy, he may be said to combine 
the tragic optimism of Nietzsche’s super- 
man with Bergson’s elan vital, an energy 
that transcends despair. Yet any general- 
ization that one may apply to this mod- 
ern Odysseus is to some extent a falsifi- 
cation. He is too complex to be readily 
categorized. 

The philosophical allegory is carried 
along on a turbulent stream of narrative, 
beginning with Odysseus’ cleansing 
himself after the slaughter of the suit- 
ors, before he sets out on a fabulous 
journey which includes carrying away 
a willing Helen from the dull, decadent 
Spartan court; marrying her to a Cretan 
shepherd; setting up in Sparta and Crete 
young, vigorous, barbarian governments; 
exploring the sources of the Nile. The 
climactic episode occurs in Book XVI, 
when Odysseus builds for himself a city 
in the wilderness and sets himself up as 
a god. The city destroyed by a volcanic 
eruption, Odysseus retires into a more 
contemplative and in a sense more fruit- 
ful way of life. 

One sees even in the verve of the 
narrative and its lyric pauses the energy 
of the Hellenic spirit, the quietism of 
the Oriental. The metaphors are freshly 
conceived, robust and sensuous. There 
is no discernible flagging of creative en- 
ergy in this long poem, though the 
reader is often wearied by its feverish, 
exhausting pace. 

The adequacy of Dr. Friar’s trans- 
lation of Kazantzakis’ epic is attested by 
the most competent judge it can have: 
the author himself, with whom Dr. 
Friar worked in close cooperation during 
the early Fifties. The value of the Eng- 
lish edition is enhanced by the expres- 
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sive line drawings of Nicholas Hadji- 
Kyriaco Ghika, by Dr. Friar’s careful 
introduction and summaries, and by the 
attractive format. 


Sister Mary Puiuirepa, B.V.M. 


One Great Society, Humane Learn- 
ing in the United States, by How- 
ard Mumford Jones. 241 pp. Har- 
court, Brace. $4.50. 


UCH IS written in our times about 

the need for increased support of 
scientific education and, as a counter- 
weight, supporters of the humanities 
point to the dangers inherent in the con- 
tinued neglect of their activities. This 
debate, for that is what it has become, is 
most often carried on at the polemical 
level and rather than enlisting support 
for its various concerns, tends to alien- 
ate the public. Such is not the case with 
this wise and lucid book of Professor 
Jones. 

Drawing on his wide personal back- 
ground in the humanities as well as 
from his informed enthusiasm for the 
contributions of the social sciences and 
the natural sciences, Jones sketches the 
nature, function and needs of humane 
learning in the United States. Through- 
out his presentation, he is aware of the 
interrelation between the humanities 


and other disciplines and rather than 
posing one type of learning over against 
another, his overall theme is fashioned 
after Wordsworth’s “One great society 


Howard Mumford Jones: The humanities 


alone on earth; the noble Living and th 
noble Dead.” 

Jones sees the humanities as “a grow 
of subjects devoted to the study of man 
as a being other than a biological prod. 
uct and different from a social or socio. 
logical entity.” Proper to this unique dj 
mension of man, the subjects in que 
tion, as philosophy, the arts, language 
and history, all serve as ways of ey. 
pressing, analyzing and recording man’ 
nature and activities. Furthermore, t 
the extent that the humanities are ap 
proached sympathetically and_ intelli 
gently, they foster individual develop 
ment and maturation in that they link 
an understanding of man’s past in it 
weaknesses and achievements with an 
insight into his present problems and po. 
tentialities. This awareness of tradition 
and its preservation is largely the re 
sponsibility of the humanities, although 
it functions with great meaning in the 
other disciplines as well, particularly the 
social sciences. Completely avoiding the 
reduction of humane learning to its po 
litical or social usefulness, Jones never 
theless makes apparent the indispensable 
contribution made by humanistic schdl- 
arship to all human endeavors, including 
successful efforts in times of war, as il 
lustrated by its work in linguistics. 

There follows a detailed consideration 
of the activities of scholarship, art and 
criticism as well as a balanced discussion 
of the training of scholars. Jones's ow 
humanistic scholarship and_prudentid 
judgment pervades the entire work ani 
is itself an excellent testament to the 
level of work done in the humanitis 
An epilogue cites the present needs ¢ 
the humanities, and is reinforced by the 
presence of some startling statistics 0 
the paucity of resources available 
American humanistic scholarship. 

The latter state of affairs is partic 
larly revealing when contrasted with the 
resources of the natural and social st 
ences. The reader of One Great Socie 
may rightly wonder as to the origin ani 
cause of this imbalance on the America! 
scene, and it is perhaps the only serio 
defect of Jones’s book that he does mé 
sufficiently account for such a develop 
ment. On the other hand, a wide # 
quaintance with One Great Sociel) 
will do much to change this imbalane 
and realign the place of the humanitie 
in our cultural and educational persp® 
tive. 

Joun J. McDermott 
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velop II" HE SLOW sleepwalking of the Mid- 
y link T ie Ages,” Walt Whitman jibed, 
MM IS and Mark Twain was humorlessly sav- 
th am age about medieval churchmen and me- 
id po dieval plumbing. They wrote partly in 
dition} reaction to the spell cast by Walter 
1€ TEE Scott, who invested deeds of knighthood 
rough and valor with a still remembered glory. 
in the} In a sense, Scott caused the Oxford 
ly the | Movement and, so Mark Twain held, 
Ig the the American Civil War. Scott’s was 
tS PF not the only popular medieval picture: 
never from the Middle Ages Rossetti and the 
nsable pre-Raphaelites drew angular, and at 
schol times anemic, figures of a type satirized 
uding! by W. S. Gilbert. As with men of let- 
as i ters, so it was with scholars; the me- 
Cs: | dieval period has long been the subject 
ration} of ill-natured controversy. Now most 
tt andl scholars and writers agree that, when- 
ussioE ever this period may have begun and 
S Wii ended, it was not a dreamy time, but 
lentil one of excitement and ferment in sci- 
ck and ence, learning and statecraft as well as 
to the in the arts and religion. 

mits} Such an excitement is shared with 
eds Of the fortunate readers of Medieval Eng- 
by th land, edited by Austin Lane Poole (two 
1¢S F volumes, illustrated, $17.50, Oxford 
ble I University Press). This book is a new 
edition, rewritten and revised, of a 
standard work. Each of the nineteen 
chapters Con such subjects as town plan- 
‘a! SE ning, the art of war, education, “civil 
ocie!}# costume,” coinage and “recreations”) is 
in ani the work of an expert, most of them 
erica holders of posts at the University of Ox- 
seri ford. The chapter entitled “Religious 
es WF Life and Organization” is by Dom Da- 
oveloph vid Knowles, O.S.B., Regius Professor 
de of Modern History in the University of 
societ}t Cambridge. In some fifty pages Dom 
alan David gives a fascinating and thorough- 
anit ly objective account of the influence of 
erspet bishops, monks, the papacy and the final 
impulse of the friars on the Church in 
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England. It is amazing that with such 
little space at his disposal he can also 
find room for fitting into the pattern 
such obscure religious bodies as the Gil- 
bertines and the order of Grandmont. 
Of the spiritual goals for which “this 
outward show” of organization existed, 
Dom David says: “The period of awak- 
ening and reform from 1000 to 1250 
was undoubtedly one of remarkable 
spiritual renewal and _ achievement; 
thenceforward, for more than two cen- 
turies, the August sunshine waned to 
December.” 

The greatest English writer of the 
medieval . period, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
lived in the November of this waning, 
and such figures as his Pardoner, the 
Monk and perhaps even the Prioress 
seem more representative of the world- 
ly than the spiritual. And yet, as Dom 
David Knowles says in Medieval Eng- 
land, “Chaucer, for all his satire and 
coarseness, is at every point the un- 
questioning believer, at home with the 
devotion of his time and admiring sim- 
ple piety whenever he sees it.” A most 
lavish evidence of Chaucer’s piety and 
his great art is available in a new edi- 
tion of The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(World, $17.50). This beautifully made 
edition is a facsimile of the famous 
Kelmscott Chaucer designed by William 
Morris and published in 1896 in a lim- 
ited edition of 425 copies. This edition 
provides the complete text and the 
eighty-seven accompanying woodcuts by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

The 500 folio-size pages of the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer, with their large initial 
letters, their decorated borders and their 
half-page engravings, tempt one to turn 
over page after page. But the Kelmscott 
is far more than a curiosity. The text is 
in a clear, dark type face which is emi- 
nently readable. The marvelous Chaun- 


tecleer story takes only five pages here, 
and the Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales only eight. The Kelmscott text, of 
course, is not a translation but the Mid- 
dle English of the manuscripts. A glos- 
sary for modern readers is provided, and 
the point made by John T. Winterich 
in his introduction that “you can con- 
front the same sort of difficulty with the 
language of the everyday life of our own 
time” has considerable merit. Mr. Win- 
terich argues that an automobile me- 
chanic on the road to Canterbury today 
would refer to the “windscreen,” “bon- 
net” and “tyre” of your car, and that 
you would need a glossary for all that. 
However that may be, any reader who 
knows no Middle English may read this 
book with only occasional help from the 
glossary with far more ease and rapid- 
ity than he can make his way through 
the poems of Robert Burns. And the 
text itself fulfills Morris’ requirements 
for all his Kelmscott Press books, that 
they should have “a definite claim to 
beauty, while at the same time they 
should be easy to read and should not 
dazzle the eye, or trouble the intellect 
of the reader by eccentricity of form in 
the letters.” 

Another great medieval work is the 
Spanish national epic of the Cid, now 
newly available in Robert Southey’s 
prose translation. The Chronicle of the 
Cid CHeritage-Dial Press, $5) is a 
swift narrative of events of a warrior 
captain less chivalrous than France’s Ro- 
land and infinitely more practical and 
down-to-earth than Don Quixote. “And 
my Cid and his company,” reads a typ- 
ical sentence, “succoured Pero Ber- 
mudez, and they rode through the hosts 
of the Moors, slaying as they went, and 
they rode back again in like manner; 
thirteen hundred did they kill in this 
guise.” Although the Cid was a self- 
made warrior (who was finally able to 
marry his daughters to kings) he was 
not always fighting; he was a success- 
ful diplomat and, according to the anon- 
ymous chronicler, his life was such that 
he should have been canonized. Also 
from Heritage-Dial Press comes a new 
edition of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, 
that Platonic rendition of a land of pér- 
fection, removed alike from the Middle 
Ages that were ending when the author 
wrote and from the Renaissance that 
was beginning. Sir Thomas, of course, 
was canonized; thus it is an impetti- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Stop Pushing } 


by Dan ‘Herr 


OU NEVER KNow—that’s my message 

for this month—you never know. 
Several months ago the editor of Ave 
Maria asked me to take a look at the 
popular women’s magazines and give 
his readers a few thousand words on my 
reaction. Ever willing to perform a pub- 
lic service, I immersed myself in a 
selection of these magazines and after 
five bottles of Pepto-Bismol and a stern 
effort to control my nervous twitching, 
managed to put forth in a semi-humor- 
ous (at least I thought it was semi- 
humorous) vein my low opinion of the 
monthly reading fare of most American 
women. 

I expected many and varied reactions 
but even I, a man who operates on the 
old theory that one who makes a career 
out of throwing bricks shouldn’t be too 
surprised if he gets hit by one now and 
then, was not prepared for a widely cir- 
culated letter under Catholic auspices 
accusing me of being “preoccupied with 
sex,” “a bearer of false statements,” “dan- 
gerously close to the Communist ideol- 
ogy” and, worst of all, “a layman... . 
who manages a book store.” I say worst 
of all, because the words were obviously 
used as terms of opprobrium and I cer 
tainly can’t deny that I am nothing but 
a lay bookstore manager. Poor me. 

I recall this distasteful episode because 
I am back on the subject of women’s 
magazines and I thought I should ex- 
lain why. First of all, I would hate to 
have anyone think that I can be intimi- 
dated into silence by a few ill-chosen 
words, but, in addition, I was forced 
by space limitations to exclude the ad- 
vertising pages when I did my women’s 
magazine survey and | believe that in 
some ways they are even more revealing 
than the articles and short stories. ‘They 
offer an even deeper insight into the 
American woman, 1959 model; they tell 
more than a little about our civilization 
and our culture; they offer prime exam- 
ples of the over-ripe and corney prose 
so characteristic of Madison Avenue to- 
day. 
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For your edification and education, 
therefore, an anthology drawn exclu- 
sively by little old me from the ads in 
Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar and Mademoi- 
selle during the past six months: 

“Darling, you’re much too nice to be 
a garbage collector. You’re much too 
important to those who love you to take 
time for this messy task. . . ” 

“Empress Chinchilla . . . the precious 
fur for a precious few .. .” 

“I dreamed I was a heavenly body in 
my Maidenform bra! . . .” 

“For you who think in terms of mink 
. . . for you whose instinct leads to the 
most alluring in everything you wear 

” 

“Gift for friends way up at the top 
. . . It looks expensive, is expensive. It 
makes a superb gift for people you know 
—people who are adamant about fineness 
in everything they use, wear or carry 

” 

“Seven winds . . . wear it and you 
stir up a storm...” 

“Now’s the time to start your whis- 
pering campaign. The Great Day 
(Christmas) is coming. You’ve probably 
done some shopping for others. But are 
you making sure you're going to be 
properly taken care of? .. .” 

“You could look years younger in just 
three weeks. . .” 

“Even in the dark . . . he'll know it’s 
a 

“He loves me. . 
my’s Arpege! .. .” 

“14K Gold Needle and Needle 
Threader for the woman who has every- 
thing. . .” 

“For the man who has everything, 
14K Gold Collar Stays . . .” 

“Every man wants his woman on a 
pedestal. Rogers places you there in the 
intimate gathering of this romantic eve- 
ning ensemble . . .” 

“I dreamed I was bookends in my 
Maidenform bra! And what's supporting 
me? ...” 

“Those women who radiate charm in 
their natural, suburban setting and 


. he loves my Mom- 


travel in an aura of casual elegance 
most often wear the classically beaut. 
ful shirt-dress . . .” 

“Do not deny yourself the most out 
rageously flattering neckline of the 
ed 

“Who is she? She always said she 
wanted two daughters and a county 
house, got her wish, loves every busy 
minute...” 

“What every woman knows, by heart! 
A perfume by Dana is the invisible cos. 
metic that comes in a bottle but is ap 
plied to the soul, creating beauty from 
inside out .. .” 

“This is a portrait of a lady who 
wouldn’t dare to fall in love—or dare to 
wear really pretty lingerie—by Barbizon. 

“For the woman who wants every. 
thing: a coat of a fabric so light and 
like vicuna that a vicuna would think it 
was his brother, curl up with it and slip 
sweetly off to sleep . . .” 

““Hay is for horses’—is that what you 
think when you touch your hair? Dy 


that tear...” 
“If he admires redheads .. . h 
a as 


“From now on, you can wear your 
diet! Tru-Lift by Warner’s. First girdle 
ever that acts the way tummy muscles 
should, but don’t . . .” 

“Revenescence Cream: for your thirst: 
ing skin, the freshness of a lily at fist 
bloom . . .” 

“If champagne blondes turn his head 
— Ue 

“That beauty may be born again, 
Helena Rubinstein has evolved a rat 
and potent cream, Tree of Life, whos 
prime ingredient is Placene, extract ¢ 
human placenta. . .” 

“I could shoot myself. All she want 
from me is seamless stockings by Hanes 
Don’t give up, boy, just give! The pric 


is right...’ 

“Wear Balenciaga and the world i 
yours...” 

“Take Warner’s to your bosom, dat 
ing, for fashion’s higher, rounde 
look .. .” 


“Tailspin, the fashion’s fragrance thi 
puts love in motion! Take a headlong 
plunge into romance . . . Love revolve 
around Tailspin . . . he will revolt 
around you! ... 

“Are you a victim of blah-lookin 
hair? Lifeless. Always tangling and mt 
ting. Breaking. You know . . .” 

“Walk-Away by Nemo. The sens 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Mrs. Christopher, by Elizabeth 
Myers. 238 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3. 

rs. CHRISTOPHER was first pub- 
lished in London in 1946. The fol- 

lowing year, the author, Elizabeth 
Myers died. During the war she had 
worked as a secretary in Fleet Street and 
her picture of the city is coloured by 
the experience. But this is not a war 
novel; it is a timeless comedy with some- 
thing of the quality of a medieval “mys- 
tery.” Miss Myers’ aim was to imply a 
message; the aim inspired the design of 
the book and dominates the action. She 
was a craftsman who delighted in skill 
and the small touches that bring char- 
acters and scenes to real, eccentric life. 
Her use of tragic material upsets estab- 
lished notions; the irony is Christian. 
Lit by a vision less faithful, gay, gener- 
ous, less humble, the theme is matter 
for Dostoevskian tragedy. Played out as 
demurely as a minuet, the effect is to 
diminish men and women to their true 
proportions, while bringing into play 
the confused nobility that gives stature 
to our absurdity. 

Daintily, Mrs. Christopher kills a 
man. He is her host in his Highgate 
home. One thought of Dick Whitting- 
ton; the scene is wrought fantasy, like 
adream, the nonchalant cat going crazy 
when it touches the corpse, the room 
‘ike an ante-chamber in a Victorian 
dub, with its massed mahogany, plush 
and bamboo, portraits in oils of obscure 
people like languishing fowls, a fire of 
tattered mimosa flames . . . two gas- 
lights warbling . . .” There were three 
other guests, victims of the man who 
was a blackmailer. With silly blasphemy 
he had been saying: “Dearly beloved we 
are here gathered to consider your trans- 
gessions in the light of hard cash!” 
Rather impulsively, Mrs. Christopher 
hot him. The act was unpremeditated. 
The firearm, a gift from her dead hus- 
band, was in her reticule. 

The act does not worry her so much 
’ her lack of pity for the blackmailer. 
It was his right,;he was a man. The 
reader feels the charmingly named 
Sine’s bad taste, not in blackmailing but 
in crowing about his noxious trade, 
brought the slightly disproportionate ret- 
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ribution. Mrs. Christopher’s fellow-vic- 
tims—she was representing her niece, a 
reformed drug addict—are delighted. 
“She now stood to the other three liv- 
ing persons in the role of a deliverer.” 
Their elation, moralising enthusiasm, 
she chides: “‘You’re ever so mistaken 
if you suppose Sine was Evil personified; 
wickedness has no human face, not even 
his. People aren’t the same as their sins, 
they’re different—they’re better.’ ” 

Lest one of them be accused of the 
crime, she gives them her name and 
address and, leaving them babbling with 
gratitude, takes flight to her cottage in 
Hampstead: “ “The garden is full of lilac 
trees.’” 

She knows she must confess to the 
police. “‘It’s all very well for me, but 
what about him? What’s happening to 
him now, sent out in a second to his 
judgment without twopenn’orth of prep- 
aration.’ ” 

Miss Myers was not a social realist; 
the scene in which Mrs. Christopher 
makes her confession may amuse those 
who are aware of Scotland Yard as a 
resolutely dull organisation. ‘The absence 
of moral imagination, held a virtue by 
the constabulary, conveys a new angle 


on Kafka to a student. Mrs. Christoph- 





From jacket of “Mrs. Christopher” 
Daintily she killed a man 


er’s bachelor son, but for one aberration, 
is a recognisable product of “The Yard,” 
the sort of policeman who has a Cam- 
bridge degree, a man-servant and an er- 
ratic taste for the better whiskies. Ap- 
palled and irritated by his mother’s 
“predicament,” improbably, outrageous- 
ly, he suggests they test the good faith 
of the witnesses by offering 500 pounds 
reward for information leading to her 
arrest. His faith as a policeman would 
be broken by the knowledge that there 
might be honour among people. In the 
meantime she will be placed under 
house-arrest, her confession kept from 
the newspapers. His mother agrees, sub- 
ject to the condition that she will sub- 
sidize the experiment: 

“‘T don’t much like putting tempta- 
tion in people’s way . . . Just the same I 
have such faith in those people that I'll 
agree .. . It would be akin to leaving 
500 pounds in my will in return, of 
course, for them buying me a little hang- 
Oe ae 

“The stage is set for the main drama 
and if this book had been written ten 
years later one might see it as a pre- 
meditated satire on Existentialism — the 
characters trapped by the reward have 
so many decisions to make, each a mani- 
festation of Sisyphus, a sinner, a mixture 
of arrogance, goodwill, passion, vanity, 
vulgarity, pride, generosity, rolling his 
or her life uphill like a boulder. One 
understands the girl who cries: 

“Money has such a false and terrible 
value in this world and people will be- 
tray so much in order to get it when 
they need it, that those who offer it are 
more guilty...” 

Each of the three who betray Mrs. 
Christopher has valid, even generous 
motives and finds sound reasons for the 
betrayal, reasons, for example, of citi- 
zenship. Judas, no doubt, thought of ex- 
cellent motives for his betrayal; a moral 
sense is essential to human stature. And 
the Pharisee must have admitted the 
soundness of his civic conscience. 
“Good” children, we know, have sent 
their parents to the gallows and been 
awarded, as compensation, medals for the 
quality of their patriotism. Each betrays, 
each ironically is struck down; none de- 
sires the reward, it will save a friend. 
Two, repentant, dashed by events, feel 
hope stirring, the other, in despair, raves 
to a mad woman: “‘Come! Sit down 
upon your embroidered chair. The in- 
former shall confess to the lunatic, and 
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together we shall laugh until we cry.’” 

Comme ci, comme Sartre? I do not 
believe so. Momentary despair may be 
the beginning of a cleansing process; an- 
guish is a healthy reaction to pride de- 
stroyed. It is pleasant to muse on a novel 
having the posthumous effect of a gen- 
tle leg-pull, even on the eminent leg of 
a writer as admirable as M. Camus. 

In an introductory essay, writing as 
a theologian, Father Vann quotes Dos- 
toevski: “We are each responsible for 
all.” The Russian also is brought to 
mind by the sense of place that makes 
London a character in the book. Not 
since reading Crime and Punishment, 
with Raskolnikov careering like a guilt- 
infected rodent through the fetid holes 
of St. Petersburg, have I felt a city so 
truly evoked. But it is the London of 
the “black-out”; when lit only by the 
sky, the town seemed to reflect the 
moon, and the streets, between the raids, 
were quiet as prayer. 

Nature is audible to the four who 
make their way from the house in High- 
gate to points north of the Thames. 
They taste the wind, smell the trees, 
hear the birds. The ramshackle beauty 
of slum roofs in Camden Town shining 
with star-light moves the boy mystic 
Fred to weeping. One thought of Blake, 
Borrow and Chesterton of The Man 
Who Was Thursday and Napoleon of 
Notting Hill. How many times did 
Elizabeth Myers see the town during 
those gentle moments of darkness when 
contemplatives lingered on the long 
pavements and felt love overflow for it 
all—“the merriness of these birds, their 
beauty, the wonder of these winged lit- 
tle lumps of life having life, anticipa- 
tions and nourishment amid the dirt 
and steam . . .”? She may have felt akin 
to the first Franciscan as she made her 
way home from work when the trains 
stopped running. 

Mr. Waugh has compared himself to 
a clock-maker, a craftsman assembling 
detail into a semblence of patterned life. 
Elizabeth Myers’ novel is something like 
a musical box, beautifully fine, delicate- 
ly feminine, set under the stars, playing 
a serenade’to life, accepting its tragedies, 
seeing them as a little comic because 
the author knew that the millions of 
people, gargoyles with souls and chil- 
blains, the city, the myriad villages 
merging in joyous anarchy in the old 
metropolis, the great Gothic sky shining 
of its own accord no matter what goes 
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on below, were all held in one of God’s 
hands; He alone could see it all. What 
a pity she died! An observation, I con- 
jecture, that would have inspired Miss 
Myers to a sweet, ironic giggle. Obvi- 
ously, she did not believe in death. 


W. J. Icor 


Fandango Rock, by John Masters. 
371 pp. Harper. $4.50. 


geen his formidable cycle of nov- 
els about India (among them Night- 
runners of Bengal, Bhowani Junction, 
and Far, Far the Mountain Peak), Mr. 
Masters turns his talents to one of the 
more perplexing problems facing Amer- 
ica in the current world crisis: the prob- 
lem of “Yankee Go Home.” He sets a 
jet base full of rock-’n’-rolling Americans 
down next to a fandangoing city in tra- 
ditional Spain and then proceeds to rec- 
ord the excitement. 

Among the Americans: blonde Kit 
Fremantle, twenty-two, curvy honor 
graduate looking for happiness; Bill 
Lockman, all-American bomber pilot, 
who likes Kit but not Spain; Colonel 
Lindquist, tough base commander, who 
just wants to keep his SAC bombers in 
the air, and Kit’s Mom and Dad, the 
average American’s nightmare about 
what our people are like overseas. 

A match for them all is the Spaniard 
Cesar Aguirre, a kind of sentimental fas- 
cist who fights bulls, wows women and 
hates the Yankees because they are cor- 
rupting all that is noble and worth sav- 
ing in the Spanish character. He be- 





John Masters: Never the twain shall meet 


longs to a cozy little mob of conspirators 
who continually foul up the American 
public relations. But women prove his 
ruin: his sister falls for a Yankee me 
chanic named Olmbacher, and close to 
the end Cesar himself romps over the 
Pyrenees into France with Kit, calling 
all he once believed in “superstitious 
nonsense, outworn tradition.” 

Mr. Masters’ literary pyrotechnics are 
dazzling. Once his conflict begins to 
move, tension seethes from every page, 
With awesome narrative power, he piles 
incident upon inevitable incident and 
builds to a driving climax with Cesar in 
the ring, alone against crowd and bull. 
The author shrinks from no scene, how- 
ever demanding: festivals, bullfights, 
riots, a tension-filled mass funeral. And 
he brings them off. 

But with character and meaning Mr. 
Masters is less successful. For all the 
tumult and shouting, this is a novel of 
two characters, Kit and Cesar. The 
others merely fill in the background, 
all of them familiar pasteboard types 
from the Madison Avenue hucksters to 
the stolid Iowa farm folk. Both Kit and 
Cesar are intensely interesting; Kit is 
the first flesh-and-blood blonde we have 
come across in a novel in a long time. 

What Mr. Masters seems to be saying 
in his unhappy ending to their love 
story is that the twain will not meet, 
and that Americans and foreigners will 
be happiest if they are true to their own 
cultures, respect each other and keep 
their distance. But to salvage this idea 
he has to resort to all sorts of muddy 
motivations to get his lovers back from 
their haven in France. 

Despite this high-powered novel in 
the great tradition of tightly written, 
hard-plotted, serious literature, Mr. 
Masters’ theme, we think, is overly pes 
simistic. His gentle but patronizing view 
of the Faith in Spain, vis a vis American 
Protestantism, will not please Catholics 
nor will his quite vague ideas of sacri 
fice, and happiness, and love. 


James W. ARNOLD 


Irish Stories and Plays, by Paul Vir- 
cent Carroll. 278 pp. Devin-Adair. 
$4. 


geen reading some of the general fic 
tion produced in the last few 
months, it is a most refreshing expeti 
ence to have an opportunity to onc 
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Paul Vincent Carroll: Precise and subtle 


again enjoy the work of a serious and 
very conscious artist such as Paul Vin- 
cent Carroll. One realizes immediately 
that Carroll is no amateur, nor did he 
merely fall into the profession of writer 
by way of being an inept journalist. 
Here is a man who is intensely aware 
‘of the power of the word, and he uses it 
with precision and subtilty. Perhaps one 
could wish that he were less chauvinis- 
tic, less topical and less Irish; but much 
of his charm rests in recreating tense 
little scenes of emotion and character 
that seem human first, and only Irish 
in the particular. 

The short stories in this collection 
have a terse, bitter charm about them. 
“She Went By Gently” is the story of a 
wonderfully stoic woman who tends to 
the birth of a bastard child; she admin- 
isters with loving care to the young 
unwed mother when all the other peo- 
ple have cast a damning criticism on 
the girl. The child is born dead, but the 
sage counsel of the midwife restores a 
sense of faith in life once again in the 
erring world of the girl. “Maisie Was a 
Lady” is a bit of Irish spoof and whim- 
sey on a young man who pledged his 
hand in marriage to the village tart 
when she found it convenient and nec- 
essary to marry in order to save her 
name. “The Stepmother” is the longest, 
and at the same time the most unsatis- 
fying, of the stories. The too pat happy 
ending reminds one of Dickens, a writer 
devoted to “and they lived happily ever 
after” technique. 
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A play, “The Conspirators,” first pro- 
duced by the famous Abbey Theatre in 
1934, is reprinted in this collection. If 
one has a firm grip on recent Irish his- 
tory, he will agree that the play warrants 
its place in the book, but for the ordi- 
nary reader to whom the names Parnell, 
Emmet, Tone and Mitchell carry vague 
significance, this one-act will be dull, or 
just stage-Irish. “Interlude” and “The 
Devil Came from Dublin” are printed 
for the first time. The former is a one 
act; the latter, a three act satire with 
some puzzling points and _ solutions. 
Again, too Irish. 

Carroll has all the power of a fine, 
serious writer and much of the material 
in this collection is either profound or 
light with Irish whimsey. As a man of 
theatre, Carroll has a sharp sense of 
dramatic action. It is difficult to criticize 
drama which was so clearly intended 
for production. The plays seem to make 
poor reading, but there is nothing more 
delightful than the short stories in this 
collection. 

Daniet J. CAHILL 


Eight Days, by Gabriel Fielding. 370 
pp. Morrow. $4.50. 


” eats FIELDING uses as his frame- 
work here that of a Gothic novel. 
The locale is an International Zone in 
Northern Africa where are gathered 
ruthless criminals, international rack- 
eteers, fey young couples from England, 
wealthy Sultans, their playboy sons and 
attending courtesans. The people and 
locale have a fantastic, even hysterical, 
quality about them, yet they seem real 
and _ believable. 

Into this world comes William 
Chance, English prison doctor, and re- 
cent convert to Catholicism. In the eight 
days of his vacation recorded in the 
novel he becomes enmeshed with the 
strange denizens of the Zone: with Mar- 
covicz, ex-convict, criminal, cripple, ma- 
niac; with Columb Macgrady, the know- 
ing American who is spiritually as well 
as physically impotent; and with Anna, 
Macgrady’s young and beautiful wife. 
Macgrady preys upon Doctor Chance, 
implementing plans that will force 
Chance unwillingly to serve as a tool in 
saving his own (Macgrady’s) life, his for- 
tune, his marriage, and above all his soul. 

The conversation seems sometimes re- 
lentlessly Catholic; the oddest creatures 
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of the underworld do go on about under 
what conditions which persons can or 
cannot be in the receipt of Grace. But 
the insights into the depths of tortured 
souls revealed by these sometimes arch 
conversations are astonishing. Mac- 
grady’s violent announcement, “I know 
what’s right, I just don’t do it,” and his 
self-pitying view of himself as a knowl- 
edgeable Catholic devoid of Faith are 
memorable. So too is Chance’s deliberate 
pursuit—not of sin, but rather of a brush 
with the occasion of sin with Macgrady’s 
wife. 

The concluding scenes are violent and 
somewhat improbable, involving riots, 
blackmail, murder, attempted murder 
and discourses on Grace. The story suf- 
fers too from the early removal of the 
dynamic figure of Macgrady, but indi- 
vidual scenes and utterances, even when 
strained, of knowing creatures courting 
salvation and damnation almost simul- 
taneously are moving. This is a strange 
and perhaps haunting book. 

Fs tton Evans 


Errand at Shadow Creek, by Geof- 
frey Cotterell. 255 pp. Lippincott. 
$3.95. 


som delightfully comic novel is-nar- 
rated by Charlie Anderson, an up- 
per middle class Englishman in his mid- 
thirties. He finds himself emigrating to 
Australia almost by chance. During the 
five-weeks crossing Charlie becomes 
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closely involved with his dining com- 
panions and a wealthy couple from an 
adjoining table. With the exception of 
himself and Miss Mary Canaris, a shy 
rather awkwardly attractive girl in her 
late twenties, these passengers are all 
Australian. 

At the first stopping point in the jour- 
ney Eileen Winterhalter, daughter of 
the couple from the adjoining table, 
joins her parents. Immediately she is 
the belle of the ship, but Charlie ig- 
nores her. He has barely recovered from 
losing the girl he loved to another man 
in the United States, and he knows 
what shipboard romances can be. But, 
of course, he ends up by falling in love 
with Eileen despite the dangers. 

As the voyage continues Charlie es- 
tablishes himself aboard ship almost as 
though he were preparing to live with 
these people forever. He learns a great 
deal about Australia and Australian 
viewpoints and prejudices from his com- 
panions since some of them are native 
Australians and others are people who 
themselves emigrated at an earlier pe- 
riod. In fact the trip, which takes up 
the first half of the story, might be re- 
garded as an incubation period prepar- 
ing Charlie and Miss Canaris for the 
adventures and fates they will meet in 
Australia. 

To tell anymore of the story would 
be to spoil it since the incidents derive 
their meaning from Charlie’s viewpoint 
and interpretation of them. The book’s 
virtues are jnherent in its narrator; it is 
all a matter of style and tone. 

The whole work is filled with acute 
observation and humor. It is, therefore, 
doubly unfortunate that the dust jacket 
and title of the book tend to give the 
impression that this is a western; and it 
is doubly to be hoped that the reader 
will not judge the book by its cover. 

Joun C. TERMEULEN 


The Pledge, by Friedrich Duerren- 
matt. 183 pp. Knopf. $3. 


HE AUTHOR of the recent Broadway 

success, The Visit, has here per- 
formed a literary exercise in irony and 
done it masterfully. The irony, however, 
is not strictly the author’s. This is not 
a satire and the irony is found in neither 
the style nor the characterization. It is 
the story itself, not its telling, that is 
ironical. It is life that is ironical, and 
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the author merely looks on and tells his 
story as if he were saying, “See, it is 
ironical and there is nothing we can do 
about it.” 

In external trappings The Pledge is a 
mystery story. In Switzerland (Duerren- 
matt is Swiss and the book is translated 
from the German) a little girl is hor- 
ribly murdered by a sex maniac. At 
least, it appears to be the crime of a sex 
maniac, for the murderer is unknown. 
Matthai, police inspector about to leave 
his job for an excellent promotion, 
spends his last working day on the case. 

And his last day turns into the rest of 
his life, for Matthai, moved chiefly by 
instinct, is certain that the killer is still 
at large—even when a suspect confesses 
under questioning and commits suicide, 
even when the case is declared officially 
closed by the police department. 

How this man devotes the rest of his 
life to lying in wait for a criminal whose 
very existence is doubtful is the story. 
In this abnormal dedication he ruins his 
own life and frustrates what chances he 
has to do good to those around him. 
The tale is told with a good deal of 
suspense. Until the very end we do not 
know whether Matthai is wrong or right. 
At the very end we learn the truth of 
the matter, and the irony of life proves 
itself not in that the inspector is right 
or wrong, but in that chance, not intel- 
ligence nor dedication, has the final say. 

The Pledge is the sort of deceptively 
simple work of fiction that at first ap- 
pears to be nothing more than a clever 
and well-told story, but the more one 
thinks back upon it, the more one is 
intrigued by it. It sets off a whole series 
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of significant echoes in the reader’s mind, 
for it exemplifies and paints in startling 
ly sharp outlines one of the basic mys 
teries of life. 

Is life really cruel? Are we all victim. 
ized by chance? Or was Matthai’s mis. 
take that he tried to control the flow of 
life more than any man can? Has man 
a right to demand certainty? Or should 
he be satisfied with a relative best-up- 
der-the-circumstances? Can being right 
actually become a vice, blinding us to 
other virtues? Is it heroic or stupid to 
sacrifice everything to a conviction? All 
these questions and more are suggested 
by this little story. And the answers? In 
a sense they are provided too. But as in 
all true art, they are there to be dug 
out and assimilated by each reader in 
his own way. 

Duerrenmatt has written a story that 
can be read and enjoyed by anyone, 
Read it lightly merely for its suspense- 
ful story, or study it seriously, as a small 
but clear crystal mirroring the mystery 


of life. 
Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Young Assassins, by Juan Goy- 
tisolo. Translated by John Rust. 
273 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


A SMALL publication which emanates 
from a group of beat-generation 
Spanish writers, Juan Goytisolo tells us 
in this first of his novels to be published 
here, proposes this philosophy: “An 
ideology which does not transform its 
postulates into immediate action is false 
and harmful.” The novel, a long cate- 
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lessly-written and infinitely dull disserta- 
tion on the vagaries of the rebellious, 
perverse adolescent and, on the whole, 
third-rate mind, is part of a body of such 
works, already distressingly numerous, 
which say over and over what was 
hardly worth saying even once: we are 
important because we act, and the na- 
tue of our act is its least important 
characteristic; our heritage must be re- 
jected on the grounds that it is our heri- 
tage (Gloria is grateful to her jailed lover 
for “having got her out of that society 
where even the concept of life is hand- 
ed down to you, as a loan”); and the 
more brutal, senseless and perverted is 
our rebellion, the more complete will be 
our sense of being alive. 

To make all these cliches graphic, 
Goytisolo has gathered the usual group 
of juvenile egocentrics, under the mis- 
taken illusion that one eccentricity of 
sificient shock-value can bring a char- 
acter to life on paper. There is Uribe, 
who spends his days in drunken mas- 
querades and his nights in tearful homo- 
exuality; Augustin, the ringleader of the 
gang, who is on the edge of starvation 
when he returns his good mother’s 
check with a single, foul monosyllable; 
David, the weak and beautiful law stu- 
dent whose mind is maddened by his 
own conformity; and Ana, the under- 
privileged child who “has begun to feel 
... the desire to kill.” And there are 
others, most of them members of wealthy 
bourgeois families. 

I suspect the constant reader can take 
very little more of this self-pitying non- 
nse that comes to us between the re- 
sectable covers of a book. The justifica- 
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tion for its existence must surely lie only 
in the clinical reports of psycho-therapy; 
no novelist of a purpose more serious 
than Francoise Sagan’s could hope that 
a work of this nature would stand in the 
ranks of The Cypresses Believe in God, 
or with the serious proletarian novels 
of Silone and the Italian school. 
When Juan Goytisolo writes, sketch- 
ing in the background of Ana’s life, that 
“Tato . .. had in one slash ripped open 
the throat of the cat. The blood had 
gushed forth, red, like the pulp of a 
wild fruit, and she and her comrades, 
drunk with enthusiasm, had bathed their 
hands in it, then stoned an old beggar 
woman, and returned home filled with 
excitement” he is substituting the cheap- 
est coin of sensation and shock for the 
real mintage of emotion and insight. 
And when Augustin murders David for 
his unsuccessful part in the attempted 
assassination of a hated public figure, 
the author stoops to another inexcusable 
substitution: Augustin delightedly slops 
blood-red sauce over his meat before 
eating it with relish in the presence 
of David’s dead body, oozing blood. 
There is here no understanding, and 
no feeling, but instead the use of shock- 
ing material to disturb the reader who 
has been foolish enough to stay with 
the story in the hope of finding, under 
all the horror, some justification for it all. 


Doris GRUMBACH 


The Unspeakable Skipton, by Pam- 
ela Hansford Johnson. 249 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


vERY time a novel like this one comes 

along, reviewers have to take out 
words like “picaresque” and “chiaros- 
curo” and dust them off. Skipton, the 
expatriate English writer who lives in 
the medieval city of Bruges, is convinced 
that he is the greatest writer of his time, 
having written several books which 
sound, in the oblique references to 
them in the work, like this very book. 
Strange, enigmatic, exquisitely written, 
with flashes of savage humor and satiric 
scenes of gargantuan splendor, The Un- 
speakable Skipton revolves around Skip- 
ton’s frantic struggle to keep alive. 

In the peculiar world of tourists, 
crooked antique dealers, some aging 
Flemish aristocrats, a middle-class ma- 
dam, a Vermeer sketched housemaid, a 
phoney Italian count, Skipton shuttles 


from one scheme to another. He ends 
defeated, dying, with the slim victory 
which he has wrested from the impos- 
sible world he has found himself in: 
he will not have to starve another win- 
ter. The moment of his dying is richly 
poignant. His pathetic dignity has been 
violated. He has starved. For a bare sus- 
tenance he has cheated, pimped, plot- 
ted. Now, at the last, dying amidst 
squalor to the counterpoint of the maid’s 
unfeeling laughter, he feels a sense of 
missing, of friends leaving. There is a 
moment of darkness, then the flooding 
certainty of victory, of the untouchable 
and unquenchable human spirit within 
—proud, clean, above pettiness and de- 
feat. 

But this ending, lest it sound too 
much like Death in Venice, is really 
only the conclusion of a work which ap- 
proaches the Tristam Shandy tradition 
rather than the high and serious artist- 
with-mission school. There are wonder- 
fully funny scenes in the book. The 
B.B.C.-type lecture given by the visit- 
ing feminist poetess to a group of non- 
English speaking Flemings. The “en- 
tertainment” in a local bordello. Skip- 
ton’s novel in progress, with characters 
drawn from his contemporary com- 
panions. But over it all rides the un- 
conquerable spirit of Skipton—who is 
not at all unspeakable but quite de- 
lightful. And, like Jane Austen, one 
who is delightful at a distance. The 
style is impudent, almost burbling with 
humor in the best English tradition. 
One thinks, among recent novels, of 
Lucky Jim. But the “caddish” nature 
of Jim is missing in the queerly proud 
and fastidious nature of Skipton. 

Although this review takes a good 
deal of time going around and around 
in a vain attempt to catalogue the work, 
and the word “picaresque” has only 
been used in a quote, one can see that 
this is a novel in the main stream of 
the English novel—infinitely various, 
untrammeled, filled with gusto, rich 
with suggestiveness. 

Eucene McNamara 


The Captive and the Free, by Joyce 
Cary. 369 pp. Harper. $5. 


oycE Cary’s last novel, was completed 
Cif “completed” is the word to use) 
only a short time before his death in 
1957 from a terrible form of creeping 
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paralysis. Cary knew perfectly well, of 
course, that he was doomed; over the 
months and years the disease had spread, 
gradually rendering him immobile so 
that he could no longer hold a pen in 
his hand and write but was forced to 
dictate, and at the end he could not 
even do that. “It will break my heart,” 
he told a friend, “if I don’t finish this”; 
his heart was stilled only after it had 
guided his work to its end. 

For this book is not, be it understood, 
a fragment—at least not in the sense 
that Edwin Drood, for example, is a 
fragment. In the closing chapters there 
are perhaps signs of haste—the action 
becomes a bit blurred, the time se- 
quences confusing and _ illogical. The 
final chapter, in particular, is like an 
unresolved chord. There are one or two 
lacunae which Cary would undoubted- 
ly have filled in, but which an editorial 
hand afterwards had to fill in briefly for 
him. With his passion for endless re- 
vising and rewriting, he would undoubt- 
edly have made many changes—but even 
though, had he lived, the book might 
have been very different, in the form 
in which it comes to us it is substan- 
tially complete. 

Religion is the theme of The Captive 
and the Free—and here the Catholic 
reviewer, writing in a Catholic magazine, 
must resist the temptation to indulge in 
polemics. For this is not religion as we 
know it. Preedy, the self-appointed 
“faith-healer” and evangelist, with his 
shabby little “temple” in a London slum; 
Syson, the minister of the Established 
Church, whose parish is losing custom- 
ers to Preedy and who, in a fanatical 
attempt to discredit his rival, only suc- 
ceeds in losing his own faith—such peo- 
ple are not the shepherds of souls to 
whom we are accustomed. Yet it would 
be idle to deny that this sort of thing 
constitutes religion for an enormous 
number of people, and its psychological 
processes, as Cary has depicted them in 
Preedy, Syson and their followers, are 
endlessly fascinating. 

In any case, and regardless of all that, 
the only problem with which the re- 
viewer has to concern himself is wheth- 
er the novel is successful qua novel. 
Given the peculiar circumstances under 
which it was composed, I should say 
there is no doubt that it is. The story 
is long and complex, the cast of char- 
acters large. Basically it is the account 
of how Harry Hooper, a writer who is 
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anxious to gain control of the Morning 
Argus, backs Preedy to get some good 
sensational journalism and increase the 
Argus’ failing circulation, and of how 
Syson uses an unsavory episode from 
Preedy’s past, involving the seduction 
of a fourteen-year-old girl, to disgrace 
the evangelist. At the end the girl, 
whose testimony can make or break 
Preedy, is “converted” and comes back 
to him, and all Syson gets for his pains 
is a six-months jail sentence for slander. 

Not much of a story, you say? In the 
hands of a master like Joyce Cary it 
becomes a tremendous thing, involving 
every conceivable human motivation and 
passion. It is not a pleasant book to read, 
and the people who move through it 
are uniformly unlikable. But it is a 
gripping one, and one which will make 
the thinking reader pause often. It is 
also a noble and touching climax to a 
most distinguished career. 

Cuares A. FECHER 


My Fellow Devils, by L. P. Hartley. 
413 pp. British Book Centre. 
$3.95. 


ARGARET PENNEFATHER, Mr. Hart- 
ley’s heroine, is no less heroic be- 
cause, like most of us, she is slightly 
comic, no less a religious aspirant be- 
cause she is one of those nice English 
women of the Liberal Nonconformist 
tradition who go to church occasionally 
—it is the proper thing to do. A magis- 
trate in district courts, she does her best 
for the considerable segment of society 
that finds emotional release in blacking 
the eyes of its wives, drunkness, tossing 
pennies on street corners and riding bi- 
cycles without lamps attached after dark. 
She is uninterested in films. An heiress 
in a small way, she marries a film star, 
a “bad Catholic.” 

Colum, the villain, is not quite a vil- 
lain. He has a shadowy resemblance to 
Mr. Greene’s Harry Lime; his baptism, 
one feels, like vaccination in certain 
cases, did not “take.” Or he is in mortal 
sin. But like a certain type of drunk at 
a cocktail party, one can take neither his 
Catholicism nor its badness seriously. 
His delinquency derives from his being 
a perpetual juvenile, a tragi-pathetic Pe- 
ter Pan who never is satisfied with the 
masks he finds. Life and religion some- 
how have eluded his little soul. 

Like a savage who has wandered into 


the salon of an eighteenth-century lady, 
first he is repellent to Margaret, then, 
her conscience involved, she loves an 
agrees to marry him after discarding 
suitable fiance. With unobtrusive dex. 
terity Mr. Hartley describes Colum 
impact on the heart and mind of a good 
person. His Catholicism, sketchily ind- 
cated, is real enough, so far as it goes, 

Things go amissing, precious things to 
Margaret. The hero enters, unseen, un: 
obtrusive, never in the flesh. In a worldly 
sense he is dead but, in the other-world- 
ly, eternally alive. Light-heartedly Col: 
um suggests to his wife that she pray 
to St. Anthony, the patron of lost prop 
erty—dangrous advice, as the youngest 
pick-pocket in Venice would have told 
him. He has asked her to become a 
Catholic and she, determined to do as 
he wishes, consults a priest who sends 
her on her way astonished and still 
vaguely a Protestant, because she has 
no other reason for joining the Church. 

Mr. Hartley explores the dilemma of 
the girl frightened by the mystery of 
this Catholic, whom she loves, whose 
dishonesty confounds her and signalling, 
as it were, the inner pattern of his tale 
with a casual eyebrow, leaves her to St. 
Anthony who finds things. Her husband 
is a criminal. The way of St. Anthony 
is hard; the resolution of lesser problems 
reveals greater ones and temptations to 
which she might succumb, but somehow 
these are blocked-off from her. Her saint 


is a formidable patron. We leave her J} 


still puzzled as good people are—religion 
not being a cross-word puzzle—but with 
the key, Faith, entering the Church 
Colum one can imagine off-stage await 
ing his call to come on and ask the 
reader if he believes in fairies. 

This is a comedy written with im 
peccable taste about important matters. 
Mr. Hartley writes nicely of good priests 
and “bad Catholics,” the exhibitionist 
kind who would be all the better, one 
suggests, for a good old fashioned mis 
sion sermon. About hell, you know. | 
liked the society girl who thought Fe 
ther McBane “a perfect lamb, except 
for one thing. He just doesn’t like sin- 
Father McBane restrains Margaret from 
drinking a toast to the title-role in Col 
um’s latest film, “The Devil.” I read 
this book when it was published is 
England a few years ago. I enjoyed it 
then and even more now on second 


reading. It is good. W. J. Icox 
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Lady L., by Romain Gary. 215 pp. 
Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 


oman Gary’s latest novel succeeds 
R mainly because it is an agreeable 
combination of elements which entertain 
without disturbing and yet have enough 
plausibility in them to satisfy the intel- 
lectual demands of the reader. 

Basically it is the story of Annette 
Boudin, the daughter of a shiftless Pari- 
sian radical, who becomes a prostitute so 
that she may enjoy the comforts of life. 
She is engaged by a band of anarchists 
who educate her in the best aristocratic 
traditions of the last century, even forg- 
‘ing a title for her, for the purpose of 
employing her as an entree into the 
Swiss resorts frequented by the nobil- 
it. The leaders of the gang are Al- 
phonse Lecoeur, a gambler turned an- 
archist because he needs purpose in his 
life, and Armand Dennis, the Byronic 
ex-Jesuit intent upon the violent destruc- 
tion of privilege for the good of man- 
kind in general. The conspirators set 
about to rob the wealthy to finance their 
anarchistic program. 

Annette falls in love with Armand, 
but their mutual understanding is im- 
paired by Armand’s devotion to his 
cause. In reaction, Annette contrives the 
arrest of the conspirators while accepting 
the life of leisure offered her by the 
Duke of Glendale, one of the intended 
victims—but not before she is pregnant 
| by Armand. Glendale dies shortly there- 
after; Annette’s authentic noble ancestry 
_ being assumed by the leaders of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy, she marries again, this 





time to a diplomat who is in line to be 
the Queen’s ambassador to France. 
After long years of prison, the con- 
spirators follow Annette to England, still 
intent on their program of robbing the 
wealthy for the good of anarchy. An- 
nette by this time has gained the life of 
ease and recognition she has longed for, 
but the appearance of Armand rekindles 
ii love for him. The story ends ironic- 
lly. Armand is killed by Annette; he 
dies quite unaware of the true meaning 
of Annette’s attraction to him and ignor- 
ant that his son is Duke of Glendale and 
all his grandchildren are pillars of the so- 
tiety he spent his life trying to destroy. 
Lady L. has an over-all comic tone 
Which gives the impression that the im- 
portant people on all levels of society 
have simple outlooks. This trait allows 
the anarchists to be laughed at, while at 
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the same time it questions the validity of 
the selfconfident aristocratic traditions of 
Europe (since the progeny of the prosti- 
tute and an anarchist can become army 
officers, bishops and lords). Thus the 
aristocrats are as raive as the anarchists. 

There are, however, a few who can 
see through the order of things because 
they are more deeply involved in the 
significance of life. Foremost among 
these is Annette, who attains social priv- 
ilege through chicanery, but is never re- 
quited in love, which she needs as much 
as a life of ease. All this is the same as 
saying that Annette, who knows the 
ideals of radicalism and the vital impor- 
tance of companionship based upon true 
love, is quite aware that there are greater 
things in life than social systems. Lack- 
ing the fulfillment of love, she became a 
wise and respected old woman, but at 
the same time a cynical and lonely one. 

Dantet T. MrtcHey 


Sigh for a Strange Land by Monica 
Stirling. 188 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $3.50. 


ioe NOVEL of three refugees from 
revolution in a country behind the 
Iron Curtain is an extraordinarily com- 
petent job on a theme well worked-over 
by twentieth-century novelists: the in- 
destructibility of the human spirit. 

The plot is slight and Miss Stirling 
wisely does not attempt to make it carry 
more than it can bear. The novel opens 
on a grey morning in a still greyer town 
never named but bearing a more than 
coincidental resemblance to Budapest. 
The teen-aged narrator, Resi, informed 
by a policeman that her aunt Natasha 
is at the Racnik hospital, makes the 
cross-city trip to see her and succeeds in 
getting her released. Together they start 
for their two-room apartment, reaching 
Government Square just as revolution 
breaks. Through the efforts of Boris, 
Aunt Natasha’s oldest friend and one 
time lover, now a trainer of circus horses, 
they are smuggled across the frontier 
and into the crowded, impersonal, form- 
filling world of the refugee. 

Here they are given temporary shelter 
by the Red Cross, make brave, imprac- 
tical plans for the future and talk. Aunt 
Natasha in a series of quite believable 
monologues recreates her own aristo- 
cratic past and Resi’s unreal world of 
displaced persons, both of which be- 


come by a not too heavy-handed sym- 
bolism the background of thousands of 
refugees swarming across Western Eur- 
ope. Aunt Natasha’s death, Resi’s adop- 
tion by an English woman and her pho- 
tographer son, and the girl’s choice of 
her future complete the uncomplicated 
story. 

It is obvious the reader is not expected 
to be carried away by the conflict. Mon- 
ica Stirling’s deft artistry is spent in 
creating genuinely moving people, an 
achievement the more admirable be- 
cause each of them comes so close to 
being a type. Resi is no Anne Frank, 
but vivacious Aunt Natasha might well 
be with her fluttering non sequiturs a 
mask for courage and gallantry, her 
witty, urbane comments both preposter- 
ous and perceptive. She seems to be 
working on Saroyan’s theory that with- 
out humor there is no hope. It is un- 
fortunate that Miss Stirling in creating 
the wise and tender Natasha has given 
her only natural goodness and decency; 
any spiritual quality is completely ab- 
sent. 

The scenes of the revolution are 
stylized, but we have enough acquaint- 
ance with TV documentaries to recog- 
nize reality. Horror comes through more 
strongly because it is so unobtrusive, 
both in the scenes of destruction and 
death, and in the dehumanization of the 
refugee where “even the dead are not 
exempt from filling in forms.” 

Sigh for a Strange Land is impres- 
sive, not great but good. To add to its 
merits for the high school librarian is 
the fact that it is a book for adults she 
need not hesitate to shelve. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Elephant Hill, by Robin White. 245 
pp. Harper. $3.50. 


ser meets West in a third-class rail- 
road compartmer . in Robin White’s 
$10,000 Harper Prize novel, Elephant 
Hill. Beth Sumner, a thirty-five-year-old 
African school teacher on a sabbatical in 
India, extends a helping hand to haul a 
sprinting late arrival aboard the moving 
train, Indian cloth merchant and _ywid- 
ower, Mr. V. P. S. Alagarsami. Beth, 
leaving behind a broken romance, is 
going to visit her sister, wife of a med- 
ical missionary in the south India city 
(the setting for Mr. White’s previous 
work, House of Many Rooms, a series 
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of fictional sketches about an American 
missionary couple). Mr. Alagarsami is on 
his way to the same city to attend his 
personal and business affairs. 

Unfortunately some of Mr. Alagar- 
sami’s interests involve Beth’s sister and 
brother-in-law who have adopted his il- 
legitimate son, Mutthu. The cultured In- 
dian gentleman, dominated by a med- 
dling mother and an autocratic uncle, 
wants to regain possession of Mutthu 
while the missionary couple who have 
reared him with their own children as 
one of their family are unyielding. They 
refuse even to let Mr. Alagarsami see 
his son. 

In the city Beth tries to serve as an 
arbiter and in a series of almost comical 
episodes—including being marooned on 
top of Elephant Hill with Mr. Alagar- 
sami one night and having half the town 
turn out as a rescue party —not only 
makes matters worse but succeeds in 
alienating herself from both camps. In 
spite of all the shuttling back and forth 
the twain does eventually meet in a soap 
opera finale where all difficulties are 
resolved amicably. 

Mr. White, who was born in India 
of a missionary father gives life to his 
book with scenes of streets choked with 
beggars, betel chewers and bullock carts. 
He has also included a_ particularly 
funny account of the presentation of a 
Christmas play, “Delilal and Simpson,” 
at the leper hospital. It is a light, pleas- 
urable but not memorable book with 
occasional serious moments and moods 
as when Mr. Alagarsami ponders the 
future of Mutthu and says, “Here only 
he will find a place. Here only he will 
have respect . . . And what place shall 
he find in America?” “One can always 
hope,” is Beth’s answer. 


Georce A. Woops 


The Fig Tree, by Aubrey Menen. 
192 pp. Scribners. $3.50. 


Tell Me, Stranger, by Charles Brace- 
len Flood. 226 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 


ERE ARE two novels that have a 
H number of things in common, 
some of them important, some unimpor- 
tant. Both books are short, by Catholic 
authors and definitely adult; both of 
them have some obvious, almost glaring 
faults, and both of them will rank well 
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Franc Smith: ‘’Phonus balonus’”’ 





Charles Bracelen Flood: Guided tour 


up among the most readable novels pub. 
lished during the year. In style and syb- 
ject matter they are about as dissimilar 
as they could possibly be. 

Aubrey Menen has written another of 
his part pitying, part amused, part sym- 
pathetic and completely acidulous de. 
scriptions of Western man trying to cope 
with life in the twentieth century, this 
time concentrating on the scientist and 
scientific approach but not neglecting 
whatever other human institutions and 
foibles come within range (the Italian 
government, the Cardinals of the Curia, 
the awarding of Nobel prizes receive 
more or less attention along the way), 
The main fault in Mr. Menen’s book is 
that the idea that triggers off his plot (a 
scientist injects a fig tree with certain 
acids, attempting to increase its yield; he 
succeeds but with unfortunate and 
highly improper results for anyone eat: 
ing the figs) is allowed to dominate the 
book, and the characters who attract our 
attention and arouse our interest in the 
early chapters gradually fade into un- 
reality as the mechanics of the plot take 
over. Despite this, Mr. Menen’s style 
is enough to take a reader through the 
book at one delightful sitting even while 
he realizes that this is not up to The 
Duke of Gallodoro or some of the au- 
thor’s earlier novels. And at the end we 
are forced to agree with the words Mr. 
Menen puts in the mouth of one of his 
main characters: “But Harry, I’m afraid 
that if the only way we can be saved is 
by using our brains, you'll find that we'd 
all much rather be damned.” 

Charles Bracelen Flood, in his third 
novel, gives the reader what is to a 
large extent a guided tour through parts 
of Europe and Africa. Young Francis 
Lakeland, fleeing what seems to him 
the unbearable boredom of a job on 
Wall Street, takes a job as assistant and 
general factotum to a lady photographer. 
As they travel, eventually and inevitably 
they fall in love, which presents a prob 
lem for the Catholic Lakeland and the 
agnostic, divorced Sarah Benton. Mr. 
Braceland writes so convincingly, s 
readably that his main danger is that 
of slipping into slickness, and he comes 
close to doing it here. He manages with 
success one of the most difficult feats 
an author can be called upon to per 
form: describing an artist at work on 
his masterpiece and making the readet 
really believe that this is an artist an 
the work of art is a masterpiece. He 
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portrays Lakeland’s unwilling involve- 
ment in a skirmish between the French 
Foreign Legion and the Algerian rebels 
with impact. And even when his plot 
is nothing but two people moving from 
one city to another, he describes the 
cities, the places and the incidents of 
travel with such clarity that the reader 
cannot help but be interested and con- 
vinced. 

While waiting and hoping for the 
masterpiece either one of these good 
writers might produce, we can at the 
ame time enjoy and appreciate what 
they are doing. 

Pau. K. Cunro 


Harry Vernon at Prep, by Franc 
Smith. 182 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3. 


Hoon writing ought to be one of 
the most inimitable forms of liter- 
ay expression. When it reads deriva- 
tively, it loses its special character. Fun- 
ny books, like jokes, have to sound new 
and fresh. Just as soon as we seem to 
have heard them before, they stop 
being funny. 

And that is the trouble with Franc 
Smith’s first novel. We've read it be- 
fore. Any book about an impostor in 
asacrosanct place is this book. Its hero’s 
crusade against fakes is a repetition, 
in almost the same language, of Saling- 
e's Catcher in the Rye. Both the out- 
lines of the main character and the 
frst person narrative style in which he 
speaks are for all the world like Mark 
Harris’ character and style in the Hen- 
ty Wiggen series of baseball books. All 
the gags, the word plays, the malapro- 
pisms were first the property of Ring 
Lardner’s You Know Me, Al. What is 
more, Smith isn’t nearly as skillful as 
his predecessors. 

Harry Vernon, complete with phony 
credentials, the necessity of hiding out 
for awhile and a “burning desire” to 
‘help young people,” teaches for a year 
at an old New England prep school, 
alled, of course, Grim Hole (for Gray 
Hall). 

By learning the prep school things 
to say and the way to say them, Ver- 
ton is able to pass himself off. Fake 
though he is, to hear him tell it, he 
turns out to be a better teacher and 
fiend to the poor rich than are his 
fully and duly accredited colleagues. 
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He even becomes a kind of Mr. Chips 
in dirty white bucks. 

The gag, then, is pretty thin. If 
there is anything serious about the 
book, on the theory that all humorous 
writing has a hard core of seriousness, 
it is that the teaching done in fashion- 
able prep schools is a hoax perpetrated 
for large sums of money by frauds in 
behalf of spoiled brats who have noth- 
ing to recommend them save their 
money and the lurid divorce proceed- 
ings of their society parents. Through 
Harry Vernon, Smith seems to be say- 
ing that anyone can teach in such 
places. He also seems to be saying that 
the real fakes are superior to the fake 
reals, 

However seriously we are to take 
this seriousness, we must also take 
away these final impressions: that the 
attack on “phonus balonus” is a lot of 
phonus balonus; that the language of 
the book is crude; and that, worst of 
all, Harry Vernon at Prep is not a bit 
funny. 

James G. Murray 


Mind Out of Time, by Angela Tonks. 
266 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


Mi"é Out of Time as a brisk foray 
into the preternatural, enlivened 
by humor and unencumbered by 
thought, might have been highly suc- 
cessful. This is meant as a serious, not 
a supercilious comment: Angela Tonks 
has written well enough in her first 
novel to be able to write considerably 
better in her second. 

When Kramer and Erickson, fellow 
POWs, stumble into an occult relation- 
ship by way of extra sensory perception, 
Kramer’s domination of Erickson bes- 
comes the leitmotif of the novel. Three 
episodes are staged in an atmosphere of 
telepathy, hypnotism and assorted other- 
world phenomena. There’s an exciting 
prison break; a less exciting triangle in- 
volving Claudia, the neurotic painter, in 
post-war England, and a culminating 
adventure in the Near East with an oil 
deal thrown in. Both Claudia and San- 
derson, a war prisoner of the first epi- 
sode, are immolated at the altar of Kra- 
mer’s debased ambitions. Then, just this 
side of the deus ex machina finale, an 
ancient wise man bows on with exalted, 
non-Christian sentiments. Any further 
plot discussion would be unfair to those 


reading through to the last, italicized 
sentence—which, for this reader, came as 
a bright reprieve. 

It would be equally unfair to deny 
the author’s gift for suspense, however 
unevenly used. Yet what she has given 
us is three novella in search of a novel. 
The first, by far the best, might well 
have stood alone. It’s plain thriller—the 
blurb to the contrary—and better for 
being one. Later on come the intermit- 
tent warnings that seem so superfluous, 
e.g., that flirting with the occult is un- 
healthy and unwise. Later still, as the 
author joins the characters in disregard- 
ing her own advice, comes the Higher 
Meaning of Things. It’s here, for in- 
stance, that the gratuitous introduction 
of Erickson’s earlier experiences begins 
to pall: his coldness towards his father, 
his sulks during Confirmation under im- 
plied Church of England auspices—his 
rejection, in short, of the normal canons 
of family affection and Christian faith. 
His choice of a woodland flower as an 
ersatz symbol of truth and beauty reads 
like something out of the emancipated 
1920's. 

These interpolations, like the con- 
trived solution at the end, rob both plot 
and characters of reality. Scant wonder 
that Kramer and Erickson begin as hu- 
mans but end as abstractions. Or that 
it’s so difficult to regard Claudia and 
the entire Near Eastern cast as any- 
thing but adjuncts to an essay on the 
occult, a sophomoric essay. 

One final complaint: when it’s neces- 
sary for the delineation of a character 
that he utter those blasphemies strewn 
throughout so much contemporary fic- 
tion, that’s one thing. When it isn’t 
necessary, it strikes this reviewer as an 
affectation, an offense against taste and 
morals, and a habit best overcome. 


Cuarztes G. Gros 


The Secret Ways, by Alistair Mac- 
Lean. 286 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


——- Reyno tps, British agent, is 
given the very dangerous and al- 
most hopeless assignment of penetrating 
Budapest to “recapture” Dr. Harold Jen- 
nings, one of Britain’s most outstanding 
scientists. Dr. Jennings, prompted by 
the idea that one side is as much at 
fault as the other, and by the added 
motive of the threat of violence to his 
wife and son, is prepared to denounce 
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his own country in a propaganda move 
for Communism. In the course of trying 
to do his job, Reynolds encounters some 
interesting characters, notably The 
Count and Jansci Chis scarred hands 
suggesting his Kadar prototype). Both 
are underground men_ extraordinary, 
who have suffered much and are willing 
to suffer more for the right. Reynolds 
goes about his job as dispassionately as 
any machine until he encounters Jans- 
ci’s daughter, Julia, who seems to make 
something of a human being out of him. 
Minor characters, Sandor and The Cos- 
sack are also interesting and somewhat 
unique. The Secret Ways describes the 
conspiracy of these people to release Dr. 
Jennings. 

This is a good plot, one all to realistic 
in this day. Mr. MacLean is at home 
here, too, carrying out the plot step by 
step with his fine narrative skill. 

If anything, this plot and its treat- 
ment suffer from an overdose of con- 
trived suspense, until it begins to read 
like a modern version of The Perils of 
Pauline. The personae go from crisis 
to crisis just a bit too contiguously. Also, 
there are sections of preaching on the 
right and wrong of the cold and _ hot 
war, which would have been much more 
effective if acted out. Now and then, 
the author seems to espouse the thesis 
that the only thing really wrong with 
the Russians is that they are frightened 
Cand that therefore Communism isn’t 
too much to worry about), and that we 
can make everything right if we just 
allay that fear. 

Josepu T. McGtotn, S.J. 


The Watch That Ends the Night, by 
Hugh MacLennan. 373 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $3.95. 


i tee Enocu ArRDEN situation, in 
which a man, believed dead, re- 
turns to find his best friend married to 
his wife always provides drama. In The 
Watch That Ends the Night, Hugh 
MacLennan gives this story a new twist 
by telling it in the person of the second 
husband, George Stewart, who finds his 
serene and happy life with Catherine 
shattered by a telephone call from Jer- 
ome Martell, his wife’s first husband 
whom they had believed dead in a Nazi 
concentration camp. Torn by conflicting 
emotions, George reviews the story of his 
own life, scarred by the depression of 
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Hugh MacLennan: A search 


the "Thirties, and of Jerome’s and Cath- 
erine’s. Without being melodramatic, 
the author exploits the emotional possi- 
bilities of this situation and keeps his 
reader racing from page to page, unable 
to guess how this night of the spirit shall 
end. 

The Watch That Ends the Night 
could also be read as a novel of place. 
Never has a city been more lovingly de- 
scribed than in this portrait of Montreal 
—Montreal, with its strong northern 
light, its brilliant night sky filled with 
stars as bright as Bethlehem, its sunsets 
flaming against the snow, its spring, cold 
and virginal as nowhere else in the world, 
One feels that Hugh MacLennan must 
know well that narrow strip of Montreal 
near McGill, between the English and 
French sections of the city. Even when 
he is describing a cruel and dirty day, 
in the "Thirties, with the unemployed 
flowing like rivers, up and down St. 





H. F. M. Prescott: A promise 


Catherine Street, Hugh MacLennan 
writes with deep affection for his city, 
However, The Watch That Ends the 
Night attempts more than a vivid pic. 
ture of a beautiful city, more than a dra- 
matic story of three emotionally ep- 
tangled lives. As Hugh MacLennan ex. 
plicitly states, he is attempting here to 
explore that search which every man 
must make for something larger than 
himself, something (or someone) in 
which he can, in a sense escape from 
himself, in a more real sense, find him- 
self. The search of the three leading 
characters in this book is high-lighted 
against the history of the last thirty 
years. The dreary story is traced of how 
the intellectual young people of the 
"Thirties, deadened and brutalized by 
the depression, fell victim to the prom 
ises of Communism; of how in the ter 
rible pace of the ’Forties, following the 
Spanish War, Hitler, the Russo-German 
non-aggression pact and all the horrors of 
World War II, it looked as if civilization 
itself was the value by which men could 
live. In the ’Fifties, George and Jerome 
and Catherine, aware of the atom bomb, 
in a way already atomized themselves 
since the innocent gods of the past had 
failed them, look in agony again for 
something larger than themselves. Again 
the childhood question is torn from their 
lips, “If God exists, where is His jus 
tice?” And in the extremity of their per- 
sonal anguish, Hugh MacLennan’s 
characters find answers which sound 
very much like Christianity. 
GENEVIEVE M. Casey 


The Lost Fight, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. 310 pp. Dodd, Mead. $3.95. 


H iLDA Prescort’s Man on a Donkey 
stands as one of the most percep 
tive and graphic documents in the li 
brary of historical fiction. Since its pub 
lication in 1952, publishers have been 
capitalizing on its success, reaching back 
into Miss Prescott’s past to re-issue her 
earlier books. New editions of Son of 
Dust and Spanish Tudor are representa 
tive of her talent. But the novel here 
under scrutiny, The Lost Fight, fis 
published in 1928, the second in het 
career, is quite inferior to what Miss 
Prescott eventually accomplished. 

The Lost Fight centers about Adam 
Morteigne, a knight of northern France, 
who enrolls in the Sixth Crusade to for 
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get his annulled marriage to Blancheflor 
yg much as to redeem the Holy Land 
tom the Saracens. ‘Two other women 
have touched his heart: Dame Douce, 
the wife of his good friend Sire Guil- 
lume, and her sister Erembors, a thir- 
teenth-century Scarlett O'Hara. 

Miss Prescott employs all the me- 
dieval trappings of armour, crashing 
words, looms, esquires and varlets—the 
panoply of pomp and circumstance that 
marked the age. But the recurring theme 
is human love, specifically an illicit love 
that engenders agony and_ remorse. 
Adam is betrothed to Erembors, but his 
heart is enraptured with Douce. Iron- 
ically, Sire Guillaume entrusts Adam 
with the protection of Douce while 
Guillaume tarries on Cyprus. Adam and 
Douce all but burst with mutual affec- 
tion but their high sense of honor checks 
their passions. Had they loved three 
centuries later, they might have quoted 
to each other the words of Lovelace, “I 
could not love thee, dear, so much,/ 
Loved I not honor more.” 

But the flesh is unrelenting. Adam 
no sooner leaves Douce, his charge com- 
pleted, than she sends for him with two 
words, “Come back.” It would be dirty 
cricket to reveal the climax. 

As Miss Prescott wrote this tale, her 
great powers of narration, her genius 
for evoking mood and passion and scene 
were still embryonic. As a result, The 
Lost Fight misses fire. A scene like 
Douce’s mooning over an absent Adam 
sounds pitifully like some muted wail- 
ings out of True Confessions. In Man 
on a Donkey and Son of Dust, strange 
names and stranger customs take on an 
immediacy and meaning under the touch 
of a mature craftsman. In The Lost 
Fight they remain strange, in fact pre- 
tentious and pedantic. 

The greatest value of The Lost Fight 
is its promise of greater things to come, 
a promise easy to identify because al- 
ready fulfilled in Miss Prescott’s superb 
creations of a later day. 


Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Thousand Cranes, by Yasunari Ka- 
wabata. Translated by Edward G. 
Seidensticker. 147 pp. Knopf. $3. 


S° DISTINCTLY Japanese is this novel 
in tone that the reader is reminded 
of the deceptively simple effects pro- 
duced in other Japanese arts—the evoca- 
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tive haiku in poetry, the almost stark ar- 
rangements ‘of a few blossoms in a vase, 
and, as described repeatedly in this 
novel, the formal ritual of a tea cere- 
mony. The novel opens as young Kikuji 
is on his way to such a ceremony where 
Chikako, an old mistress of his father, 
is entertaining him and a lovely young 
girl whom Chikako wishes him to marry. 
But also present are Mrs. Ota and her 
daughter, Fumiko. Mrs. Ota was an- 
other of his father’s mistresses, and soon 
Kikuji himself has made love to her. 
The guilt of the lovers, the suspicions 
and deceit of Chikako, and the guile- 
less confusion of Fumiko move the rest 
of the novel into action. In less than 
150 pages, the author has told a time- 
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Yasunari Kawabata: Japanese simplicity 


less, simple story of a father’s sins visited 
upon his son and of unrequited love. 
In the hands of a Steinbeck or a 
Balzac, a plot like this might have grown 
to epic dimensions, but in Thousand 
Cranes, with Kikuji as the focal point, 
much of the past is recalled only fleet- 
ingly in a word or a thought, and much 
is left for the reader to judge or to fore- 
see for himself. As truly Oriental as 
this is, it is also reminiscent of such 
compressed dramatic French gems as 
Madame de—probably because, as the 
jacket describes him, Yasunari is “fa- 
mous for adding to the once-fashionable 
naturalism impored from France a sen- 
sual, more Japanese impressionism.” 
Preccy SuLLIVAN 


The Unnamable, by Samuel Beck- 
ett. Translated from the French 
by the author. 179 pp. Grove 
Press. $3.50. 


r Is not necessarily a moral condem- 
nation to say that Samuel Beckett's 
The Unnamable is all but completely 
unreadable. It is simply a fact derived 
from the experience of attempting to 
read it. Now this may appear to be a 
rather high-handed presumption on the 
part of the reviewer (pity his plight for 
once )—that is, the implication that he 
is about to pass judgment on a book 
that he has only attempted to read. But 
more is implied than meets the eye, 
especially when the eye itself is as- 
saulted by nearly 179 pages of unpara- 
graphed, non-dialogic and completely 
unrelieved prose. 

It is not Samuel Beckett's self-trans- 
lated English that is impenetrable (on 
the contrary, it is overwhelmingly lu- 
cid), but rather the motive that com- 
pelled its writing in the first place. For 
whether vou read The Unnamable con- 
scientiously through (an exhausting job 
in itself), whether you start again at the 
beginning or re-check the ending or 
jump back into the middle, you seem to 
be everywhere and nowhere at once— 
and consequently you are literally, at 
anv time, always attempting to read it. 

This debilitation of the reader’s en- 
ergy must be held accountable to one 
of two factors: either the intensity of 
the reader-writer relationship is simply 
too much to sustain as shared experi- 
ence, or the book is merely a tour de 
force with no actual basis, in form, as 
literary art. Although the two proposi- 
tions are obviously related, it is the 
failure in form which seems most per- 
tinent to The Unnamable. Yvor Win- 
ters, one is almost certain, would call it 
a prime example of the fallacy of imi- 
tative form—that is, instead of the book 
becoming an objective attempt in hu- 
man communication, it is reduced mere- 
ly to the subjective recording of the 
central figure’s state of mind and emo- 
tions. If you can’t get rid of the unpop- 
ular notion that literary art must be a 
form of rational discourse—the word, dis- 
course extended from its usual meaning 
to include drama, fiction and, yes, even 
poetry—then The Unnamable simply is 
not your leather couch. 

It is not an extravagance of criticism 
to say that in The Unnamable Beckett 
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has attempted a “portrayal” of the soul 
immediately after death. The book, as 
Claude Mauriac has said, is “presum- 
ably” about something—and something 
intensely human. But a paradox obtains: 
for Beckett has become so obsessed with 
the human predicament that he has in- 
terpreted it in sub-human terms; and he 
has become so obsessed with extending, 
perhaps demolishing, the limits of art 
that his creation must necessarily result 
in the destruction of form itself. 
Concluding, then, it is difficult at this 
time to know whether Beckett is one of 
the first authentic searchers for the hu- 
man soul in modern (one is almost 
tempted to say documentary) fiction, or 
whether he has indulged in amassing 
the most insidious structure Cit is more 
than myth) of solipsism ever put down 
on paper. At any event, the reviewer is 
all but forced to say in Beckett's words, 
since he is always the central figure in 
his writing: “What was I going to say? 
Never mind, I'll say something else, 
it’s all the same.” Until further enlight- 
enment, one can only add, “Amen.” 


Tuomas P. McDonneELyi 


Felding Castle, by Edith de Born. 
263 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


HouGH the glitter of Austrian court 

life has long been extinguished by 
two world wars, Edith de Born resur- 
rects the past with compelling realism 
and a good bit of charm in Felding 
Castle. The narrator reminisces about 
court life as it was when she was a 
young girl in her early teens, when em- 
peror and footman were terms as com- 
mon as democrat and republican are to 
us today. 

Edith de Born was born in Vienna, 
and began to write in English during 
the German Occupation, but not even 
the slightest idiomatic trace of her back- 
ground remains in her style; her com- 
mand of English is outstanding. Also 
to the author's credit is the verisimili- 
tude of the romantic, almost fairy-like 
era she creates. Her setting lends itself 
ideally to sentimentalism, and a sort 
of literary “Student Prince” a la mode 
—but in this case the expected does not 
happen. Rather, Milli emerges from her 
teens into young womanhood very be- 
lievably—and even when at the age of 
sixteen she offers herself as mistress to 
her ideal, “Uncle” Ernst, we have been 
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adequately prepared for just such an 
episode. 

Ernst’s wife, Anna, the tragic figure in 
the story, and her mother, the Princess, 
are also notably drawn characters, living 
in their own world that more and more 
becomes make-believe. The political 
side-glances of Felding Castle are also 
interesting, and while they play no im- 
portant part in the plot, do serve to add 
to the realism of the story. 

Felding Castle is supposedly the first 
of a trilogy. It will be interesting to 
watch for the rest of the author’s work. 
The transition from romantic Austria to 
Austria under Nazi Germany may be as 
difficult in literature as in history 

Barsara Mis 


The Lost Country, by J. R. Sala- 
manca. 599 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $5. 


IRST NOVELIST Salamanca has here a 

beautiful, poetically rich account of 
the growing up of a young man of our 
time in Virginia. And the book is well 
written. Salamanca can write; he cares 
about language as much as he cares for 
people. 

The theme of the novel is hinted at 
in the title: the loss of that innocence, 
that nativeness of youth; the meaning 
of love in all its grades and degrada- 
tions. This is no neurotic boy surround- 
ed by psychotics, as in most tales of this 
genre. These people are real; the reader 
is interested in their fate. 

The first few chapters are written in 
almost the style of a young boy. For a 


while one gets the feeling he is read. 
ing a young boy’s diary. As the chap 
ters continue the progress in age js 
matched by the change in phrasing, dic. 
tion, attitude. Almost every word of 
dialogue is literally “Southern”; you can 
hear the characteristic Virginia speech, 

There are terrible beauties here. The 
balance is kept in a sensitive way. If 
he never writes another novel J. R. Sala 
manca has done well enough here. He js 
not writing for children; they wouldn't 
have a clue, but an adult lover of fi. 
tion would do well to come to this lost 
country. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Prize Stories of 1959, edited by Paul 
Engle. 308 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


> ENctE has worked hard to bring 
together this collection of short fic- 
tion and to assign places of honor. We 
should be grateful. Also, we are grate- 
ful because in his introduction he says 
frankly that his assistants, Kurt Har. 
nack and Constance Urdang, disagreed 
with him over his choice for first, sec- 
ond and third place. So do I disagree. 

“Venus, Cupid, Folly and Time,” by 
Peter Taylor, given first place and there- 
fore presumably just about the best short 
story published in the United States 
last year, barely escapes being a bore. 
Second prize went to a heavy-handed 
satire on anthropoligists and the ways of 
universities. 

Miss Jean Stafford’s “A Reasonable 
Facsimile,” done with her usual urbane 
skill and unfailing command of her me- 
dium, is my choice for best story. Thom- 
as Turner’s “Something to Explain” (a 
present third and my choice for sec 
ond) is cleverly plotted and the char- 
acters are well drawn with the atmo 
sphere of bureaucratic Washington well 
reproduced. My third place might go to 
Miss Flannery O’Connor, whose “A 
View of the Woods” deals with Geor- 
gia crackers whom she paints so well. 

Certain other stories are also well 
done. “Goose Pond,” by Thomas Wil- 
liams, is a faithful picture of Vermont 
mountain life. “Tib’s Eve,” by Ellen 
Currie, is genuinely funny. John 
Cheever’s “The ‘Trouble of Marcie 
Flint” is excellent. Along with certain 
well marked faults, this collection con- 
tains a great deal of extreme fine read- 
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LL WHO ARE interested in books became aware of the 
A pleasing excitement of a best-seller in the Dublin book 
sores eatly last December. It was the first book by an un- 
known Irish author. Published in time for the Christmas 
sales, 4,000 copies were snapped up in less than three weeks 
and the shops were sold out before the Christmas buying had 
really reached its peak. The book-sellers were importuning 
the publishers, who had a second edition rushed to the 
printers. ‘These nobly worked overtime and sent messenger 
boys around to the shops with parcels of copies on which the 
ink was scarcely dry. The book is entitled The Big Sycamore, 
by Joseph Brady, published by M. H. Gill and Company of 
Dublin. 

What a heartening event was this and who would have 
imagined it? Before I even saw the book, I was delighted 
with the news. After all the lamentations, to which I myself 
have frequently added my ullagone, about the non-reading— 
and above all the non-buying mores of the Irish, here was 
evidence that we had a reading public who were even will- 
ing to buy the kind of book that they really wanted to read. 

Then the book came my way for review in an English 
Catholic weekly. I read it at one sitting because the book 
itself is another kind of commentary on the excitement. It 
is the antithesis of the sort of book likely to spark off into a 
best-seller, yet here is the very book that Irish people want 
to read and buy for their shelves. They have proved it. 

The Big Sycamore is a simple tale about a plain family in 
a typical Irish village during the latter part of last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this. ‘The village is within sight of 
‘he Shevenamon mountain in Tipperary and its fictional 
name is Letterlee. To anyone acquainted with the Irish heroic 
myths and sagas, the name evokes the celebrated dialogue 
between Saint Patrick and the last of the pagan Fenian 
chiefs, Ossian, who recalls the joys of his youth, “the black- 
birds calling in Letterlee.” 

The book is the family history of a teacher named Mau- 
tice Fitzgerald and his wife, Kate. Maurice had lost an arm 
as the result of a childhood accident. His courtship of Kate, 
through the intermediary of a delightful little niece, Jo, who 





The four children of Kate and Maurice: a university president, a 
university professor, the head ofa religious order, and a pastor 
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skips in and out of the scene, is told with a classic simplicity 
that recalls Victor Hugo’s treatment of little Cosette’s love 
affair. Bravely the young couple begin life on the borderline 
of extreme poverty. In the early years of twentieth-century 
Ireland, it was impossible to raise a family on a school teach- 
er’s pittance. 

The magnificent Kate sails into action. She somehow man- 
ages to open a little general grocery store. She has a natural 
aptitude for business and soon her shop expands into the 
general emporium of the district. But her function is far 
above that of shopkeeper. People buy there as an excuse to 
confide in her. They come to the shop for the comfort of 
contact with her magnanimous spirit. She is the local coun- 
sellor and arbitrator. On Sunday mornings, after first Mass, 
she dispenses tea in her kitchen to women who have come 
a long distance, fasting, in order to receive Holy Commu- 
nion. Her shop is the news-center, too. The purchase of a 
penny box of matches entitles the buyer to sit for an hour 
on a bag of meal, discussing the latest. 

Kate acquires a small farm and buys cows in order to sell 
milk to the creamery. In the meantime she takes meticulous 
care of her beloved one-armed husband, four sons and one 
daughter. All the characters forming the community depicted 
in this book are alive, but they are over-shadowed by the 
heroic stature of Kate. Maurice is a born teacher, completely 
dedicated to his ill-paid profession, unable to take any inter- 
est in business or farming, which he seems to consider a 
regrettable necessity. He is a Puritan and something of a 
rigorist in his paternal function. On Kate falls the main bur- 
den of supporting the seven of them, as well as the task of 
home-maker. But self-sacrifice is the law of her being and 
she is an inexhaustible fount of love. First up in the morn- 
ing and last to bed at night, she sets the pace for the hired 
man and woman, but she never expects them to work as hard 
as she does. She expends on them the same loving care as 
on her children. Everyone in her world is entitled to a holi- 
day, except herself. But this woman of astonishing versatility 
is not a mere drudge. She teaches her children French and 
German, for she has had a boarding school education. At 
one period she thought she had a religious vocation and had 
spent a year as a postulant in a religious community before 
meeting Maurice. 

She succeeds in giving her children a good education. They 
move from their father’s school to boarding schools and thence 
to the university. One son dies before reaching manhood 
through wrong treatment of an illness. The other four, after 
distinguished academic careers, make a notable impact on the 
public life of modern Ireland. Almost as indication of their 
mental powers, the boys are all over six feet in height. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The Hidden Face, A Study of St. 
Therese of Lisieux, by Ida F. 
Goerres. 428 pp. Pantheon. 
$4.95. 


UFFICIENT recommendation for this 

book might well be that the author, 
Ida F. Goerres, is in fact Ida Couden- 
hove whose The Nature of Sanctity 
and Burden of Belief are such outstand- 
ing studies. The title of the book re- 
veals its inception. The author was 
shown an unaltered photograph of St. 
Therese. “In stunned silence we gazed 
at the familiar and yet so alien fea- 
tures. . . From that August morning on 
I was determined to pursue the riddle 
of her look and her smile—so different 
from the honeyed insipidity of the usual 
representation of her. Who was Therese 
of the Child Jesus in reality?” 

St. Therese produces such varied re- 
sponses from Catholics. There are some 
who are ardent devotees who have never 
doubted the position she holds in their 
hearts, and for whom she never strikes a 
false note. Probably there are more who 
feel obliged to justify their devotion. 
How often we hear the plea: “Of 
course we mustn’t forget her nineteenth- 
century bourgeois background.” There 
are some who cannot take the back- 
ground, and for whom the saint herself 
is buried beneath a sugared veneer. 

Whatever our view of St. Therese 
this book will enlighten us. I doubt if 
anyone has put more strongly the case 
against her—but more of that later. Yet 
by the end of the book, I felt more sure 
that nobody has expressed more honest- 
ly, clearly and lovingly the essential 
significance and attraction of this saint. 
To those who have doubts about her, 
the astonishing integrity of this chosen 
soul, who was preserved by divine grace 
from all the pitfalls of pettiness and 
smugness which surrounded her, will 
convince them that here is no senti- 
mentality. Ardent admirers may be 
shocked by the frank examination of 
their favorite; and yet if they persevere 
they will recognize the reverence behind 
that examination and maybe they will 
find that some of their admiration is 
tainted by precisely those qualities above 
which St. Therese was raised by the 
power of divine grace. 
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So strongly is the case put against 
her in the first chapter of the book that 
it is difficult to see how it can be righted. 
And curiously enough it is easy to come 
away from the book feeling that it never 
has been. One somehow expects a suc- 
cinct answer to such a striking state- 
ment of the other side. Instead one has 
to accept the entirely adequate exposi- 
tion throughout the book, without the 
luxury of a final summary which might 
tie it all together more easily. But 
then that calls forth the comment that 
this is no light bed-time reading; it is a 
meditative study which is worthy of 
more than casual perusal or a. slick 
summary. 

Needless to say this study examines 
all the well established Theresian in- 
cidents, backgrounds and themes. There 
are also fascinating studies of the main 
tracks; one is her childhood illness; an- 
other, the picture of the black sheep of 
the family, Leonie, whose less ornate, 
more down to earth spirituality seemed 
spiritual tepidity to the rest of the 
family, Therese included, and yet whose 
life was to become a model of spiritual 
childhood; and yet another, the very 
human and far from perfect spirit that 
was exhibited in the Lisieux Carmel of 
Therese’s day. 

It is impossible to do justice to such 
a book in a brief review. What more 
need be said than to recommend it 


wholeheartedly. Would it be going be 
yond a reviewer's scope to suggest that 





; 


“The riddle of her look’’ 





St. f Therese: 


any devotion to St. Therese is inade. 
quate that is not stimulated and deep- 
ened by this admirable study? 

Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B. 


We Have a Pope, A Portrait of His 
Holiness Pope John XXIll, by 
Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. Trans- 
lated by John Chapin. 192 pp. 
Newman. $2.75. 


N Ocroser 29, 1958, Angelo Gui- 
O seppe, Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch 
of Venice was elected Pope. To the 
question, “Do you accept the election 
canonically made of your person as su- 
preme pontiff?” Cardinal Roncalli re. 
sponded in the affirmative, in terse and 
well chosen words. A’ second question 
was advanced: “How do you wish to 
be called?” The answer was direct, 
“John,” a name which had never been 
heard under the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel. As John XXIII, Cardinal Ron- 
calli took his place on the throne of 
Peter — Christ's vicar on earth—at the 
helm of His Church. 

We Have a Pope by Monsignor Al- 
bert Giovannetti, auditor of the Vatican 
Secretariat of State, gives a clear pres- 
entation of the colorful ecclesiastical 
background and a delicately sketched 
characterization, rich in human interest 
and personable detail, of him who has 
become John XXIII. Popularly written, 
this first full biography of the new Pope 
discloses a man of varied activities and 
unpredictable initiative, an astute diplo- 
mat, statesman and administrator, a self- 
effacing priest, bishop, patriarch —and 
Pope. 

A stranger to pretense, cant and ve- 
neer, Cardinal Roncalli, at San Marco, 
as Patriarch of Venice declared: “I come 
from humble stock, and I grew up in an 
atmosphere of self-sufficient blessed pov- 
erty which makes few demands.” He 
was born on November 25, 1881, into 
a sturdy, tenacious peasant family in the 
province and diocese of Bergamo, Lom- 
bardy, North Italy. “Ever since I was 
born,” he has told his people, “I had no 
thought of becoming anything else than 
a priest.” Ordained in 1904, he served 
for nine years as secretary to the Bishop 
of his home diocese, Giacomo of the 
Counts of Radini-Tedeschi, and at the 
same time he taught history and apolo- 
getics at the Seminary of Bergamo. After 
a military chaplainship during World 
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War |, he resumed his duties at the 
sminary until 1921, when he was 
named Domestic Prelate and summoned 
to Rome by Bendict XV. In rapid suc- 
cession, he has been Apostolic Delegate 
in Bulgaria, in Greece, and in Turkey, 
where in each country he had to han- 
dle situations of the most delicate na- 
ture. In 1945, he presented his creden- 
tials as Apostolic Nuncio to France to 
the head of the State, General Charles 
de Gaulle. Pius XII created him Car- 
dinal on January 12, 1953, and three 
days later named him Patriarch of Ven- 
ice. From this city of canals, Queen of 
the Adriatic, Cardinal Roncalli, like his 
predecessor, St. Pius X, answered the 
Conclave summons to assume the bur- 
den of the world which rests upon the 
shoulders of him chosen to wear the 
tiara. 

We Have a Pope contains in addition 
to its biographical data excellent recent 
photographs, and explanatory footnotes 
especially of terms in ecclesiastical usage 
frequently unfamiliar to the general 
reader. Monsignor Giovannetti includes 
in his biography duties of a cultural na- 
ture which Pope John XXIII fulfilled 
previous to his election. His service at 
the request of Pope Pius XII as observer 
at the meetings of UNESCO and his 
own researches in historical fields are 
cases in point. The biography also gives 
an interesting analysis of the message 
Urbi et Orbi which the new Pope wrote 
on the evening of his election and de- 
livered on the morrow. The reader en- 
joys a foreshadowing of that dispatch 
of which Pope John XXIII has already 
given evidence. 

This biography, originally written in 
Italian, is direct, unadorned and factual 
in style—all in keeping with the simple, 
forthright, jovial character of the sev- 
enty-eight year old Sovereign Pontiff. 
Readers, Catholic and non-Catholic, will 
ind the book informative and inspiring. 
SisreER Mary Amsrose, B.V.M. 


Warriors of God, The Great Reli- 
gious Orders and Their Founders, 
by Walter Nigg. Edited and trans- 
lated by Mary Ilford. 353 pp. 
Knopf. $6.95. 


_ AUTHOR has chosen as his theme 
the founders of some of the great 
religious Orders; to each he has given 
a chapter in which he attempts to grasp 
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Illustration from “Warriors of God” 





Pisanello’s ‘Madonna with St. Anthony and St. George’ 


the secret of their holiness, of their suc- 
cess. They are Saint Anthony the Her- 
mit, Saint Pachomius, Saint Basil and 
Saint Augustine; Saint Benedict, Saint 
Bruno, Saint Bernard, Saint Francis of 
Assisi and Saint Dominic; Saint Teresa 
and Saint Ignatius. His approach is his- 
torical and religious. This is no care- 
less, enthusiastic eulogy but a careful, 
penetrating, sympathetic and, at the 
same time, critical assessment of these 
giants, these warriors for God, and of 
the Order each founded or spread. 
This is the approach which might 


have been expected of a Catholic writer, 
but the author of this book is in fact a 
Protestant minister. He is married and 
has two children; they live in Zurich, 
Switzerland. The book—a remarkably 
good one on any reckoning —is there- 
fore a noteworthy ecumenical event. 
In a moving introductory section Mr. 
Nigg recognizes the essential connec- 
tion between monasticism and Christian- 
ity. Indeed he sees the monastic or reli- 
gious life as the only hope for our 
stricken world. 

He pleads for new Orders to meet 
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new needs, pointing out how in each 
age of the Church’s life an Order has 
been founded to serve her. Rightly and 
with pride he refers to that promising 
Protestant group at Taize near Cluny 
in France. It will hearten him to know 
that this very age has witnessed the 
greatest flowering of Orders the Church 
has ever known: Opus Dei, The Grail, 
The Divine Word, Medical Mission- 
aries, to mention a few. The ancient 
Orders, especially the monastic, have 
also shown great vitality in our cen- 
tury, not least in this vast continent of 
North America. 

The impressive fact, in this splendid- 
ly produced book, is the humble and 
spiritual insight shown by this learned 
man for things monastic, things which 
reside on the other side—the Catholic 
side—of the great barrier of division. It 
will be by works of this nature, works 
of understanding and sympathy, that 
broken Christendom will one day be 
restored to unity. 

If one were to choose the most at- 
tractive chapters, perhaps because they 
deal with saints less known, they would 
be those on Saint Basil and Saint Bruno. 
The chapter on Saint Bernard is a lit- 
tle masterpiece. 

CotumBa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 


My First Seventy Years, by Sister M. 
Madeleva, C.S.C. 172 pp. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 


I N MANY ways this is an amazing book. 
Sister Madeleva seems to have been 
everywhere and to have met everyone. 
Besides, she has had what would ordi- 
narily be considered a full-time career 
as college teacher and administrator, and 
another as author and lecturer—sixteen 
books, numerous contributions to peri- 
odicals and a crowded lecture schedule. 
She has been president of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, president of 
the Indiana Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation and representative of the Indiana 
Region on the National Board of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The first woman to earn the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of California, 
she has since received five honorary de- 
grees and five awards for outstanding 
achievement as a woman and a writer. 
All this and more she recounts in a 172- 
page book. 

Almost any one of the thirty-four 
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chapters of My First Seventy Years 
could be expanded into a volume, so 
great is the compression of Sister Made- 
leva’s style. There is a notable absence 
of detail, but the poet’s exquisite choice 
of the right word carves every incident 
to a cameo-like precision. There is no 
blurring. So much more is suggested 
than told, however, that the reader is 
tantalized by the desire to ask questions 
and receive answers. 

“You may find this book disappoint- 
ing,” are the opening words of the in- 
troduction. In a sense this may be true, 
or may seem so upon the first reading. 
A less introspective autobiography would 
be hard to find, and so the initial im- 
pression may be that the essence of 
the person has escaped, that the person- 
ality of the writer has not quite come 
through. But only a very little reflection 
is necessary to enable one to find the 
woman in the book and the nun in the 
woman. 

It will be heartening to all who are 
interested in Catholic education to real- 
ize that a Sister need not be limited in 
her educational and cultural experiences. 
While Sister Madeleva’s life is unique, 
there is an ever-growing trend toward 
the broader and deeper education of the 
religious woman teacher. Higher degrees 
have become a commonplace and for- 
eign travel is no longer for the excep- 
tional few. Like St. Mary’s College in 
South Bend, Indiana, of which Sister 
Madeleva is president, Catholic wom- 
en’s colleges throughout the United 
States are staffed with teachers who are 
marked not only by competence but by 


excellence. These will rejoice with Sig. 
ter Madeleva in her interesting and in. 
spiring autobiography, knowing that she 
is speaking for her less articulate Sisters 
as well as for herself. 

SisteER Mary Corne tus, S.S.N.D, 


The Cardinal de Bernis, by Marcus 
Cheke. 310 pp. Norton. $4.95, 


aaa remark of Voltaire, a con- 
temporary, compatriot and comrade 
of Cardinal de Bernis, exemplifies the 
spirit of the age in which this book is 
set: “It will be awkward if religion is 
quite exploded. We shall have nothing 
left to laugh at.” The young nobleman 
de Bernis wallowed in the mire of 
hedonistic France as the “most popular 
diner-out in Paris” and as a puppet of 
Pompadour. 

Expelled from the seminary before 
ordination, Abbe de Bernis employed 
his charm and wit to insinuate himself 
into fashionable salons and court circles, 
He was “like Cupid in Abbe’s garb,” 
and in women “excited a sentiment in 
which the maternal instinct was prob- 
ably stronger than physical attraction. 
. . . After a tete-a-tete with the Abbe a 
woman felt madly in love—with some- 
one else.” An attraction for women and 
a desire to be helpful persuaded him to 
aid Madame Pompadour catch the eye 
of the fifteenth Louis. Installed as the 
,oyal mistress, the iniquitous Pompadour 
repaid him with the post of Ambassador 
to Venice. Here he cast his political 
bread upon the waters of intrigue and 
diplomacy. Yet at Venice he displayed a 
serious side of his nature; before the 
end of his short stay he was ordained a 
subdeacon. 

Back at Versailles he retained the 
favor of both the King and Madame 
Pompadour — a truly advantageous, 
though dangerous, position. “As for dis: 
loyalty, not to say treachery, that went 
on between officials and Cabinet col- 
leagues, its iniquity was something that 
nowadays is well-nigh unimaginable.” 
Such was the court life which de Bernis 
shared. De Bernis formed an_ alliance 
with Austria, the traditional enemy of 
France, against Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, which changed completely the 
balance of power in Europe. The re 
ward this time: the post of Foreign Mim 
ister. Heavy French losses in the wat 
that followed led to a parting of the 
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ways for de Bernis (who wanted peace) 
and Pornpadour (who wanted victory), 
ending in exile for the Abbe. 

Created a Cardinal shortly before his 
exile, this lesser Richelieu seemed to 
have nine political lives, for after four 
slitary years he bounced back into royal 
favor shortly before the death of Pompa- 
dour. As Ambassador to Rome for 
twenty-four years he outlived two sov- 
ereigns as well as many envious rivals. 
The French Revolution removed him 
permanently from the political scene a 
few years before his death. He had—to 
his credit—refused the oath to support 
the Revolution’s Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy. 

De Bernis’ life, as a whole, repels. It 
is strange to picture him as a clergyman 
-another Christ—his activities are so 
foreign to our concept of a cardinal. Per- 
haps most irking of all his political deeds 
was his part in the infamous plot to sup- 
press the Jesuits in 1773. Cheke, Eng- 
land’s Minister to the Vatican, tells a dis- 
tasteful story tastefully. At no time does 
interest lag. On the contrary, this chap- 
ter in history commands the reader’s at- 


tention throughout. 
. Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


Johnson and Boswell, The Story of 
Their Lives, by Hesketh Pearson. 
390 pp. Harper. $5.50. 


H ESKETH PEarson brings together in 
Johnson and Boswell the most 
unusual biographer in the English lan- 
guage and the titan of a man who be- 
came a way of life for an entire epoch. 

Pearson’s great merit as a biographer 
lies in his ability to take the facts while 
giving historical data its due) outside the 
dry chronicling of history and yoke them 
together with the interpretive vividness 
and casual connectedness of literary nar- 
rative. The art of biography—supplanted 
in recent years by the biographical novel 
and the motivational study—continues 
through Pearson’s facility at bringing to- 
gether history, truth and literature, and 
thus satisfying the three requirements 
of the classical definition of biography. 

Taking the several faces which earlier 
biographers of both Johnson and Bos- 
well have presented, drawing heavily on 
Boswell’s own journals and, of course, 
his Life of Johnson, Pearson draws a 
many-sided human picture of both men. 
The reader is shown now the gloomy 
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pessimistic Johnson to whom “human 
life [was] everywhere a state in which 
much is to be endured and little to be 
enjoyed,” and the Sam Johnson of the 
hearty laugh who was convinced that 
“the size of a man’s understanding might 
always be justly measured by his mirth.” 
Finally, Pearson recreates the circum- 
stances and psychological forces which 
enabled Samuel Johnson, through Bos- 
well, to shape, as it were, his own great- 
est historical monument. 

Boswell, often thought of simply as 
the man who preserved Johnson for pos- 
terity, is here given a life of his own. 
Pearson’s trek with the chameleon Bos- 
well across the European continent in 
his search for alignment with great men 
is one of the book’s most amusing sec- 
tions. The reader is presented with a 
Boswell to be viewed with tenderness 
and even admiration—a Boswell who 
can manage to live three years at the 
court of Frederick the Great, a Boswell 
who can rush from the arms of Rous- 
seau, whom he upsets by talk of Vol- 
taire, immediately to Fermy where he 
tires Voltaire into confessing “his rever- 
ence for the Creator, his submission to 
the Omniscient, and his aspiration 
towards virtue.” Finally, this fitful lover 
of great men who could use his rapier- 
thrusts to wound or praise finds his 
raison d'etre in Dr. Johnson. 

Pearson brings alive the London of 
the mid-eighteenth century —with the 
conversation-loving denizens of Grubb 
Street: Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hume and 
Samuel Foote—and the Continent, Paoli 
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and the Encyclopedists. Such a re-crea- 
tion is no small feat. If, as Dr. Johnson 
believed, the interest of any biography 
“lies in the parallel circumstances and 
kindred images to which we readily con- 
form our minds,” Pearson has given 
here an account which truly holds up 
the mirror to mankind. 
Witma SENSER 


Ben-Gurion, by Robert St. John. 336 
pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


N 1910 one of the young editors of 
Unity, a Zionist magazine published 
in Jerusalem signed one of his articles 
with the name “Ben-Gurion.” Ben is 
Hebrew for “son of” and Gurion means 
“young lion.” David Green, born of 
Jewish parents in Plonsk, near Warsaw 
in 1886 thereby became David Ben- 
Gurion, destined to be usually known 
simply as Ben-Gurion. He had arrived 
in Palestine when he was eighteen and 
had worked on the farms in Judea where 
he had learned to fight the Arabs who 
attacked Jewish farmers. As a writer he 
would be able to wield much more in- 
fluence. His salary was $2.50 per week. 
Robert St. John calls his book the 
biography of an extraordinary man. He 
admires Ben-Gurion and writes accord- 
ingly. In 1913, the author informs us, 
Ben-Gurion went to Constantinople to 
study Turkish and to study law, with 
the intention, as he phrased it, of devot- 
ing “my life to the firm civil and po 
litical establishment of the Jewish pop- 
ulation here in the Land of Israel.” He 
thought that some day he might sit as 
a representative of the Jewish people in 
the Turkish parliament. 

Later he returned to Jerusalem but 
was expelled by the Turks in 1915. He 
then came to the United States where 
he advocated Zionism, the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. The 
author writes sympathetically of Ben- 
Gurion’s difficulties in the 1920’s, when 
the British governed Palestine as a man- 
dated territory. In 1939 the British gov- 
ernment openly favored the Arabs in 
the White Paper known as Command 
6019. The future looked almost hope- 
less, but Ben-Gurion struggled on toward 
his objective of freedom for Israel. Fi- 
nally in 1947 the United Nations pro- 
vided for a free nation for the Jews. 
Ben-Gurion was to serve as Prime Min- 
ister and as Minister of Defense of 
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Israel. For what he considered good rea- 
sons, he launched attacks upon the 
Arabs in October, 1956, an action which 
elicited frantic letters of protest from 
President Eisenhower. 

The author, already well known for 
his Shalom Means Peace, concerned 
with the creation of Israel, limits his 
subject matter to one person in this vol- 
ume. The resuit is a clear, sharp and 
unforgettable Ben-Gurion. 

Pau KInrery 


Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. 372 
pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


A propuct of Dublin’s northside 
tenements, Brendan Behan was, at 
the age of sixteen, arrested by the Liver- 
pool police as a “dangerous” agent of the 
Irish Republican Army, held for many 
months in a Liverpool jail on an open 
charge while awaiting trial, was tried 
and convicted, and sentenced to three 
years penal servitude in a reform school 
for younger criminals. In Britain such 
institutions are known as borstals (after 
the town of Borstal, near Rochester, 
where the first was set-up some thirty 
years ago), hence the title Borstal Boy. 

Behan’s book tells the story of his 
arrest, treatment at the hands of British 
police and prison officials, and detention 
in a borstal institution. It is an angry, 
savage, brutal, obscene recital, only oc- 
casionally relieved by passages of an 
almost gentle beauty. The author, now 
in his mid-thirties (the time during 
which the events recounted in the auto- 
biography take place is the early years 
of World War IL) has already become 
something of a legend in his native Dub- 
lin—a “character” in a city where “char- 
acters” are as much a part of the scene 
as Guinness’ stout, Powers’ whiskey, and 
Nelson’s Pillar, a city which knew the 
blind Zozimus, “Toucher” Doyle, “The 
Bird” Flanagan and that eccentric gent 
of many names, usually called En- 
dymion. 

The mere fact that he is Dublin-born 
is almost a guarantee that a man can 
write well, and Behan does nothing to 
belie that generalization in Borstal Boy. 
He has, for one thing, that fine ear for 
language—its nuances and its rhythms— 
which marks your true Dubliner. (Cf. 
Joyce and O’Casey..) Add to this the na- 
tive Irish gift for story telling, possessed 
by Behan to a remarkable degree; and 
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you have some idea of how brilliantly 
written this book is. 

Love of Ireland is in Borstal Boy, to- 
gether with less hatred for Britain than 
one might expect. Interestingly enough, 
the young political prisoner found Irish 
police officers and Irish prison guards 
generally more despicable and_ brutal 
than the English. Love of his native 
Dublin is here also; indeed one of the 
most moving passages in the entire work 
is that in which the released prisoner 
sees the city again after his long absence 
and lovingly describes it as seen from 
the mail boat nearing the Irish coast. 
There is respect for the dignity of labor. 
(The author is himself a house painter 
by trade, as were his father and grand- 
father before him.) An exceptionally 
fine section of the narrative describes the 
joy to be found in the craftsman’s rec- 
ognition of a job well done. And there 
are other good things: loyalty, comrade- 
ship, even honor (yes, among thieves 
and murderers ). 

Much of the book is, of course, un- 
pleasant; sensitive readers may find the 
descriptions of prison brutality revolting. 
Much of the language is violently ob- 
scene and many will find it too strong 
for their palates. One must agree that 
the repetition of certain four letter 
words becomes after a few pages a rather 
grim and tiresome business; and even 
the shock appeal, if that was the au- 
thor’s intention, palls considerably. A 
pity really that this should be so; and 
a pity also that some may find Behan’s 
treatment of religion irreverent, if not 
positively blasphemous, because _ this 
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work is on the whole a serious and pain. 
ful study. And one must remember that 
the author is not writing of “little gep. 
tlemen” who had the benefit of an Eton 
or a Clongowes Wood education. 

The book has already been the syb. 
ject of much controversy across the seas, 
A priest-reviewer in the Catholic Herald 
of London found it intensely moving 
but it has been banned in Ireland and 
Australia. Americans, some of whom 
may know Behan through the off-Broad- 
way production of his play The Quare 
Fellow, will, I predict, make of Borstal 
Boy a best seller. And Hollywood? I can 
see Marlon Brando, with a phony Dub 
lin accent as a somewhat underweight 
Brendan Behan, already cast in the role! 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


At Home, by William Plomer. 254 
pp. Noonday. $3.75. 


_ paceman in this second book of his 
memoirs (which follows the publica 
tion of his Double Lives), Mr. Plomer 
speaks of that spiritual knowledge which 
comes from “the sensuous experience of 
complexity.” He had been a foreigner 
living in Africa, the son of missionary 
parents (“White as an angel is the Eng 
lish child”) and as a young man in 
Japan had felt the excitement his walk- 
ing into an isolated village had caused 
among the gesticulating natives. Pale as 
their knowledge of the West, he was 
simply the first Englishman they had 
ever seen. 

When Plomer returned to England 
his mother remarked on his oriental ap 
pearance and manner. Thus it was 
through the altered vision of his at 
tachment to alien peoples and their ways 
that he appraised English civilization 
and culture; loving England, he is stil 
somewhat a foreigner “at home.” It 
proves both an enriching and a disquiet 
ing thing to be. Enriching, because for 
him it destroyed forever the possibility 
of racial prejudice and the desirability of 
realizing Kipling’s England; it plowed 
under the cricket field as a_ national 
shrine, exploded the glory of military life 
and dismantled the smug, routine m* 
chinery of social and religious caste sys 
tems. Disquieting, for when one has 
been disabused of the old traditions and 
the crutches are gone, what is to be 
put in their placer 

Many British writers (and others, of 
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course) living at the time of Mr. Plomer 
faced this question of national and per- 
sonal guilt honorably and with courage. 
On every level of life, the writer pits the 
conscience of one against the arrogant 
stupidity of many. Mr. Plomer’s book 
beautifully bears out the human in- 
tegrity of the writer. 

And this was a lively period in Eng- 
lish letters. There are interesting 
glimpses of Virginia Woolf, E. M. For- 
ser and Hugh Walpole sketched in 
against landscapes of Ireland, Greece 
and wonderful places in London where 
the author lived Cwith no telephone, 
please! ). The chapter devoted to the 
story of the murder of his landlady by 
her jealous husband, “Mrs. Fernandez 
and Dr. Pood,” is one of the best in the 
book. And this miniature of human 
misery and kindness finds its more ex- 
plicit counterpart later in the memor- 
able summing up: and unless 
Christianity can teach that cruelty is 
more obscene than sexuality . . . it will 
not deserve the support it ought to de- 
serve.” 

Writing in a genial and astringent 
style, Mr. Plomer records what the poet 
‘has sensed to be true out of what the 
novelist observed to be there. Quite 
without benefit of beard, bottle and base- 
ment jazz, he has shown us also how 
the creative personality maintains itself. 

Finvota Drury 


Jim Fisk: The Career of an Improb- 
able Rascal, by W. A. Swanberg. 
310 pp. Scribners. $4.50. 


M opEsTus may have said of Regulus 
1 that he was “the biggest rascal that 
walked upon two legs,” but New York- 
ers by mid-nineteenth century were con- 
scious of a conspicuous contender. Jim 
Fisk (1835-1872) believed all the world 
to be a stage, and himself destined to 
be the comedian on the Wall Street 
stage. Jim Fisk has been described as 
‘illiterate, vulgar, unprincipled, profli- 
gate” (Atty. George T. Strong); “. . . as 
devoid of shame as the desert of Sahara 
is of grass” (Henry Ward Beecher); the 
Reverend Edward Flagg found him 
“generous to a fault” and “Boss” Tweed 
maintained, “He has done more good 
turns than all the clergymen in New 
York.” 

His career linked with the Erie Rail- 
toad was noted for neglect of the rail- 
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road and for attention to an assortment 
of more intriguing and stimulating in- 
terests. Not the least of these diversions 
was Josie Mansfield, about whom a his- 
torian later observed, “Perhaps a colder 
disgrace to her sex has never helped to 
ruin man since the world began.” Josie 
was his passion, and passion was his 
undoing. 

The life of Jubilee Jim or Prince of 
Erie, dubbed the “improbable rascal,” 
has been interestingly recounted by W. 
A. Swanberg, the author of Sickles the 
Incredible. The excitement of Fisk’s 
union with Jay Gould and Daniel Drew 
to wrestle control of the Erie from Com- 
modore Vanderbilt is only matched by 
his alliance with the wispy Gould in the 
plot to corner the gold market—the inci- 
dent which brought Black Friday to the 
stock market. Jim Fisk was unmindful 
of justice as the underlying basis of 
business; he strived and rose to power 
on fraud. 

Intermingled with these financial 
swindles, the author peppers his biogra- 
phy with insights into the character of 
James Fisk, the hayseed from Vermont 
who made the world take notice, even 
if it did not accept him. His penchant 
for the spectacular Cadmiral’s uniform 
while tending his fleet of ships; his role 
as Colonel of New York’s Ninth Regi- 
ment; his role as impresario) made him 
colorful copy, and Fisk played enthusi- 
astically to the grandstands. 


Those interested in business history 
will find the initial chapters a fascinat- 
ing account of the skullduggery of the 
era personified in the unscrupulous con- 
duct of Jim Fisk. The majority of chap- 
ters expose the personality quirks of the 
colorful, ever controversial champion of 
rascality. Other characters highlighted 
in this business drama include Gould, 
Drew, Vanderbilt, “Boss” Tweed, Ulys- 
ses S. Grant and “friend turned foe,” 
Ned Stokes, lover of Fisk’s mistress, who 
later assassinated Fisk, ending a life and 
an era. 

This fascinating biography of an un- 
scrupulous and unprincipled business 
tycoon has added significance. Swan- 
berg offers a moral: 

Fisk was no isolated freak, no force run- 

ning counter to his fellow men, but rather 

was a splendid reflection, a huge photo- 
graphic enlargement of the immorality of 
the time. He was the logical extension of 

a decadent public state of mind, a national 

scramble for gain at any sacrifice of the 

eternal virtues. He was of a piece with the 
governmental corruption of the Tweed and 

Grant regimes, the business rapacity of 

Drew and Vanderbilt, the jocund prostitu- 

tion of the law by Barnard, which were in 

the end blameable to the millions who tol- 
erated and supported them. 

Fisk and his contemporaries created a 
public image of business life that execu- 
tives today are still striving to undo. 


Brotuer Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperial- 
ist, by Philip Magnus. 410 pp. 
Dutton. $6.50. 


Cr oF the great myths of the world 
is that parliamentary democracy is 
well represented by national govern- 
ment. Here, in France, in England, in 
Scandinavia, the continuing rule is in 
the hands of the permanent officials, the 
Military Ring, the notables and cronies 
behind and around the throne or presi- 
dential office, the dignitaries of church 
and public life, the press lords, the host- 
esses and confidantes and others of that 
ilk. This is a disquieting, unpalatable, 
sorry fact. And that is what this book is 
about. 

British writers have made much, of 
this anomaly. They refer to the real gov- 
ernment of Britain as the Establish- 
ment: the Royal Court, the editorial 
offices of the Times, the careerist senior 
civil servants, the Established Church, 
the governors of the British Broadcast- 
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ing Corporation, the belted earls who 
own the national press, the heads of 
Army, Navy, Air Force, the Master of 
All Souls and his fellows—people like 
Lord Kitchener was. 

Lord Kitchener was a gigantic figure 
of a man. He loomed over the British 
military scene like a colossus, from 1885 
until 1916. Silent, imperturbable, single, 
a soldier, he schemed and intrigued un- 
ceasingly to satisfy his vast ambition. He 
was not alone in this; it is hair-raising 
to read of the dirty work of the seem- 
ingly simple soldiers in the times of im- 
perial decline. The British Army Com- 
mand reached its lowest level of in- 
trigue against parliamentary democracy 
during this time, the Curragh Mutiny in 
1912, but even through World War I, 
books such as this now report, the gen- 
erals were all Iagos, there was not an 
Othello among them. They all deserved 
to fall before intrigue because they were 
all in the game, Kitchener, Haig, 
French, Sir Henry Wilson. 

When Kitchener was a young en- 
gineer officer, his family connections, his 
impudent disobedience gave him a great 
start on his military career. As Sirdar of 
Egypt, caparisoned like a cross between 
a Sultan and a guardee, he avenged the 
death of Chinese Gordon at Khartoum, 
became the darling of the English mob 
and of the Royal Court. He was a 
superb civil administrator, a savage and 
ruthless taskmaster. A soldier up against 
real opposition like the Boers, he was 
bull-headed and blundering. 

A fall from his horse had knocked his 
eyes askew. His swivelling fine eyes 
were set off by a brutal mouth and 
jaw. As a senior soldier servant of his 
Queen, his attitude towards that organ 
of democracy, the daily press, was to 
stride through questioning newspaper- 
men muttering, “Out of my way, you 
drunken swabs.” 

Commander in Chief India, he used 
to drive his carriage horses at a great 
rate on the wrong side of the road, curs- 
ing and bellowing at all who got in his 
way. He was such a bully and a jingo 
that the mob and the Court forced the 
government to call on him to lead the 
nation in arms at the start of World 
War I. There was nothing that the 
elected representatives could do about 
it, and only his death by drowning in 
1916 saved the nation from catastrophe. 

He was a character as queer as Chi- 
nese Gordon whom he reverenced, suc- 
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ceeded and bloodily avenged. It is only 
to be hoped that his like died out with 
him and his generation in Flanders or 
later in retirement. But the calculated 
indiscretions of Montgomery, so lightly 
mentioned by him in his book, make 
one wonder if intrigue and _ backstairs 
politicking are at last removed from the 
Pentagon and the War House. 

This is a fine book to read, by a 
splendid biographer who tells the long, 
disquieting story of Kitchener of Khar- 
toum, warts, whiskers, cast eye and all. 

WituiaMm Reapy 


Stephen A. Douglas: Defender of 
the Union, by Gerald M. Capers. 
239 pp. Little, Brown. $3. 


ers PUBLICITY attending the centen- 
nial celebrations of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates has reawakened con- 
siderable interest in the Civil War and 
should assure a warm welcome to this 
timely study of the Little Giant. Color- 
ful, dynamic, ambitious, a skillful ,poli- 
tician and a_ spell-binding orator, 
Stephen A. Douglas is still one of the 
most controversial figures of the Civil 
War period. Suspecting that the treat- 
ment accorded him by historians has 
been less than fair, Professor Capers 
undertook his own investigation. The 
result is a warm, sympathetic study 
which, while not the last word, has 
placed in a new perspective the efforts 
of a great statesman to save the Union. 

Typical of the New England pioneer 
who went West in search of fame and 
fortune, Douglas joined the army of 
land speculators and soon became a 
wealthy man. Meanwhile, acquiring the 
rudiments of legal theory and practice 
and becoming interested in politics (for 
which he had a natural flair), he soon 
ran for office. The author traces his 
career through state and national legis- 
latures, the judiciary, his reactions to 
the Compromise of 1850, the Dred Scott 
decision, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the 
debates with Lincoln, his leadership of 
the Democratic party, and his losing race 
for the presidency. 

The Little Giant was a good loser. 
Nothing is more to his credit than his 
post-election relations with his rival on 
the day of Lincoln’s inauguration and 
his operation with the new President 
during the few months he had still to 
live. 


In his Note on the Sources the ay. 
thor writes: “No other major American 
figure, not even Andrew Johnson, has 
been so unfairly treated by historians 
although recently Milton and Hodder 
have come to his defense. . . . Because 
Douglas would have appeased the 
South, the Republican historians of the 
post Civil War decades treated him 4l- 
most as a traitor.” Where this policy of 
appeasement would have led the Little 
Giant and his country had be beep 
spared to ride out the war, no one can 
tell. 

In his re-examination of the contro- 
versial issues in Douglas’s career, Dr, 
Capers began as a neutralist, trying to 
judge his subject not by present-day 
standards but rather by those of Doug. 
las’s own age and milieu. But he agrees 
that no biography can be wholly objec- 
tive, and one can sense the authors 
growing sympathy as he traces the de 
velopment of his subject’s character. Up- 
on one point, however, he agrees with 
most other biographers; he condemns 
Douglas for his attitude toward slavery 
as an institution. Slaves, to his mind, 
were mere chattels, not persons, not ra 
tional beings with God-given rights. Nor 
did Douglas see anything reprehensible 
in the immorality of the slave system 
in the South. Discussing this question 
with those who differed from _ him, 
Douglas sometimes toned down his po- 
sition, but publicly he defended slav- 
ery. To Lincoln’s mind, such intransi- 
gence was a basic weakness in his op- 
ponent’s character. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


King George VI, His Life and Reign, 
by John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
891 pp. St. Martin’s Press. $10. 


HE LAST British King-Emperor was 

fated never to set foot within his 
Indian dominions. King George visited 
his armies in Italy and the Low Coun 
tries during World War II. He wanted 
very much to bring a message of em 
couragement to his troops on the South 
East Asia Front. “A visit from me would 
buck them up,” he said to Mr. Chur 
chill. But the Prime Minister objected 
that awkward political questions would 
be raised about the constitutional future 
of the country, and for this His Ma 
jesty’s Government was not ready. The 
King’s view, however, was that a visit 
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from the sovereign to his armies in the 
feld would have no political significance 
at all. But he was unable to prevail 
against Mr. Churchill, and the idea was 
abandoned. 

Modern kingship in a democratic so- 
ciety, symbol, myth and contradiction, 
must have been a perpetual frustration. 
During the greatest war in history, for 
example, George VI could write jolly 
letters to Mr. Roosevelt, if he first got 
his Prime Minister's permission. He 
could be well dressed and vigilant. He 
could exercise, if he so desired, the 
three great prerogatives of the sovereign 
-to advise, to encourage and to warn. 

On one post-war occasion the King 
warned Mr. Attlee that he was going too 
fat in his Labor legislation and was 
offending every class of people. Mr. At- 
tlee, never very communicative, paid 
scant attention to his sovereign. George 
VI fussed, fretted and fumed. He was 
frequently bewildered by the swift 
march of devious political events. The 
government went on just the same. 

George VI never thought he would 
be king. He was made king when his 
glamorous older brother decided to give 
up the throne for the divorced woman 
he said he loved. George was shy, nerv- 
ous, unsure of himself. He hated the 
center of the stage, with the British and 
Commonwealth spotlights continually on 
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him. He stuttered and his health had 
not been good. 

Yet George fought through his per- 
sonal and professional problems with 
grim determination and extraordinary 
success. The King impressed people as 
a very decent fellow. They liked his 
wife, a charming Scottish princess, and 
his two lively daughters. A devoted fam- 
ily man and a martyr to drab duty, he 
did much to restore the sagging prestige 
of the creaking monarchy. He was pleas- 
ant and democratic in manner. He 
showed a keen interest in the lot of the 
common man and a willingness to help. 
His worst moments were when he felt 
powerless to do anything to help. 

The distinguished British historian, 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, has given us an 
admirable full-dress study of contem- 
porary British monarchy and has drawn 
a sympathetic and appealing portrait of 
a nominal ruler who set an example of 
quiet courage, dignity and integrity in 
a madcap world. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


My Ten Years as a Counterspy, by 
Boris Morros as told to Charles 
Samuels. 248 pp. Viking. $3.95. 


N THE ninth page of this book Mr. 

Morros admits he has in his time 
been guilty of occasional mendacity. 
After reading the last page one is re- 
minded of the celebrated reply of Lord 
Mansfield to the enquirer who asked if 
half of what a certain writer wrote 
could be believed: “The question is, 
which half?” 

Mr. Morros assures us he first entered 
into underground dealings with the Rus- 
sian Communists in order that his Rus- 
sian kinsmen might not suffer and might 
perhaps be relieved. On page 46 we 
learn he used his espionage connec- 
tion to secure an added $100,000 invest- 
ment in a company whose assets 
amounted to $6,000, that the company 
was very successful, and then, a little 
later, that he bought out his partner 
at cost. His net profit, presumably sub- 
ject only partly to full income tax, must 
have been very substantial. 

The next few years Mr. Morros spent 
as an agent for the Russians, a good deal 
of the time negotiating for a possible 
$350,000 investment to an enterprise 
that was to be jointly beneficial to him 
and to a Jack Soble, but the Russians 


did not come through. All this while, 
from motives he assures us were very 
patriotic, he was acting as a counterspy 
for the FBI, as our secret security po 
lice choose to be called. One can only 
add, in passing, that for a man who 
wished to stay out of jail after obtaining 
Russian money, no more prudent a pre- 
caution could have suggested itself. Co- 
incidentally with the fading of the last 
hope of obtaining the $350,000 he 
turned over to the FBI his partner-to-be, 
of whom he says, on page 160, that he 
“wanted to defect . . . but was stalling 
for time,” and another spy who, as he 
told the Russians on page 225, was 
“probably too old to be of much use.” 

One understands, after reading this 
book, why Mr. Morros is a successful 
man. One understands, too, why there 
are those who maintain that the FBI is 
not a successful agency in the non-propa- 
ganda sense of the word. If Mr. Mor- 
ros’ unwitting testimony be taken, its 
methods of operation are repugnant to 
the spirit of the Constitution; if his 
word, in simple justice to the FBI, be 
doubted, then its competency is greatly 
to be questioned. 

One can but remark in conclusion 
that Mr. Morros, who says he spied 
for the Russians to be of comfort to his 
kinfolk, has brought out what purports 
to be an anti-Communist book, and in 
intention a very profitable one—while 
the same kinfolk are in Russia and alive. 

Jutrus Frasch HarMon 


Rain and the Feast of the Stars, by 
Reiko Hatsumi. 215 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 


HESE childhood reminiscences of a 

young Japanese Christian are as nos- 
talgic as autumn smoke, as precise as a 
chrysanthemum. Reiko Hatsumi grew 
up near Tokyo, before the war, the 
youngest child in a cultured and wealthy 
family. This collection of personal ex- 
periences opens a door upon a gentle 
and gracious way of life which one sus- 
pects may be gone forever. 

Through the child, Reiko, the reader 
meets her eldest sister, a quiet girl-who 
overcomes her reluctance to leave home 
and grow up because her parents have 
decided that she should be married. On 
the day of the formal meeting with her 
prospective bridegroom, Mariko looks 
beautiful “in a deep lilac kimona with 
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white peonies blossoming out on the 
hem, her long, shiny black hair drawn 
back in a neat little bun, coral brooch 
on a brocade sash . . .” Mariko’s mother 
advises her, “Remember Mariko San, a 
woman has to get married sooner or 
later, for that is her duty. You might be 
happy, and then again, you might not 
be, but in life . . . in life a woman can- 
not expect too much hapiness.” But her 
father tells her, “If you don’t like the 
way he looks, say so frankly.” 

There is the gay, elder brother, Ka- 
zuo, who awakens his little sister when 
he returns from school in Sopporro, toss- 
es her high in the air and fills her with 
tales of Hokkaido’s snowy mountains, its 
wide and lonely plains inhabited by 
bears and wild birds, the hairy natives, 
with their legends of a snow woman 
who lures travelers into the dark forests. 
Kazuo resists the scholarly life of his 
father, is defiant when his father tries 
to persuade him not to go mountain 
climbing. “Think of your responsibility,” 
says his father. “Remember that you are 
the eldest son. Your life is very impor- 
tant, not so much to yourself as to our 
house. It is your duty to inherit our 
name and take care of our household 
after I pass away.” 

There are amusing stories about Mi- 
chiko, known as “the Hatsumi family’s 
second daughter who came back from 
America.” After two years away at school, 
Michiko returns, not only westernized 
herself, but determined to democratize 
all the family. Clashes occur with par- 
ents and servants when, to show her 
“independence of spirit,” she insists on 
doing her own laundry, when she gets 
a job, when she agitates for holidays for 
the servants which they do not want. 

There are charming stories of Reiko’s 
introduction to the “foreign school” run 
by the Madames of the Sacred Heart, 
and her ~innocent speculation about 
which heaven she would prefer, the for- 
eign heaven of the sisters and priests, or 
the Buddhist heaven which she learns 
about from the family servants. ‘There 
are rather pathetic glimpses of Reiko’s 
French governess and her German mu- 
sic teacher, both expatriates, who never 
really find themselves in the Orient. 

Through all of the pages of this slight 
book, there is the wonderful leisure of 
childhood, with time to savor the beau- 
tiful sounds and sights and smells of 
the world. With Reiko, the reader feels 
a catch in the throat at the final chap- 
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ter, when she prepares to say goodby to 
her parents and Japan, and to child- 
hood, to face a new life as a student in 
America. 

Young adults who are curious about 
how families live in other cultures, and 
adults who would like a little surcease 
from the stridencies of today, will find 
Reiko Hatsumi’s recollections a refresh- 
ing experience. 

GeEneEvIEVE M. Casgy 


The Haunted Palace, A Life of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, by Frances Win- 
war. 408 pp. Harper. $6. 


er OFTEN plays havoc with an 
author’s reputation. Unlike most 
writers who achieve extreme popularity 
and then are soon forgotten, Edgar Al- 
lan Poe is one whose reputation has 
been mushrooming for more than a cen- 
tury. A genius of extremes, of contra- 
dictions and paradoxes, he is now re- 
garded as one of the most significant of 
American authors. 

Poe has unquestionably influenced the 
course of creative writing and critical 
theorizing. An assiduous but sporadic 
writer his was a tragic and frustrated 
life. Reared without love or parental 
guidance, he developed an unstable and 
super-sensitive personality. He gambled, 
drank, became addicted to drugs and 
usually found himself emotionally entan- 
gled with several women at the same 
time. In addition, he struggled with pov- 
erty and want. From a haunted palace 
of art and not an ivory tower, he estab- 
lished a new symbolic poetry within the 
small compass of forty-eight poems, in- 
vented the story of detection, founded 
a new fiction of psychological analysis, 
and developed important critical the- 
ories. 

Despite the scholarly interest Poe has 
generated he still remains something of 
an enigma. His biographers have ap- 
proached him in diverse ways. James A. 
Harrison in his Life and Letters of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe (1903) was interested 
mainly in the factual. Joseph Wood 
Krutch in his Edgar Allan Poe, A Study 
of Genius (1926) emphasized the patho- 
logical. Killis Cambell in his Mind of 
Poe (1933) stressed the critical. In this 
latest study, Poe has been accorded a 
multi-dimensional treatment. 

Frances Winwar has traced all phases 
of her subject’s life. Her knowledge of 


everything that pertains to Poe has been 
garnered from material published and 
unpublished. She has obviously taken 
pains not to simplify nor take anything 
for granted; indeed, with sufhicient docu. 
mentation she has carefully dissected 
some widely acceptable but groundless 
theories. Among the many new conjec. 
tures of her own that Miss Winwar of. 
fers are those on the paternity of Poe's 
younger sister, Rosalie; the relations be- 


‘tween his mother and father; and the 


mysterious conditions that caused his 
death. 

The Haunted Palace presents Poe the 
man and Poe the poet virtually free 
from distortion and exaggeration. An ex- 
traordinarily perceptive and _ critical 
study, it is the best all-round biography 
of Edgar Allan Poe that has yet been 
written. 

GeorcEe A. CEvasco 


The Woman God Loved, by Glenn 
D. Kittler. 235 pp. Hanover 
House. $3.95. 


HE WEAK things of the world that 

God has chosen to confound the 
strong certainly count among their num- 
ber the subject of this biography, 
Blessed Anne Marie Javouhey. A teen- 
ager at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, she had never even seen a Re- 
ligious woman when she made a public 
vow of chastity. This foundress of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny was, 
broadly speaking, a contemporary of St. 
Madeleine Sophie Barat and of Mother 
Elizabeth Seton. The hardships which 
they suffered parallel hers. Still, the mis 
sion of Nanette Javouhey was character- 
ized by an intensity of trial, both ex 
terior and interior, which surely has sel 
dom been equaled. 

The first major obstacle to her mission 
was her father’s opposition. However, 
Nanette was encouraged by the heroic 
example of the fugitive priests, and she 
persevered. She was permitted to make 
her coveted vow of chastity before a 
missionary priest and her friends in 4 
makeshift chapel on November 1], 
1798. Later, two brief sojourns in re 
ligious communities and several years of 
teaching poor children matured het 
rapidly. 

The turning poitit in the fortunes of 
Anne Marie Javouhey was her audience 


with Pope Pius VII at Chalon in 1804, 
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as he was returning to Rome after his 
humiliation at Napoleon’s coronation 
ceremony. The Holy Father blessed her 
work. Father Joseph Ollivier offered her 
the parochial school of St. Pierre, in 
Chalon. The rule of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph which Nanette was then encour- 
aged to write was approved by Bishop 
Imbertics and forwarded by him to Na- 
poleon, who gave provisional approval 
on December 12, 1806. The formal in- 
vestiture of the Sisters with their habit 
and their offerings of vows occurred the 
next May. 

Appropriately enough, it was their 
professional competency in a Parisian 
school which occasioned an official gov- 
ermmental invitation to the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Cluny to make a founda- 
tion on Bourbon Island (now Reunion) 
off Madagascar. Success there was re- 
warded by an invitation from the Min- 
ister of the Navy to establish a mission 
in Senegal. There followed a foundation 
in British West Africa. 

Trials from false brethren, such as St. 
Paul experienced, came to Nanette also, 
and the unsought publicity attendant 


‘upon her problems only helped to keep 


the efficiency of Madame Javouhey’s so- 
cial work before the eyes of French gov- 
ernment authorities. They urged her to 
open a school in French Guiana, which 
she did in person in 1828, remaining 
with the mission until 1833. There she 
had to undergo for two years an unjust 
excommunication. Upon her return to 
France, although released from excom- 
munication, Nanette endured seventeen 
years of almost unremitting struggle. 
Yet, at her death in 1851, she left a 
flourishing Congregation. 

Glenn D. Kittler’s stirring tale of 
Blessed Nanette Javouhey, apostle of 
interracial charity, is of real value. 


Sr. M. Davip Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


The Life of St. John of the Cross, 
by Crisogono de Jesus. Translated 
by Kathleen Pond. 400 pp. Har- 
per. $6. 


om EncuisH speaking world is al- 
ready more than familiar with the 
person of St. John of the Cross, espe- 
cially through the excellent biography 
of the saint by Father Bruno, O.C.D., 
which has been read and reread by 
many during the past twenty years. 
Readers will find the present life by 
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Father Crisogono equally refreshing, and 
it has the advantage of incorporating 
material that was not available when 
Father Bruno wrote. 

As one reads this book, he is im- 
pressed by the well rounded picture it 
gives of this much loved, yet often mis- 
understood saint. One sees more clearly 
how he was conditioned for his future 
life of holiness and sound teaching by 
the example of his family, the poverty 
of his youth and his intellectual train- 
ing at Medina del Campo and later at 
the University of Salamanca. 

Father Crisogono throws clear light on 
the various facets of the life and work 
of St. John: his part in the Reform, his 
associations with St. Teresa and other 
saintly Carmelites of his day, his spir- 
itual teaching and direction of souls and 
his famous writings. Perhaps the thing 
that most delights the reader is the light 
that this book throws on one aspect of 
the person of St. John of the Cross, the 
often neglected aspect of his warmth of 
personality and his down to earth hu- 
man qualities. St. John’s doctrine of the 
Nights, the Nada, etc., have become so 
associated with him that many come to 
identify these things wtih him. As a re- 
sult they come to think of him as a cold 
and forbidding personality who hap- 
pened to teach sublimely of profound 
spiritual truths. His doctrine was, in- 
deed, one of the most severe detach- 
ment from all that is not God. But -his 
life itself was the most convincing proof 
that he did not intend to warp the hu- 
man personality. 

It is noteworthy that all were drawn 
to him and sought his counsel. Among 
his penitents were religious, high eccle- 
siastics and lay persons; rich and poor; 
young and old. And the secret of this 
power of attraction was not merely the 
nature of his doctrine. It was also his 
kindness and sympathetic understand- 
ing. As the author points out: “It was 
always the same teaching of solid spir- 
ituality, but beneath it there was an 
affectionate human heart beating strong- 
ly with the purest human feelings.” 

Kathleen Pond has given us a read- 
able English translation of this valuable 
Spanish work. Without in any way dero- 
gating the excellence of the earlier Life 
by Father Bruno, we think that this 
book will find an even warmer place in 
the hearts of those who are interested in 
the ways of the spirit. 

CoLuMBAN Brown1ne, C.P. 


Saints and Ourselves, Third Series, 
edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 
140 pp. Kenedy. $3.50. 


oS a reader picks up a book of 
lives of the saints he often puts it 
down again because the table of contents 
contains no name he has not already 
read about many times before. That is 
not likely to be so with this Third Series 
of Saints and Ourselves, for although a 
number of the more “popular” saints are 
included—Saints Basil, Monica, Gregory 
the Great, Catherine of Siena, Ignatius 
Loyola and Bernadette, for instance— 
one’s eyes light up with pleasurable an- 
ticipation at the opportuntiy of learn- 
ing more about several hitherto almost 
neglected saints—Saints Malachy of 
Armagh, Joseph Calasanctis, Francis 
Borgia and Benedict Joseph Labre, to be 
explicit. The inclusion of these saints 
makes the book a good supplement to 
many other lives of the saints which 
readers or libraries may already possess 
Cand, of course, a perfect supplement to 
the first two books in this series.) 

If one does more than glance at the 
table of contents, and reads a few of the 
narratives, he will be well rewarded. 
The one about St. James the Apostle 
uses as a starting point the statue of St. 
James found in a little town in Navarre, 
Spain. Walter Starkie then goes on to 
relate not only the better-known facts of 
the saint’s life, but he also gives an in- 
teresting history of the country of which 
St. James is the patron. Muriel Spark, 
too, sees St. Monica largely through the 
eyes of her illustrious son, Augustine, 
which lends authenticity to her account. 

Others have sufhciently different treat- 
ments to make the book a welcome 
change from the sometimes dry or piet- 
istic lives so often placed before us. 
These stories, for the most part, are 
scholarly, without being pedantic and, 
although few of the authors’ personal 
reactions are noted, each separate sketch 
does indicate to some extent the personal 
devotion of its author for the saint de- 
picted, in the manner of its telling. 

The editor has done a creditable task 
in lining up his authors. Among them 
are Anne Fremantle, Alice Curtayne, Sir 
Arnold Lunn, and James Brodrick, S.]. 
The interest and value of the book 
might have been enhanced if a thumb- 
nail sketch of each author had preceded 
or followed his or her contribution. 

Sr. M. CaTuerine Freperic, O.S.F. 
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Off the Cuf il 3S by Joel Wells 


+“ RUMOR has it that a major pub- 
lishing house and a university are 
cooperating in plans for a new Catholic 
reference encyclopedia, the first of its 
kind since The Gilmary Society copy- 
righted The Catholic Encyclopedia in 
1907. When announced a great sigh of 
relief should be audible above the spring 
winds as thousands of American Cath- 
olic students, scholars, teachers, librar- 
ians and readers look forward to the 
prospect of at last finding out what has 


happened since the Council of Trent. 
- 


The weekend of May 2 and 3 will be 
an important one for the Thomas More 
Association. Saturday afternoon from 
three to five there will be a public re- 
ception in the book shop at 210 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, for Thurston 
N. Davis, S.J., and Benjamin L. Masse, 
S.J., editors of America, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of that fine 
magazine. Father Davis, who is Amer- 
ica’s Editor-in-Chief, will stay over to 
help the Association celebrate its twen- 
tieth anniversary on Sunday afternoon, 
May 3, at 3:30 in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel LaSalle. He will accept the 
McGeary Foundation Gold Medal and 
$500 as first prize-winner in the Mc- 
Geary Foundation contest for his article 
“Culture in a Cold Chrome World” 
judged the best article appearing in The 
Critic (June/July) in 1958. The Thom- 
as More Association Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic 
publishing in 1958 will be awarded to 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. on the same pro- 
gram, for The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Principal 
speaker at the anniversary celebration 
will be Christopher Dawson. ‘Tickets for 
the program are free and may be ob- 
tained by writing: Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, The Thomas More Association, 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 

e 

A recent Friday evening brought 
Miss Flannery O’Connor to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus. In a scuth- 
ern accent which proved far too versa- 
tile and effective to be called “delight- 
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ful,” the author deplored the continual 
application of the word “grotesque” and 
other Gothic adjectives to contemporary 
Southern fiction. She then read her 
short story “A Good Man Is Hard to 
Find,” in which a family on a motor 
trip are murdered by an escaped convict 
called “The Mis-Fit.” And, the way Miss 
O'Connor read it, it was not at all gro- 
tesque. 
e 

The fifth and final volume of a work 
entitled The Pastoral Visitation of St. 
Charles Borromeo in Bergamo has just 
been published in Italy. The book will 
bear the inscription: “by Angelo Ron- 


“FOR A BETTER-READ 
BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA® 





National Library Week 
April 12-18, 1959 


calli, Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, with 
the collaboration of Father Pietro Forno. 
The glaring error in the author’s present 
position was made by the publishers at 
the request of the Holy Father who 
asked that no special prominence be 
given this last volume of a work which 
he began fifty years ago. “The author,” 
said Pope John XXIII, “is the same Ron- 
calli who wrote the other four volumes.” 
The Pastoral Visitations are an analysis 
of St. Charles Borromeo’s notes, letters 
and comments on Bergamo which are 
preserved from the sixteenth century. 
= 

Those who have felt, over the years, 
that Sheed and Ward puts out un- 
commonly nice-looking books will be 
both pleased and vindicated to note that 
two of their 1958 titles made the non- 
fiction top twenty-five in a competition 
sponsored by New York printers Turck 


and Reinfield. Enrico Arno’s jackets fo, 
Lunacy and Letters, by G. K. Chester. 
ton, and Saint Bernadette, by Margaret 
Trouncer, were the Sheed and Ward 
winners. Mr. Arno is the designer of 
The Critic’s cover. 


* 

Barbara Ward, English lecturer, r- 
dio commentator, writer and author of 
Faith and Freedom, The Inter-Play of 
East and West and the recently pub 
lished Five Ideas That Change the 
World, has been awarded the 1959 
Christian Culture Award Medal of As 
sumption University, Windsor. Previous 
winners of the Christian Culture Award 
to “outstanding lay exponents of Chris 
tian ideals” include. Sigrid Undset, 
Jacques Maritain, Frank Sheed, Henry 
Ford II, Etienne Gilson and Christopher 
Dawson. 

Another Englishwoman, novelist An- 
tonia White (Beyond the Glass), whose 
article “The Problems of a Christian 
Novelist” in the August/September, 
1958 issue of The Critic was awarded 
second prize in last year’s McGeary 
Foundation Contest, writes that in Sep- 
tember “I shall be paying my first visit 
to the U.S.A. I have been invited to 
‘teach’ writing to groups of students at 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, for 
the September, 1959-January, 1960 sem- 
ester, an experience to which I am look- 
ing forward.” 

e 


The Newbery Medal, for the book 
judged to be the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American children’s litera- 
ture in the past year, has been awarded 
to The Witch of Blackbird Pond, by 
Elizabeth George Spear, published by 
Houghton Mifflin. In the December is 
sue of The Critic, Mary Louise Hector 
wrote of it: “a superior book, excel- 
lently written, and plotted with both 
restraint and a sense of drama... 2 
treat for youngsters who have read their 
way to the high quality writing it of 
fers.” 

The Caldecott Medal, given to the 
artist who has illustrated the most dis- 
tinguished picture book for American 
children published in the past year, has 
been awarded to Barbara Cooney for her 
illustration of Chanticleer and the Fox. 
The book is an adaptation, also by Miss 
Cooney, from Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and published by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 
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RELIGION 


The Church, the Layman, and the 
Modern World, by George H. 
Tavard. 84 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Faith and Understanding in Amer- 
ica, by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 170 
pp. Macmillan. $3.75. 


ATHER TAVARD’s slim volume consists 
F of the text of lectures which he has 
given in the course of recent years to 
various lay groups supplemented by 
three essays which had been previously 
published in the magazine Integrity. Of 
the eight chapters that compose the vol- 
ume the first is concerned with the gen- 
eal nature of lay movements in the 
Church and the particular manifesta- 
tions of such a movement in the United 
States today. The second and third chap- 
ters deal respectively with the place of 
the parish in lay life and with Christian 
living in a technological world. The 
fourth and fifth chapters are concerned 
with the three ideas of freedom, author- 
ity and totalitarianism, while the con- 
cluding three chapters deal with general 
and particular aspects of conversion. 

It may be said in general that Father 
Tavard’s book is a disappointing one. 
The style is flat and monotonous; nor 
would it appear that Father Tavard’s 
approach to reality is as well-rounded 
and complete as could be expected. His 
remark that “a lay movement is by defi- 
tition, headed by laymen” would not 
seem to be necessarily correct either his- 
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torically or theoretically. Likewise it does 
not seem just to limit the American lay 
movement to “small, informal groups 
loosely connected by their reading of 
Catholic lay periodicals like Jubilee or 
Commonweal.” 

While Father Tavard’s insistence on 
the importance of the parish is salutary, 
yet he—along with a good deal of recent 
literature on lay living—neglects an ele- 
ment at least equally important—the 
diocese. Father Tavard’s handling of 
convert classes and techniques of convert 
making seems more than a little cavalier 
and finally his contention that error can- 
not be hated because it is a lack of be- 
ing would seem to be more sophistical 
than convincing. 

Father Weigel’s volume consists of 
nine essays, most of which have been 
previously published in various periodi- 
cals. The text of these essays have been 
revised for their present edition, but the 
revisions have not been such as to 
change the basic orientation of the au- 
thor’s thought. 

The first chapter of the book consid- 
ers the Catholic conception of religious 
truth and stresses the need of realizing 
that Church documents, while always 
communicating a transhistorical mes- 
sage, must be considered in the light of 
historical factors or situations that either 
caused or occasioned their publication. 
The second chapter seeks to disengage 
the chief characteristics of the world 
from the year 1918 to the present; it is 
an era, thinks Father Weigel, that is 
predominantly naturalistic; an era there- 
fore apt to advance technology but dis- 
tressingly unable to build “a soul-saving 
society.” Chapter Three considers the 
danger that Americans will take a pri- 
marily pragmatic attitude toward their 
religious duties. The fourth essay de- 
tails the reasons why Catholics find it 
difficult to communicate with those who 
are not Catholics. In the fifth chapter 
Father Weigel essays a profile of Ameri- 
can Catholicism, isolating three traits 
which distinguish American Catholicism 
as a unique phenomenon in _ the 
Church’s life today. 

The last four chapters are concerned 
with Protestant-Catholic relations of one 
sort or another. In the course of this last 
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group of essays Father Weigel gives an 
outline of the thought of some of today’s 
leading Protestant theologians, voices a 
vigorous concern over the growth of 
naturalism in not a few influential Prot- 
estant writers, and ably explains why the 
Catholic Church, while interested in the 
ecumenical movement, yet does not and 
cannot participate in that movement in- 
sofar as it is concretized in the World 
Council of Churches. 

Father Weigel’s style is undistin- 
guished, though here and there an image 
flashes brilliantly. His volume cannot be 
rated as an important one, though it will 
doubtless assist the growing dialogue 
between Protestant and Catholic in the 
United States today. 

R. F. Sorru, S.J. 


The Historical and Mystical Christ, 
Theology Library, Volume V, 
edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 502 
pp. Fides. $7.50. 


Christ in His Sacraments, Theology 
Library, Volume VI, edited by A. 
M. Henry, O.P. 466 pp. Fides. 
$5.95. 


W™ THESE two volumes the Theol- 
ogy Library completes its pres- 
entation of Catholic doctrine for the lay- 
man. Originally published in French by 
A. M. Henry, O.P., the series is now 
available in English through the direc- 
tion of Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., of 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Each volume of the Theology Library 
is divided into treatises on the various 
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Catholic dogmas, composed by French 
theologians. In this way, all the Chris- 
tian mysteries are studied, one by one. 
The scriptural and patristic sources of 
the dogma are unfolded in concise but 
sufficiently detailed chapters. A presen- 
tation of the Thomistic interpretation 
clarifies the revealed data and assures a 
scientific understanding of our faith. 
The concluding section of each treatise, 
entitled “Theological Reflections and 
Perspectives,” details the application of 
the dogma to the fields of pastoral, 
ascetical, liturgical and apostolic life. A 
select bibliography, including English 
titles, completes a particular treatise. 

The fifth volume of the series treats 
of the familiar theological tracts on the 
Incarnation, Redemption, on Mary, the 
Church and the Last Things. The final 
volume is devoted entirely to the Sacra- 
ments. 

We have here a clear and excellent 
presentation of theology in the spirit of 
the Thomistic synthesis. Father Henry 
insists that there is need of a scientific 
exposition of Catholic teaching, directed 
to the enlightening of the mind and not 
precisely to the fostering of personal 
piety. In other words, the editor believes 
that our educated Catholic of today 
should have at hand not only spiritual 
reading books and apologetic treatises 
but also and especially theological works 
as such. It was to satisfy this need that 
the editor and writers composed this 
Theology Library. 

The present reviewer is in agreement 
with the aims and purposes of this se- 
ries. Scientific knowledge of the faith 
is useful and even necessary for the seri- 
ous-minded Catholic. This is especially 
true if he is engaged in various forms of 
Catholic Action, or in such current 
movements as family life, lay retreats, 
the liturgy or in teaching, publishing 
and so forth. The interior formation of 
such a Catholic must be rooted in a 
clear and definite grasp of theology. 

Nevertheless, most will admit that a 
detailed, scientific study of our faith is 
difficult and at times taxing. The prob- 
lem, as I see it, is chiefly one of arousing 
and sustaining interest, of convincing 
the layman of the usefulness and even 
necessity of a more profound study of 
theology. 


The present series answers these press- 
ing problems. First of all, it will arouse 
interest if the reader turns to sections 
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on “Perspectives and Reflections.” There 
he will find practical discussions of mat- 
ters in which he is personally interested: 
for example, the spiritual life, liturgy, 
Catholic Action, family life and others. 
Reading these sections will arouse one’s 
interest to know and grasp the full and 
complete Catholic teaching on the sub- 
ject. A study of the more theological 
presentation in the earlier pages will 
readily follow. 

Having thus entered upon the more 
serious portions of this series, the reader 
will discover his initial interest is con- 
stantly sustained, not only by the inher- 
ent fascination of Catholic truth, but 
also by the style of writing and even 
the format of these volumes. Frequent 
divisions and captions, appropriate titles, 
simplicity of language all contribute in 
holding one’s interest page after page. 

From what we have said, it is obvious 
that we highly recommend the series to 
the interested Catholic layman. We 
would add that the busy priest will find 
in these volumes a handy means for re- 
viewing his seminary course in theology. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Approach to Prayer, by Hubert van 
Zeller, O.S.B. 128 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. 


His 1s the latest of many fine books 

from the pen of a well-known au- 
thor. It will certainly enhance the po- 
sition held by Dom Hubert van Zeller 
in the field of what is commonly called 
“spiritual reading.” Unlike previous 
books of the author which have dealt 
with particular aspects of prayer (not- 
ably Praying While You Work), the 
present volume presents a theology of 
prayer. The given title (evidently by in- 
tent) is not An Approach to Prayer, or 
The Approach to Prayer. 

Van Zeller starts with the basic truth 
that interior prayer is not reserved for 
the few but that it is intended for all 
who are willing to cooperate with divine 
grace. “There is nothing professional 
about prayer,” he says; “the experts on 
prayer are not always the most prayer- 
ful.” His first chapter outlines general 
notions about prayer, stressing the point 
that true prayer springs from faith and 
ends in love for God. The following 
chapter discusses the principle of prayer, 
namely, the presence of God in a soul, as 
understood by Saints Thomas Aquinas 
and John of the Cross. There is empha- 


sis on the idea that God’s presence j, 
known by faith and love, and that the 
closeness of a soul’s union with God by 
way of object is the measure of that 
soul’s love. 

Chapter Three, on the practice of 
prayer, finds the essence of prayer in 
the will to pray, disassociating it from 
mere feeling or fervor. Specific acts of 
prayer are faith and love. The next 
chapter concerns the difficulty of prayer: 
the problems of distractions; how to 
maintain fidelity to prayer; the relz- 
tionship of one’s prayer to everyday life, 
Final chapters deal with the effects of 
prayer (a growing conviction of God's 
immanence, together with the practice 
of charity and the gifts and the moral 
virtues); the safeguards of prayer (ex- 
terior and interior mortification, well- 
balanced in their exercise); and the au- 
thor’s conclusion about prayer, nicely 
considering it not only in relation to 
personal sanctification, but to the de- 
velopment of mankind in general. 

This book, though slight, is not for 
casual reading. The opening chapters, 
closely reasoned, deeply theological, are 
not the easiest part of the book to under- 
stand, but richly reward the thinking 
reader. Some of the best pages in the 
volume—as it seems to this reviewer- 
concern affective prayer and the role of 
fervor in prayer in the third chapter. 
Wherever possible the author has light- 
ened his text with apt comparisons and 
familiar expressions. For the discerning 
reader, then, Approach to Prayer can 
provide a mighty stimulus towards closer 
personal union with God. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
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Shaping the Christian Message, Es- 
says in Religious Education, edit- 
ed by Gerard S. Sloyan. 327 pp. 
Macmillan. $5.50. 


T CAN BE disconcerting to become 
| aware that one is living in the midst 
of a revolution. The Catholic, whose 
catechetical instruction began in the 
middle 1930’s cannot help but feel like 
a man out of another age when he sees 
second graders trudging to class with 
their Bibles clutched in their little 
hands. Truly a catechetical revolution 
is in process. It is about this revolution 
that Father Sloyan, Chairman of the 
Department of Religious Education, 
Catholic University of America, has col- 
lected a stimulating and provocative 
symposium. 

Like all revolutions, the catechetical 
revolution is much clearer about its past 
than it is about its future. The first part 
of the book, devoted to “An Historical 
Perspective” is not likely to prove par- 
ticularly troubling, although Father 
Sloyan’s careful analysis of patristic 
catechesis and Father Josef Jungmann’s 
brilliant treatment of the strength and 
.weakness of the medieval approach are 
interesting and informative. 

It is only when the reader progresses 
to Part Il (“Some Theological and Sci- 
entific Considerations”) and Part Ill 
(“Practical Considerations”) that he 
realizes he is dealing with a revolution- 
ary movement. It is not that these ar- 
ticles—the best of them by Fathers Gus- 
tave Weigel, John Hardon, Johannes 
Hofinger and J. J. McGuire —are in- 
flammatory; quite the contrary, they are 
all very sober and scholarly. But each of 
them represents an approach to cate- 
chesis which is profoundly different 
from those with which we have been 
familiar for generations. When one 
treads these papers one cannot help but 
feel restless and uncomfortable. There 
are so many things that must be im- 
proved, so many outmoded techniques 
that must be abandoned or modernized. 
Yet impatience has to be restrained; 
the revolution is but a quarter of a 
century old and there is much ground- 
work to be laid. 

The precise outlines of the catechesis 
of the future are not yet clear; but the 
teader of Father Sloyan’s symposium 
will feel certain that the Bible and the 
liturgy will play major roles and that 
the doctrines of the Mystical Body and 
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the divine life of grace will receive 
strong emphasis. It seems likely too that 
great attention will be paid to the legi- 
timate and necessary functions of the 
layman in the Mystical Body. 

In the most powerful paragraph in 
the book Father Hofinger, speaking 
specifically of the task of forming lay 
catechists, describes the future hopes of 
his fellow revolutionaries: “Genuine 
American business methods are charac- 
terized by large-scale planning and pro- 
motion by specialists. How well, for 
example, American industry knows the 
meaning of efficiency studies to pave the 
way for greater progress. In the cate- 
chetical field such foresighted thorough- 
ness of approach has been lacking for 
a good while now. With the numerous 
and excellent religious vocations and the 
financial resources of this country, this 
lack should be done away with quickly 
and forever.” 


Rev. Anprew M. GrEELEY 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive 
Christianity, by Jean Danielou, 
S.J. 128 pp. Helicon. $3. 


i ns BOOK answers a question which 
the careful reading of the New Tes- 
tament often raises in our mind: in what 
way did the Old Testament prepare for 
the coming of the Saviour? ‘The Gospels 
as well as the Epistles of St. Paul con- 
sistently leave the impression that the 
Jewish people were not as ready as the 
Gentile world to receive the promised 
Redeemer. We naturally ask ourselves: 
did the preaching of the prophets and 
the loving care of Almighty God end 
in complete failure? The fervent Jews 
who wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls now 
join the ranks of Mary and Joseph, of 
Zachary, Elizabeth and their son John 
the Baptist, and of the other humble 
and saintly persons who longed for the 
fulfillment of the prophecies. 

The investigations of Father Danielou 
transform these ancient documents into 
mirrors which reflect the thoughts, 
ideals and religious aspirations of Pales- 
tine in the days of Jesus Christ. In the 
three chapters of this book we come. to 
realize that the Gospel setting, the per- 
son of Jesus and the apostolic Church 
constitute no artificial world of make- 
believe people and bizarre events. Many 
of the New Testament words and ac- 
tions can be matched by the prayers and 
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practices of the Dead Sea Covenanters. 
At the same time we see that there was 
something very different about Our Lord 
and the Christian faith. As a true hu- 
man being, Jesus shared in the ideas and 
hopes of Qumran, but as the Son of 
God he was wholly unique. The divin- 
ity of Christ makes him the source of 
those ideas and the fulfillment of those 
hopes. 

This sympathetic bond of ideas and 
hopes, linking the New ‘Testament 
saints with the Qumran inhabitants, ex- 
plains why these pious Jews are never 
mentioned in our Sacred Scriptures. The 
Gospel writers wanted to show how 
Christianity broke the shell of Jewish 
nationalism to become a world religion. 
This transfer actually happened when 
official Judaism rejected Jesus Christ as 
the promised Saviour. The New Testa- 
ment will underline the opposition of 
hostile groups and be silent about the 
many other Jews who anxiously accepted 
Christ. Father Danielou then proceeds 
to point out indications of Qumran con- 
verts to Christianity: the priests men- 
tioned in Chapter Five of the Acts of the 
Apostles; the recipients of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; the authors of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, of the 
Didache, and of the Pastor Hermas. 

Some of Father Danielou’s statements 
will have to be qualified or even changed 
because of very recent and new discov- 
eries among the Dead Sea Scrolls. Here, 
however, is a book which will give valu- 
able service to the New Testament read- 
er and to teachers of religion. 

Carro_t_ STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


Spiritua 


Bookshe 


OLLOWING the second world congress 

for the apostolate of the laity, which 
was held at Rome in October, 1957, 
delegates to the congress and others in- 
terested in this apostolate have been giv- 
ing serious thought to suggestions made 
there by our late Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII. His Holiness recommended 
consideration of possible changes in the 
terminology applied to Catholic Action 
and possible structural changes in its or- 
ganization. WHAT IS CATHOLIC 
ACTION? by Jeremiah Newman 
(Newman, $3.50) is the fruit of one 
man’s thinking on the Holy Father's 
suggestions. The author is a professor at 
Maynooth Seminary in Ireland; he of- 
fers a solid, well balanced contribution 
to a revaluation of Catholic Action. Fa- 
ther Newman goes into considerable 
detail to show what Catholic Action is 
not, and thereby brings into relief what 
it iss He points up very well the rela- 
tion of Catholic Action strictly so-called 
to the lay apostolate with all its far 
flung spheres of influence. The book “is 
dominated by an effort to show that in 
Catholic Action, as in other matters, 
papal teaching has undergone progres- 
sive development rather than radical 
change.” Priests and seminarians, as well 
as interested laymen, will find in the 
157 pages of this book a nice exposition 
of the laity’s role in the Church, and a 
neat delineation of the field of lay ac- 
tivity at the parish and supra-parish lev- 
els. The warm endorsement of this work 
by Bishop Suenens of Malines who 
wrote the Preface, and who is a recog- 
nised leader in the world of Catholic 
Action, is in itself eminent testimony of 
its worth. 

MORAL THEOLOGY by John A. 
McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. (Wagner, $20.00), is a complete 
course of moral theology in two volumes 
which originally appeared about thirty 
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years ago and is presented now, revised 
and enlarged, by Edward Farrell, O.P. 
Father Farrell has added about thirteen 
pages of text, plus two appendixes to the 
first volume; one of these appendixes is 
a summary of the common law on the 
prohibition of books, issued by the Holy 
Office, April 17, 1943, and the other has 
to do with the instruction from the Holy 
Office on the Ecumenical Movement, 
dated December 20, 1949. The second 
volume has about twenty-five additional 
pages of text. In both volumes, the 
marginal section numbers remain the 
same and the analytical indexes are un- 
altered. To bring the manual up to date, 
deletions and additions were carefully 
and competently made. The skill with 
which this was achieved obviated the 
necessity of rewriting the whole text. 
Father Farrell has done a great service 
to the seminarians and priests of this 
country who need a complete and thor- 
oughly modern scientific treatment of 
moral theology in English. The topics 
which he revised deal with such mat- 
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ters as the meaning of the natural law, 
scrupulosity, the morality of waging wa 
with the “H” bomb, the right to a ciyj 
service job on the part of the one who 
receives the highest grade in competi. 
tive examinations, direct and_indireg, 
intentional destruction of the unbom, 
morality in labor-management disputes, 
the minister of Confirmation, the Eucha. 
ristic fast regulations, the matter and 
form of the deaconate, the priesthood, 
and the episcopate. This revised work js 
quite superior to the original in its phys 
ical make-up: the paper is of better qual- 
ity; the binding is much more practical 
and wearable, as is required in a book 
of this kind which is destined to serve 
as a constant source of reference fo 
busy priests and seminarians. 

GOD’S WORD AND WORK by 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. (Lit 
urgical Press, $3.00.) may be described 
as the devout reader’s guide to the his. 
torical books of the Old Testament. The 
book brings together the essays which 
Mother Kathryn has been contributing 
to Worship in recent years. Each chap 
ter is devoted to a single book, or to 
two books paired (1 and 2 Machabees) 
or reunited (Samuel, Kings, Paralipo 
mena), with the result that there are 
exactly twenty chapters corresponding 
to the books we customarily classify as 
historical. The author is well aware of 
the limitations of this classification and 
pays the necessary attention to the prob 
lem Cor the solution) of literary forms. 
It is precisely this feature of the book, 
linked with the wide culture of the 
writer, which makes it one of the most 
effective presentations of the new look 
at the Old Testament. Father G. Diek- 
mann, O.S.B., explains in an introduc 
tion how he came to prevail upon Moth- 
er Kathryn to contribute these essays, 
and the end it was hoped they would 
achieve He asked her to do two things: 
“to help the ‘amateur’ Scripture student 
discover how the Old Testament writ 
ings bear witness to Christ (John 5:40); 
and to convince him how imperative 
such knowledge of Christ through the 
Old Testament is to a fuller understand 
ing and living of the liturgy.” Mother 
Kathryn herself, in a foreword, says that 
it was her aim “to introduce readers to 
the Bible and to show some ways in 
which the sacred texts have been used 
in the liturgy.” Judged by either of these 
standards, this work is a success. 


MINUTE MEDITATIONS by John 
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f. Moffatt, S.J. (Bruce, $2.75) is an 
excellent book for beginners in the way 
of serious reflection on spiritual values 
with a view to cultivating the habit of 
meditation or mental prayer. The author 
has grouped his “thoughts” under seven 
headines: the Gentle Master, Our Di- 
vine Friend, His life and lessons, His 
words and ways, the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, the Holy Eucharist, God’s mother 
and ours. There is a brief introductory 
explanation of the meaning and purpose 
of meditation with a splendid, simple 
method of mental prayer. Each medita- 
tion is just a page long; and there are 
twenty or so under each heading. Their 
tone is calm, sympathetic, gently urging, 
tuly inspirational. Maturing teen-agers, 
and people in the world generally, 
should find this book suited to main- 
tain their ideals at a lofty level. It is 
well calculated to satisfy a need to which 
the author refers in his Foreword, the 
need of “more musing and less amus- 
ing” in our lives. 

Increased acquaintance by Catholics 
with the feasts of the Church and their 
doctrinal implication, as found in the 
Missal, so that this may become a fruit- 
ful background for mental prayer and 
inspiration for Catholic living was the 
objective of Archabbot Benedict Bauer, 
0.S$.B., noted German spiritual writer, 
when he originally prepared his widely 
tad book, THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD (Herder). Volume One ($4.75) 
and Volume Two ($5.50) of the three 
volume set now appear in a revised trans- 
lation. The first volume deals with the 
Advent and Christmas cycle and the sec- 
md with the Easter cycle. The third 
volume will cover the time after Pente- 
cst. Ihe Christmas cycle is subdivided 
into Christmas and Epiphany with the 
latter extending to Septuagesima, exclu- 
sive. The second volume is sectioned off 
into the pre-lenten season, Lent, Pas- 
siontide, the Easter Season and Pente- 
cost, which goes to Trinity Sunday, ex- 
clusive. Each section in the respective 
volumes has its own brief introduction 
to explain the liturgical significance of 
that part of the cycle and its relation to 
the prayer life of the sincere Christian. 
In two or three pages for each Sunday, 
and in about the same space for each 
day of the week following, there is an 
attractive commentary on liturgical pray- 
ets from the Mass for the day. In the 
weeks after Epiphany, in the pre-lenten 
season, and after Sunday in White, since 
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proper week day Masses do not occur, 
a more extensive commentary on the 
Sunday liturgy is extended through the 
week. The commentary is expository 
rather than exhortatory, and it leaves 
the reader free to make his own per- 
sonal reflections for practical application 
to Christian living. At the end of the 
commentary for each day, there is a 
pertinent prayer, taken from the Mass 
of the day or from some other liturgical 
source. The translation is well done and 
contributes much towards making this 
an excellent book of meditations on the 
liturgical cycle for religious and the 
clergy as well as for the laity. 

WHY I BECAME A MISSIONER 
by George Kane (Newman, $3.25) is 
another in the series of inspirational 
books on vocation, edited by the well 
known director of vocations from An- 
tigonish. It is a collection of twenty 
stimulating articles, in simple yet good 
style, by missionary priests, brothers, sis- 
ters and laymen. Each of the writers has 
selected either an experience which had 
a conditioning effect on his choice of 
life, or some rewarding mission incident 
which demonstrates the worth and beau- 
ty of his vocation. In an introduction 
by Maryknoll’s Bishop Lane, His Ex- 
cellency reveals something of his own 
calling and expresses the wish that every 
Catholic boy and girl become acquaint- 
ed with this, as well as the other similar 
books which have been edited by Father 
Kane. Parents and teachers have in these 
books excellent inspirational material for 
Catholic youth. 

PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 
AND NEUROSIS by A. Terruwe 
(Kenedy, $3.50) was written for the 
clergy by a woman psychiatrist practic- 
ing in Holland. There is something 
unique about it in that it develops a 
theory of mental disorder, based on 
Thomistic psychology. As the title indi- 
cates, the book deals with two types of 
abnormality, the psychopathic personal- 
ity which the author considers to be of 
constitutional origin and neurosis which 
is the result of developmental compli- 
cations. Neurosis, she says, is either hys- 
terical or obsessive-compulsive. The lat- 
ter is further divided into fear and en- 
ergy neuroses and a combination of 
these two. The basis for the distinction 
among obsessive-compulsive neuroses is 
found in the Thomistic doctrine of irasci- 
ble and concupiscible appetites. On the 
basis of her analysis, Dr. Terruwe recom- 


mends that the priest-director use dif- 
ferent methods in dealing with different 
disorders. She refers to certain dangers, 
especially emotional attraction, which 
the priest should be wary of when deal- 
ing with women who have these com- 
plaints. The book is very interesting but 
controversial. The priest who reads it 
should realize that many competent psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists, including 
Catholic specialists, would not agree 
with the author, either on the nature of 
these disorders or their treatment. The 
author herself points this out. 

WORSHIP: THE LIFE OF THE 
MISSIONS by Johannes Hofinger, S.J., 
et al. (Notre Dame Press, $4.75) is an 
absorbing study of the contemporary lit- 
urgical movement in terms of developing 
Christian life on the missions. One of 
the series of Liturgical Studies sponsored 
by the Liturgical Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, the book is a 
translation of the work of four Jesuit 
Fathers, members of the Institute of 
Mission Apologetics in Manila: Johan- 
nes Hofinger, Josef Kellner, Paul Brun- 
ner and Johannes Seffer. 

Father Hofinger, who contributed 
most of the chapters, places the whole 
question of developing the life of wor- 
ship in historical perspective by describ- 
ing the Christian life and practice dur- 
ing the first five centuries, when the 
Church everywhere was primarily a mis- 
sionary Church. He notes the wonder- 
ful adaptability of Christian worship in 
those first centuries: the variety of lan- 
guages used, the various liturgies that 
grew up in the different parts of the 
ancient Church, and the cultural bor- 
rowing that was adapted to Christian 
thought and feeling. Through all of 
this, the Church retained the unity and 
unique Christian character of her sub- 
lime worship. 

Father Hofinger is careful to point 
out, however, that the early Church is 
not to be taken as a direct model for 
the missionary Church today. In view 
of the religious subjectivism and divisive 
nationalism that characterize our age, 
there is need for a greater unity than 
was required formerly. Furthermore, the 
central place that the value of the Chsis- 
tian worship occupied in the life of the 
early Christians made a uniform legisla- 
tion on the liturgy less necessary than 
now: “Today, if there were no strict 
guidance from Rome, we should fall into 
liturgical chaos.” Nor is it a matter of 
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slavish imitation of the early Christians. 
For Father Hofinger and his associates, 
“The question, then, is whether today, 
in the spirit of the primitive church, 
liturgical adaptations can be made to 
correspond to the needs of our people, 
especially in the missions where this 
question takes on a special urgency.” 

The authors co-operate to spell out 
the principles and particulars of a wide 
range of adaptations they consider essen- 
tial to a more complete and deeper litur- 
gical life. These relate to the celebra- 
tion of Mass, communal worship in the 
absence of a priest, music and art in 
Christian worship, the administration of 
the sacraments, and some important fac- 
tors in the liturgical renewal in the 
missions. Father Hofinger and his col- 
leagues consider these topics as matters 
of urgency, and properly so. Each chap- 
ter has been well documented and the 
evaluations of the authors on such mat- 
ters as greater freedom in the use of 
the vernacular, permanent deacons on 
the missions, and the modification of 
rites for greater simplicity are all treated 
with such balance and restraint that 
there importance is, in fact, clearly point- 
ed up. While the book should be read 
primarily by foreign missioners, the 
clergy at home will find it most inter- 
esting and provocative. Bishop Lane of 
Maryknoll has written an enthusiastic 
preface. The style of the book, simple 
and lucid, is a tribute to the skill of the 
translator, Mary Perkins Ryan. 

FIRST STEPS TO SANCTITY by 
Rev. Albert J. Shamon (Newman, 
$2.75) is intended as an introduction to 
ascetical theology. It deals with the pur- 
gative way of the spiritual life and is 
directed to the layman rather than the 
theologian. Attention is focused on the 
final end of man, which is union with 
God. This union which is begun 
through grace now will be consummated 
in the beatific vision. Obstacles which 
stand in its way must be removed; this 
constitutes one of the chief preoccupa- 
tions of the beginner in the way of holi- 
ness. Then too, the beginner must have 
the conscious desire for God. Such de- 
sire is increased and intensified through 
increased knowledge and_ conviction 
which come from spiritual reading and 
meditation. But desire is not enough. 
Man bears within him forces of spiritual 
frustration, the passions, which are to 
be regulated and controlled by reason, 
with the aid of grace; and from with- 
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out, the assaults of Satan, the avowed 
enemy of sanctity, must be resisted. Fa- 
ther Shamon deals with these aspects of 
the spiritual life in a clear and pleasing 
style; and he outlines a useful program 
for one who would take the first steps 
to sanctity. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 51) 

The tale is evidently factual and at 
this point most readers sat back to 
think. The disguise becomes gossamer- 
thin. Two such families are hardly pro- 
duced in a single generation. Ireland, 
moreover, is a small country and in a 
matter of days the secret was out. The 
Big Sycamore is the history of the 
Browne (or de Brun) family of Grange- 
mockler, County Tipperary. I had oc- 
casion to mention in my last letter 
Monsignor Padraig de Brun, President 
of University College, Galway, who is 
now engaged in a translation of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia from Italian into 
Gaelic. His brother is the Very Rev. 
Michael Browne, Master General of the 
Dominican Order; the third brother is 
Very Rev. Maurice Browne, pastor of 
Ballymore Eustace in County Kildare. 
Their sister became a professor in the 
National University, Dublin, before she 
married Sean MacEntee, who has held 
a minister’s portfolio under successive 
Fianna Fail governments. One of their 
daughters, Maire MacEntee, is a well- 
known Gaelic poet and is at present 
among the Irish group at U.N. head- 
quarters in New York. 

To return to The Big Sycamore, there 
was considerable speculation as to the 
author’s identity. Only a child of Kate 
could describe her as Joseph Brady had 
done. He was obviously one of the four 
Brownes. But everyone was surprised 
when it became known that the pseu- 
donym concealed the identity of Very 
Rev. Maurice Browne, pastor of Bally- 
more Eustace, because he had hitherto 
been much better known in the world 
of sport than in that of books. He is a 
competent breeder of greyhounds that 
have scored many wins on Irish race 
tracks. But actually to his intimates Fa- 
ther Browne is known too as a scholarly 
man and the author of several good 
plays. He has thus brought another ac- 
colade to a remarkable family. 

The surprising feature of his book is 
his confident mastery of a literary me- 


dium admittedly difficult. A simple stony 
of plain people, written in an appm 
priately easy style, is in reality a difficyh 
work, full of pitfalls for the amatey, 
Father Browne never side-steps inty 
sanctimoniousness, pathos or sentimep. 
tality; and never falters in his economy 
and directness of style. There is plenty 
of humour in the book, but no tedium: 
it moves surely into a powerfully moy. 
ing tale. 

Almost all our best-sellers hitherto 
have been best-sellers out of Ireland 
usually by expatriate authors, many of 
them renegades too, who had ceased ty 
belong. Wistfully, and from afar, we 
heard the rumours of the box-office hits, 
When the books eventually reached us, 
we contemplated ourselves with surprise 
in a looking-glass wherein we had dif 
ficulty in recognizing ourselves. The 
books were rather like those distorting 
mirrors provided at fun fairs for the 
entertainment of the commonalty. 

But here we are in The Big Sycamore 
as we know ourselves, with our humour 
and our pathos, our failings and our vir 
tues. The appeal is not to the libidinous, 
for in truth that is not the dominant 
note in any Irish community. Here is 
the story of a family, too, on which 
landlordism threw no shadow. It is a 
fresh viewpoint of people who rose to 
comfort and leadership. Finally this 
book is a valuable social documentary 
of Irish life in the fifty or sixty years 
around the turn of the present century. 

AiceE CurTAYNE 





Mark Twain’s Autobiography 
(Continued from page 12) 


ity which do not obtrude in this book 
but, if one may guess, are likely to be 
published later. 

He was superb on the lecture plat 
form and knew it. We can get the flavor 
of his performances from his recounting 
here. One wishes that one might have 
heard him lecture, or, better, discourse 
in private, and at his leisure, and at his 
profanest. But it would have been best 
to have heard him when he was riding 
high. He did not have the spiritual re 
sources to see glory wither, beauty: rot, 
love fall to dust and the things of this 
world turn on him in those last days 
their face of stone. 

What he gave us was the best of him- 
self, thanks be to God. There’s a good 
deal of it in: this book. 


Tue Critic 
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Paperbacks 


RurFALO Britt AND THE Wiip West, 
by Henry Blackman Sell and Victor 
Weybright. 320 pp. Signet Books. 50¢. 
A serious study of the life and times 
of the almost legendary American 
frontiersman, hunter and showman, 
told with the gusto and verve charac- 
teristic of the life of the hero subject. 


Tae Cottector’s CHopin AND ScHu- 
MANN, by Harold C. Schonberg. 256 
pp. $1.45. The lives and music Cin- 
cluding record annotations) of two fa- 
mous composers, “archetypes of the 
Romantic movement.” 

Tue Cottecror’s Haypn, by C. G. 
Burke. 316 pp. Lippincott. $1.65. A 
biographical sketch and music and rec- 
ord annotations of a great and pro- 
lific eighteenth century composer and 
conductor. 

Dank Nicut oF THE Sout, by St. John 
of the Cross. 193 pp. Image Books. 

_75¢. The famed E. Allison Peers 
translation of one of the greatest 
mystical classics of all times. 

Dever Us From Evin, by Bernard 
Hygonet, O.F.M. Translated by Sister 
M. Bernarda, O.S.F. 125 pp. Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press. 95¢. The enigma 
of sorrow seen in the context of a gen- 
uine Christian perspective. 

ECONOMICS AND THE ArT OF CONTRO- 
versy, by John Kenneth Galbraith. 
105 pp. Vintage Books. 95¢. An emi- 
nent economist essays the extent of 
controversy in the discussion of 
United States farm and labor poli- 
cies, “government responsibility for 
the performance of the economy, and 
the question of the Welfare State.” 

Tae Far Sipe oF Parapise, by Arthur 
Mizener. 346 pp. Vintage Books. 
$1.25. A widely acclaimed biography 
of one of our most interesting creative 
writers, F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Hanppook oF CatHotic Aputt Epu- 
CATION, edited by Sister Jerome 
Keeler, O.S.B. 95 pp. Bruce. $1.35. 
Collection of papers by a number of 
authorities on adult education among 
Catholics, “intended as a compact ref- 
erence” for those interested in estab- 
lishing their own programs. 

History OF THE PerstaAN Empire, by 
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A. T. Olmstead. 568 pp. University 
of Chicago Press. $2.95. A scholarly 
study of an ancient empire with in- 
structive inferences of its importance 
for our age. 


THe Ipea oF a University, by John 
Cardinal Newman. 477 pp. Image 
Books. $1.35. A classic presentation on 
the nature of higher education. 


INTRODUCTION TO EXISTENTIALISM, by 
Marjorie Grene. 149 pp. University 
of Chicago Press. $1.25. A short crit- 
ical study of several leading existen- 
tialist philosophies. 

Joy Our oF Sorrow, by Mother Marie 
des Douleurs. Translated by Barry 
Ulanov and Frank Tauritz. 169 pp. 
Newman. $1.50. A book of confer- 
ences originally addressed to the Con- 
gregation of Jesus Christ Crucified, a 
religious order for the sick founded in 
Paris in 1930, by the author and 


foundress of the order. 
Tue Love or Gop, by Aelred Graham, 


O.S.B. 280 pp. Image Books. 85¢. An 
“analytical” and meditative study of 
man’s love for God viewed through 
the glass of “the immortal Summa 
Theologica.” 


My Betovep, by Mother Catherine 
Thomas. 239 pp. Image Books. 75¢. 
The very moving and candid auto- 
biography of an American girl as a 
Carmelite nun. 


Tue Opes oF Pinpar, translated by 
Richmond Lattimore. 169 pp. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.25. Hymns 
to the glory of Greece by the most 
celebrated of Greek lyric poets. 

Tue Peopce oF Twiticnt, by Diamond 
Jenness. 250 pp. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1.50. A recording of the 
intimate life of the Eskimo above the 
Arctic Circle during the early decades 
of this century. 

Piayep BY Ear, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
358 pp. Image Books. 95¢. The lively 
autobiography of a widely known and 
beloved Jesuit. 

Tue Roap to Reunton, 1865-1900, by 
Paul Buck. 320 pp. Vintage Books. 
$1.25. A thorough examination of na- 
tional reunification in the aftermath 


of the Civil War. 


Saint PETER THE APOSTLE, 

by William Thomas Walsh. 

317 pp. Image Books. 95¢. 

A lucid and original study 

of the life and mission of 

the Prince of the Apostles written by 
a well known Catholic scholar. 

St. THomas Aguinas, by Jacques Mari- 
tain. 281 pp. Meridian Books. $1.35. 
An analysis of the significance of St. 
Thomas’ teachings for the modern 
age, followed by a lengthy and useful 
appendix. 

THe Spirit oF Liserty, by Learned 
Hand, edited by Irving Dilliard. 337 
pp. Vintage Books. $1.25. Selected 
papers and addresses of one of the 
greatest living Federal judges. 

THe SuFFERING AND GLory OF Jesus, 
by J. Brodrick, S.J. 71 pp. Newman. 
$1.25. An expanded version of six 
talks broadcast over B.B.C. during 
Holy Week, 1957. 

Teacuinc Lirurcy 1n Scuoots, by 
Mother Emmanuel, C.S.A. 101 pp. 
Fides. $1.50. A fervent plea that “the 
Church’s own divinely-inspired wor- 
ship of God” become a more integral 
part of the Catholic school curricula. 

Teresa OF Avita, by Marcelle Auclair. 
480 pp. Image Books. $1.35. A com- 
pelling biography of a great and ap- 
pealing saint. 

Tue Tree oF Currure, by Ralph Lin- 
ton. Abridged by Adelin Linton. 261 
pp. Vintage Books. $1.25. Exhaustive 
scholarship aimed at “tracing the evo- 
lution of culture from its multiple be- 
ginnings . . . through its divergent 
lines of development.” 

Tue Virtues Revistrep, by Hubert 
Dunphy, O.F.M. Conv. 120 pp. Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press. 95¢ A popular 
restatement of the classical meaning 
of the moral and spiritual virtues and 
considerations of their everyday practi- 
cability. 

Way to InnER Peace, by Fulton J. 
Sheen. 158 pp. Crest Book. 35¢. A dis- 
course on the conditions for attaining 
psychological and spiritual peace. 

WoMaAN OF THE PuarisEEs, by Francois 
Mauriac. 200 pp. Image Books. 75¢. 
One of the greatest novels by one of 
the greatest contemporary creative 
writers. 

Tue Younc Cassar, by Rex Warner. 
256 pp. Mentor Book. 50¢. A forceful 
novel of the life and times of con- 
queror and dictator, Julius Caesar. 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 


upp SCHULBERG probably lost nothing 
by the fact that his The Disen- 
chanted was obviously a roman a clef. 
When the novel first appeared, the F. 
Scott Fitzgerald revival was at its height, 
and anyone who even knew Fitzgerald’s 
first name could read in this alleged fic- 
tion some of the most moving chapters 
of the meteoric novelist’s biography. 

Now that The Disenchanted has been 
brought to the stage it can, however, be 
questioned whether or not the fact that 
Schulberg’s art is imitating Fitzgerald's 
life weakens the final impact of the play, 
for, in the play as in the novel, the dis- 
guises given the characters are as thin as 
the knees in a dice-player’s pants. The 
famous novelist-turned-Hollywood-hack 
is called Manley Halliday, and the 
young writer who admires him and 
hopes to help him back onto the glory 
road is called Shep Stearns rather than 
Budd Schulberg. The pair are assigned 
to write a scenario which centers around 
the ski carnival at a snowy eastern col- 
lege named Webster. 

The playwrights (Budd Schulberg was 
aided in the writing of the play by Har- 
vey Breit) used every means of public 
communication except sky-writing to dis- 
claim any similarities between the ad- 
ventures of Halliday-Stearns and Fitz- 
gerald-Schulberg. But the stubborn fact 
remains that in what our grandparents 
used to call “real life” a Fitzgerald past 
his prime and a young screen writer 
named Schulberg were assigned to crank 
out a movie script centering around a 
ski carnival, and were sent to the winter 
festival at Dartmouth to get the proper 
atmosphere. 

As a consequence, the major moments 
of the play are blunted for the viewer 
who knows that the hands may be the 
hands of Halliday but the voice is the 
voice of Fitzgerald. Thus the ending of 
the play is marred because the scenarists 
have worked so successfully in the be- 
ginning. They have, quite firmly, estab- 
lished by an accumulation of details that 
what one is about to see is really a fic- 
tionalized biography of a literary figure 
who became a legend even within his 
lifetime. Having established this so suc- 
cessfully in the viewer's mind, the 
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scenarists cannot quite have it the other 
way; they cannot have their hero die 
in the depressing aftermath of a drinking 
bout while unsuccessfully trying to cope 
with the writing of a screen play at 
Webster College. The literary legend 
who was Fitzgerald actually died while 
hard at work upon a major novel. He 
had defeated John Barleycorn; Manley 
Halliday is floored by him in a rousing 
battle. 

Having entered these necessary res- 
ervations about the effectiveness of the 
play, one can then go on, more happily, 
to mention how well Messrs. Schulberg 
and Breit have been served by their cast 
and director, David Pressman. The eve- 
ning’s brilliant focus is Jason Robards, 
Jr., in the demanding role of Manley 
Halliday. Robards, by his performances 
in The Iceman Cometh and Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, established himself 
as an actor of authority and _ insight. 
With this performance as the volatile 
spokesman of the gilded Twenties, Ro- 
bards takes his place among the great 
actors of our time. 

Robards receives splendid support 
from Rosemary Harris in the role of 
Jere, the girl who epitomized all the 
girls ever dated by Ivy League boys dur- 
ing the Twenties, and who, as Halli- 
day’s wife, epitomized all the girls of 
brittle beauty who galloped into mar- 
riage as though it were simply another 
skirmish in the battle of the sexes. 

Miss Harris and Jason Robards are 
spectacular; the third of the princi- 
pal players, George Grizzard as Shep 
Stearns, is eminently satisfactory. He 
portrays the role of a young writer who 
has admired Halliday as a novelist, then 
welcomed the opportunity to work with 
him on a scenario only to realize at the 
last that he has become both pupil and 
mentor to his erstwhile idol. The de- 
mands of the role are well within Mr. 
Grizzard’s capacities; indeed, the dimen- 
sions of the character of Shep Stearns 
are such that almost any male card- 
carrying member of Equity could also 
carry this role. The principal dramatic 
function of Shep Stearns is to serve as 
a symbol: Halliday’s own generation 
liked him for the wrong things, his joie 


de vivre, his carefree dance upon the 
crater's edge. The generation which pre. 
ceded him was concerned only with the 
fact that his choreography was com 
mercially successful. It was only the gen- 
eration after Halliday, the young Stearns 
(i.e., the generation which is now writ 
ing good movies or serving as English 
instructors) that could appreciate the 
tragic tones of life beneath the wailing 
accompaniment to the works of Halli- 
day-Fitzgerald. 

That, perhaps, is the source of the 
ultimate failure of The Disenchanted. 
In trying to capitalize upon the ad- 
vantages offered by both the fictional 
and the factual, Messrs. Schulberg and 
Breit ultimately stumble over their own 
feat. Had they constructed a character 
completely their own, they might have 
more authentically presented the drama 
of the artist who in our time finds that 
success may be more crippling than fail- 
ure, that whom the gods would destroy 
they first make successful. 

Anxious, however, to capitalize upon 
the sensational and ready-made values 
inherent in the story of F. Scott Fitz 
gerald, the authors settle at the last for 
a rather banal record of a writer's strug 
gle against pride and demon rum. The 
seeds of tragedy are thus sown in the 
shallow and mildewed soil of the scan- 
dalous and sensational. One cannot es 
cape the conclusion that “the disen- 
chanted” applies less to their subject 
than to the authors: the late F. Scott 
Fitzgerald has been cynically used. 


HE LATE Eugene O'Neill, too, has 
been used in A Touch of the Poet, 
but he has been used somewhat more 
gently. It may well be that a generation 
subsequent to our own will adjudge the 
late O'Neill as the great O'Neill, far 
superior in such plays as The Iceman 
Cometh, Long Day’s Journey and A 
Touch of the Poet to those sombre but 
self-conscious and sophomoric works 
such as Morning Becomes Electra ot 
Lazarus Laughed. 
A Touch of the Poet is bound to im 
vite comparison with O’Neill’s monw 
mental Long Day's Journey into Night. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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sy PAUL HUME 


0 DREAM is by no means always an 
Title occupation. Men’s dreams have 
helped to create much of the world’s 
beauty, as well, no doubt, as a substan- 
ial part of its woe. Surely few of the 
world’s memorable churches, whether 
mall parishes or vast cathedrals, have 
len built without the dreams and hopes 
if pastors and parishioners, architects 
ind bishops, sisters and altar guilds. 

Those of us who live in Washington, 
D.C., have been watching with growing 
oy and thanks as the Shrine of the Im- 
naculate Conception has steadily risen. 
Located on the campus of Catholic Uni- 
esity, the Shrine will be opened with 
sppropriate ceremonies late this year. 
Topped by a magnificent dome whose 
outer covering is a vivid mosaic, and 
iorned with a campanile which is the 
yift of the Knights of Columbus, the 
Shrine will be one of the ten largest 
athedrals in the world. Visitors to 
Washington will thus be able to visit 
two such impressive churches, for the 
Washington Cathedral (Anglican) 
tanding on an eminence at the oppo- 
ite end of an east-west axis across the 
‘ity, will, upon its completion, rank 
nar the Shrine in size. 

Now that the dreams that have gone 
into the long years of building the 
Shrine are about to be fulfilled, there 
we other dreams to take their place. 
What, for instance, of music in this 
uperbly designed and constructed tem- 
lle of God? Here, inescapably, is one 
if the Church’s showcases. Here thou- 
ands will come year after year, as dec- 
ales stretch into centuries, just as visi- 
rs throng to Notre Dame, the cathe- 
tals in Seville and Milan, and to the 
wblest of all, St. Peter's. 

The Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
eption, dedicated to Our Lady who is 
Patroness of the United States of Amer- 
ia, could be a shrine wherein Our Lady 
ind her Blessed Son are remembered 
in every way known to the hearts and 
ninds of those who love them. Already 
the eye is assured of a feast. Inside and 
wt, the Shrine will display statues of 
the saints who make glorious commun- 
im. Color and materials will mingle to 
‘hance the ceremonies for which cathe- 
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drals have been built throughout the 
history of the Church. 

Will the ear rejoice at the sounds that 
fill this edifice, whose very existence 
calls for unending praises to be sung to 
the Almighty? Simple and complex, 
from organ and choir, with instruments 
and voices, the sacred music of the 
Church is the greatest repository the 
world has ever known. From her vast 
treasury she can drawn upon the genius 
of Palestrina and Victoria, turn to the 
riches of the Gabrielis and Lassus, or 
call upon the splendors of Byrd and 
Ingegneri. 

The song of the Church reaches back 
almost to the time of Christ, and from 
its earliest days to the present time, mu- 
sicians have felt their highest calling to 
be in writing for her use. 

It may seem unnecessary to note these 
fundamental facts. Yet it is never be- 
side the point to herald the coming of 
sO great an event as the opening of 
another of the Church’s shrines, and 
every factor of time and place is con- 
spiring to make the Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception a unique focus of 
attention to Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. 

And so at this time we would like to 
dream out loud just a little. Never be- 
fore in the long history of the Church 
has there been such widespread discus- 
sion, instruction and new interest in the 
subject of sacred music. 

From the day in 1903 when Pope St. 
Pius X issued his famous motu proprio 
there has been a continuing stream of 
papal exhortations. Divini Cultus, by 
Pius XI, Mediator Dei, and the wholly 
unique Disciplina Musicae Sacrae of 
Pius XII have combined to stir up and 
encourage a study of, and participation 
in, the liturgy of the Church to a de- 
gree not previously envisioned. Today 
we are just beginning to feel the im- 
pact of the “New Instructions” to which 
the late pontiff gave his whole-hearted 
support last September. 

It is extraordinarily pertinent to re- 
call that while he was still Cardinal 
Patriarch of Venice, Pope John XXIII 
ruled from a cathedral which has for 
centuries been world-famous as the 


home of some of the most magnificent 
music known in the history of man. 
And it was for his St. Mark’s Cathedral 
in that city that Igor Stravinsky wrote 
his monumental “Canticum Sacrum,” 
and his more recent “Threni,” both of 
which were performed in St. Mark’s un- 
der the most impressive circumstances. 

Shall we then, dare we, think of the 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception as 
the home of anything less than the finest 
music the Church in America can pro- 
vide? It is not a question of money. It 
is a question of determining that music, 
which holds one of the most exalted po- 
sitions among all the arts with which 
the Church serves her Creator, shall 
be truly honored in this new shelter for 
the Divine Presence. A choir school, 
commanded of every bishop, belongs 
there. A choirmaster dedicated in spirit 
and supremely talented musically, 
should be given full responsibility for 
the musical life of the Shrine. 

It may be pointed out that Catholic 
University and the religious houses that 
adjoin its campus can provide the nu- 
cleus for many ceremonial occasions. 
But this is a time and a place for great 
imagination and great accomplishment. 
The Church is still far from her proper 
role as a guardian and progenitor of 
truly great music in this country. The 
Shrine could take its rightful place as 
a musical center just as surely as it will 
occupy a noble role among sacred build- 
ings. The one without the other would 
leave an unpardonable void. 


Notes on New Records: 


The Dialogues of the Carmelites, by 
Poulenc is now available on Angel rec- 
ords, almost precisely as it was given in 
the Paris Opera performance of July, 
1957. It is one of the most moving reli- 
gious dramas in our experience, and we 
would recommend that those who are 
interested should also buy The Song at 
the Scaffold, by Gertrude von le Fort. 
This is the novel (Sheed & Ward) upon 
which Bernanos based his play, and 
from which the opera was drawn. The 
recording is excellent in sound, and 
the singing of Regine Crespin as the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


ener are some of the notes we 
made during a preview screening by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System of 
the National Council of Catholic Men’s 
production of artist Andre Girard’s “Ser- 
mon on the Mount” and “The Passion 
and Resurrection.” Narration was by 
Msgr. John J. Dougherty, $.$.D., music 
by Jean Casedesus and Daniel Guilet. 

If these notes seem fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory, it is because in viewing 
this series of paintings done directly on 
film, shown in consecutive sequences on 
a moving screen, we found that our role 
as reporter was lost in the depths of a 
moving spiritual experience: “Blue 
greens. Resonance. Yellows, browns, 
reds. Spires. Upthrust heads. Beatitudes 
in stained glass. Christ and light. Dark 
outlines. Rouault, but? Animated hell- 
fire. Burnt sienna, alizarin crimson. Fig- 
ures in supplicating attitudes. Recur- 
ring face of Christ. Virtues in umber, 
evil brightly colored. Transitions ab- 
stract in color and content. Cadence, 
tempo of voice dramatic, suspenseful. 
House built on sand. Turquoise rain. 
Rousseau-like flowers. Solomon and the 
lily. Face of Christ, stark, Hebraic. 
Gethsemane in somber green-yellows. 
Light surrounds and comes from Christ. 
Kiss of Judas. Multiple sequences of the 
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face of Christ—superimposed on figures 
of soldiers, disciples. Blue-greens. Christ 
—luminous.” 

The drama and suspense of these so 
well-known episodes (edited by Msgr. 
Dougherty from the four Gospels) was 
due to the co-ordination of the. intri- 
cately painted sequences, the narrator's 
voice and the varying speeds of the for- 
ward (and sometimes backward) move- 
ment of the film. Each scene or hori- 
zontal sequence was painted mural- 
fashion directly on seventy mm. film in 
one hundred foot strips by means of 
etching into the emulsion and painting 
over it. Unlike former methods of photo- 
graphing original paintings to be shown 
on a screen, this ingenious method is a 
passing of light through a painted film 
and a projection of the resulting images. 

Jacques Maritain, long an admirer of 
Andre Girard’s work, has said of it: 
“Speaking of religious art . . ..1 would 
like also to point out the particular im- 
portance, in contemporary research, of 
Andre Girard’s work, which unites to an 
exceptional degree science and inspira- 
tion, together with admirable richness 
and pictorial generosity.” 

At the age of eight the artist, born in 
France, painted his first pictures on the 
theme of the Passion. At fourteen he 


Panels from Andre Girard’s painting on film, ‘The Passion and Resurrection” | 


was a student at the National School of 
Decorative Arts, and at sixteen at the 
School of Beaux Arts in Paris. Under 
the tutelage of Georges Rouault and 
Pierre Bonnard, he developed his crafts. 
manship in drawing and in the use of 
color. By his own inventiveness and cre- 
ative inspiration he achieved a mastery 
over the use of light, both on the canvas 
and now on the living film. As long ago 
as 1921 he illustrated Paul Claudel’s 
play, Le Partage de Midi, to be pre. 
sented by slide projection. In Liturgical 
Arts, Father John LaFarge, S.J., (also 
present at the screening) stated that 
Andre Girard “‘paints on light. His 
painting is not an opaque screen . . . but 
is itself translucent and full of light. . ..” 
In Mr. Girard’s own words his new 
technique “. . . is the introduction of 
time, musically composed, into the do- 
main of painting.” For us it was an 
experience : outside of time, a divine 
comedy in color, motion and sound. 
By the time this is read, Mr. Martin 
H. Work, executive director of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, will 
have announced the establishment of 
a series of television arts awards, this 
year to be given to Andre Girard for 
painting, to Msgr. Dougherty for narta- 
tion and to Paul Horgan for literature. 
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N ANCTHER vein entirely but with no 
less commitment to things of the 
pirit, is the work of Patricia Allen, 
painter of stratoscapes. During a plane 
fight a year or so ago, she made a dozen 


I of small sketches of the phenomena of 
the light, cloud formations and colors pe- 
nder culiar to the stratosphere, which she later 
and J tanslated into oil paintings. 

alts | In this case the artist, although in a 
e of gnse imitating nature, depicts nature 
‘té | imitating itself. Unexplained, the paint- 
tery ing entitled “Sunset” (reproduced) 
nvas F could seem to be a stream of molten gold 
ie fowing through the crevice of a blue- 
el’s 


green rock, or, to an observer unfamiliar 
pre- ry h he si } f a i . bov h . 
with the sight of a sunset above the 


’ clouds, a brilliantly conceived abstract 
2°90 | mainting. To the airline pilots who 
that eer 

Hi; focked to see her exhibition it was one 
me of many familiar landscapes of the sky. 
_ Dut 


“Birth of a Dust Storm,” on first view, 
especially in black and white as here, 
NEWT could be a gigantic wave crashing 





n of against a rock. Actually, the swirling 
do H forms are wispy whites trailing off into 
S blue-greens, alizarin crimson, cadmium 
vine } orange and deep blues, the whole over- 
. | ‘ying burnt umbers and raw sienna. 
— Although even in reproduction these 
Ne paintings have a glow and a movement, 
will | in the original they have the brilliance 
. : of jewels and the seemingly endlessness 
Y of space. To produce these effects, the 
* F atist brushes on a thin underpainting 
‘ar Fin oil for the basic composition, after 
tute: | which she applies a coat of liquid plastic. 
Into this she drops pure color in 
Mm powdered form and may insert bits of 


wllage, such as colored tinfoil, crushed 
Christmas ornaments, colored beads or 
a-shells, at carefully calculated places. 
After a four hour drying period, during 
which the plastic hardens, she brushes 
ae m oil colors to pull the effects together. 

The result is a luminosity we have 
seldom seen in conventional oil paint- 
ings. Such is her skill, however, that 
painted in the traditional manner, these 
paintings would still have beauty of 
form, color and dimension. 

The element of spacelessness peculiar 
to Patricia Allen’s stratoscapes is born of 
the artist's personal reaction to the ex- 
Prience of flying. “The earth is blanket- 
td by the density of the atmosphere,” 
the explains. “You have the feeling of 
going on and on.and on, of being con- 
nected with the stars. There is an in- 
tense force, and then you are flying out 
to the glory of God, to infinity.” 
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Top, ‘Sunset,’ bottom, ‘Birth of a Dust Storm,” oil paintings by Patricia Allen 


Patricia Allen (Bott) is the daughter 
of painter George Burr, original director 
of the Burr Gallery, New York, which 
is now well-known, under her direction, 
for its frequent religious art shows. 


F= THE first time, rare and beautiful 
works of prehistoric art are being ex- 
hibited outside of their sphere of time, 
at the Museum of Primitive Art, New 
York, which held its first exhibition of 
objects selected from its own vast col- 


lections in the spring of 1957. Until 
then, the only manner of showing these 
was in long, uninspired corridors of 
natural history museunis, with the ex- 
ception of a few special art museym 
shows. 

Some of the titles alone are provoca- 
tive; “Bound Prisoner,” “Man Leaning 
on a Staff,” “Dead Man Task,” “Ritual 
Object with Two Heads.” These are 
carved figures, mostly, in ivory, stone, 
wood, metal or clay. The thirty-three 
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inch high ceremonial paddle Crepro- 
duced) from Easter Island, Polynesia, 
is like two wooden tear drops, one form 
ing, one about to fall, connected by a 
slender wooden neck. In the 1958 ex- 
hibition of African sculpture, lent by 
individual owners, the gamut ran from 
grotesque metal, wood and _ reed-grass 
masks to delicately carved silver and 
gold pendants and decorative figures. 

Nelson Rockefeller, from whose stock 
of primitive objects much of the mu- 
seum’s permanent collection is drawn, 
stated at the opening show: “If we ac 
cept for them [these indigenous arts] 
the adjective ‘primitive,’ we do so be- 
cause it is generally accepted. Like 
‘Gothic’ long ago, and ‘modern’ more 
recently, it was once a term of disap 
proval; and like them it has become a 
term of historical description and praise. 
So-called primitive art is now recognized 
as the aesthetic equal of the arts of the 
highly developed civilizations of the 
Orient and the West.” Robert Gold- 
water, director, added that “. . . Today 
they have become an integral part of 
the universe of the arts .. .” 

We have seen three of the half dozen 
shows hung since the museum opened 
and were drawn back each time by the 
promise of something as beautiful as 
the ceremonial paddle. It was in the Au- 
tumn, 1958, show of bronzes from Benin 
and gold from the Americas that we 
were fascinated by a forty-nine inch 


double-strand necklace of graduated, 
pointed gold beads of varying bright- 
ness. We noted that in primitive man’s 
attempt to imitate nature, he often suc- 
ceeded in improving on it as indicated 
by a two and three-quarter inch gold 
land snail (Colombia, before 1600), 
graduated circles indenting the length 
of the cone-shaped body, similar to the 
less solid worm-shell found on our own 
Florida coast; or the thirteen and one 
half inch flat gold turban ornament 
(Peru, 300-600 A.D.) so much like an 
octopus with its two long and a dozen 
shorter tentacles, each tipped with a 
pair of staring eyes. A five and three- 
<ighth inch high gold lid for a pottery 
vessel (Colombia, before 1600) was so 
beautifuily and symmetrically shaped, 
cumlike at the top and bell-like at the 
bottom, with bulbous encrustations of 
goid at the middle, that we could not 
be.ieve at first that it was not intended 
as a chalice. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 38) 


tional new girdle that’s your short-cut to 
freedom! % 

“Can you resist Temptation? . . . don’t 
even try. Just surrender to this fabulous 
feel of high-pile, fur-like luxury .. .” 

“Why executives’ wives lead happier 
lives when their husbands fly Beech- 
craft Bonanzas . . .” 





Left, Easter Island ceremonial paddle (wood); right, gold breast plate from Co- 
lombia, before 1600 A.D. (photographs courtesy of The Museum of Primitive Art) 
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“Ever since Eve. Adam’s Rib. Per. 
fume by Lentheric . . .” 

“Green Envy. And sixteen other se. 
ductive stocking colors to make othe 
women hate you... .” 

“Liminal (seen) . . . subliminal (the 
unseen) . . . a woman needs both . , .” 

“You know this woman! She is the 
instinctively selective woman, born with 
unerring good taste. This is the breed 
to belong to, when choosing anything 
to wear, especially cashmere . . .” 

“Danger in every drop. Trapeze . . .” 

“Du Barry discovered it! “The Miss. 
ing Pink.’ The shockingly-beautiful win. 
ter pink you've spent a life-time look 
ing for! .. .” 

“Salome wore jewels like these . . 

“From that half of the world where a 
woman is frankly a woman . . .” 

“Be radiant .. . Be beautiful . . . use 
Beauty Ice .. . It’s like bathing your face 
in champagne! . . .” 

“Be a living Doll! Every living doll 
wears a Swisstex girdle It’s the 
easiest way to attain that “Whistle Stop 


per figure you've always dreamed 
about! .. .” 
“Now! Even humdrum hair can 


” 


seethe with excitement! . 

“Who are you? Sophisticate, temp- 
tress, angel? Or a dash of each . . . as 
the mood strikes you . . . Tabu brings 
out the temptress in you. Ambush for 
the all-powerful, helpless female . . .” 

“New stance. Long pants. Jantzen 
‘glamour hips’ the very influential 
shaper for the girl who wants to stand 
smartly, move smartly, wear the new 
clothes smartly . . .” 

“Scientists have known for years that 
Royal jelly can turn an immature bee 
into a fertile and beautiful Queen with 
a life span up to forty times longer 
than her subjects’—but only recently has 
it been found that this potent combina 
tion of vitamins and proteins has a 
wonderful effect on the skin . . .” 

“Movie stars do. Do you? Wear Mo 
vie Star lingerie. Be glamorous—weat 
the Lingerie of the Stars . . .” 

“How I married a Millionaire! Is there 
a man in the world who can resist ruf 
fles? Obviously not! .. .” 

“Can’t do a thing with it? You may 
have Bobby-Pinch hair!” 

“My blouse comes first . . . because 
my husband always expects me to look 
like 1 married the head of the firm. . - 

You will find no comment by me- 
none is needed, methinks. 
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The Showcase 
(Continued from page 70) 


The th:me is, to a great degree, the 
same, nmely the difficulty of the artist 
reconciling himself not to the demands 
of art, but to the demands of life. In 
both pliyvs the “artist” is represented by 
the father of a family, and we see his 
problem brought out by the opposition 
of his own child. 

Basically, the character of the father 
in each play is the same, although the 
externa! circumstances of their lives are 
quite different. In A, Touch of the Poet 
the father is not an artist in the accepted 
sense; he is an expatriate Irishman, who, 
after serving with distinction under the 
Duke of Wellington in the wars against 
Napoleon, became involved in a scandal 
with a Spanish lady and was cashiered 
from the army. He married an unedu- 
cated girl from his native Irish village 
and the two of them emigrated to 
America, where they now conduct a 
tavern a few miles from Boston. The dis- 
graced Major Melody (Eric Portman) 
can never forget his past moments of 
glory, and his devoted wife Nora (Helen 
Hayes) is only too happy to have him 
cling to his pleasant memories. 

Their daughter Sarah (Kim Stanley) 
has a realism that neither of her par- 
ents possesses, and she is constantly 
upbraiding her father for his romantic 
dreams and his penchant for strutting 
about the squalid backwoods tavern as 
though reviewing his Majesty’s troops. 

The daughter is determined that she 
will never allow herself to be deluded, 
as Cornelius Melody has deluded him- 
self, nor will she ever permit her hus- 
band to live within the world of fancy 
as Nora Melody has permitted hers. 

The irony, as O’Neill portrays it, is, 
of course, the change that love can 
make in the most steadfast resolutions 
of the young. Before the play’s end, we 
understand quite clearly that the 
daughter has more than “a touch of the 
poet.” She is her romantic father’s child. 

When reality at last forces its way 
through “Major” Melody’s defenses and 
inflicts its fatal wounds upon him, it is 
the daughter who weeps as her father 
proclaims that the arrogant Major is 
dead,” that from henceforth he will be 
what he is—the innkeeper of a run-down 
hostel in the New World even as was 
his father in the Old. 

We all need, suggests O'Neill, a touch 
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of the poet to keep us from looking di- 
rectly at the Gorgon which is reality; 
we all need a bit of the phony and the 
false, a wee drop of the dream which 
will cast a gentle glow around the iron 
lines of life, and mercifully dim the dis- 
cordant music to which are set our 
nights and days. 

Thus stated, the theme of A Touch of 
the Poet may seem bold and simple; | 
am afraid that it struck me as just that. 
The character of Cornelius Melody, un- 
like that of James Tyrone in Long Day’s 
Journey, is monochromatic—a lack-luster 
yellow. He undergoes no real develop- 
ment within the play; all that changes 
are his costumes. O’Neill, in the last of 
his plays, has fallen into the Uncle 
Eustace fallacy which traps so many 
writers in their first play: he has created 
a character whose egoism not only bores 
other characters—it bores the audience as 
well. 

It is not completely O’Neill’s fault, 
perhaps; he is, in part, the victim of his 
cast and director, Harold Clurman. I, 
for one, could not hear two consecutive 
speeches of Eric Portman in the fourth 
and final act. Mr. Portman falls into 
the actor’s version of the Uncle Petti- 
grew fallacy: in portraying a character 
who is incoherent and unintelligible to 
the other actors, he becomes incoherent 
and unintelligible to the audience as 
well. 

And Helen Hayes! In reporting how 
she plays this final act, I feel much the 
same as if I had come upon my grand- 
mother wearing toreador pants. For Miss 
Hayes, First Lady of the Stage, etc., 
playing in the theatre named after her, 
has chosen, after three acts of anguish, 
to play Nora Melody for laughs in the 
closing act. Whole moments of what 
O’Neill obviously intended for searching 
comment on the mystery of man’s life 
are turned by Miss Hayes into occasions 
for getting laughs by the over-drawn 
grimace, the double-take and the “of 
course I’m listening; you said there was a 
whale in the living room” routine. 
O'Neill did not intend Nora Melody to 
be a Lady Macbeth, but neither was 
she intended to be Mrs. McThing. 

Thousands of playgoers seem perfectly 
willing to forgive Miss Hayes; this re- 
viewer (and, I suspect, the gracious 
ghost of Eugene O'Neill) can not. 





New Books from 


our Spring List 





THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE 
RETARDED CHILD 
By Sister M. Theodore, O.S.F. 
A specialist in the field of edu- 
cation of the retarded child now 
presents her findings, philosophy, 
and hopes for the future regard- 


ing their care and education. 
$3.95 











PARENTS’ ROLE 
IN VOCATIONS 


By Godfrey Poage, C.P., 
and John P. Treacy, Ph.D. 


The ideal book to recommend 
to parents who seek help in guid- 
ing their children to become hap- 
Py and successful adults. 

$2.95 











THE VIRTUES 
ON PARADE 
By the Rev. John F. Murphy 


A simple, practical guide for 
happier and holier living that ap- 
plies the virtues to everyday liv- 
ing. 

$2.95 











THE BROKEN 
ROSARY 


By Harold and Grace Johnson 


An exciting “whodunit” in which 
a broken rosary leads to the 
solution of a baffling murder 
case. 

$3.00 











PRIDE—THIEF OF 
THE HOLOCAUST 


By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Charles Hugo Doyle 


Provides solid instruction for re- 

ligious on the virtue of humility 

and its opposite vice, pride. 
$3.75 














LIFE OF UNION 
WITH MARY 


By Emil Neubert, S.M., S.T.D. 


Convincing, dogmatic arguments 
show how union with Mary will 
result in a special intimacy with, 
Christ. 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
404 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





“Wake Up and Read” .. . observe National 
Library Week . . . April 12-18 
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Words and 
pictures . . 


= 


bringing your child 
closer to the message of 


The € 





Evangelists 


MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE AND JOHN 
By KATHARINE WOOD 


The facts, traditions and be- 

liefs concerning the Gospel 

authors in a handsomely il- 

lustrated book for ages 7-10. 
$2.50 


> And, by the same author, 
a companion volume 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 
Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 








MOST BOOKS 
REVIEWED OR LISTED IN 
THIS ISSUE MAY 
BE SECURED FROM 


Thomas More Book Shop 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me the following: 


Zeme ........ EE eee es 
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Quotation and Hero-Worship 
(Continued from page 17) 


ful eighteenth-century poet who wrote 
an epic on the sugar cane” composed in 
equal parts of rhetorical bathos and no- 
ble sentiments: “It is all quite perfect, 
and all quite perfectly wrong. It is a 
wonderful production.” And in “The 
Man Who Tried to Convert the Pope,” 
the story of an honest Englishman who 
“really did think that he could turn the 
Grand Tour into a grand slam, and 
failed so unexpectedly,” Monsignor 
Knox made not the smallest attempt at 
apology for digging up a dozen or two 
characteristic examples of Canon Town- 
send’s epistolary style; he obviously rev- 
elled in the spectacle of good men mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous; in fact, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say 
that he was so fascinated by absurdity 
that he could let himself get drunk on 
it. He had a devastating knack of the 
sudden aside which takes us off our 
guard while we are solemnly contem- 
plating the range and depth of his erudi- 
tion; as when he told us of St. Alexius 
who left home on the night of his wed- 
ding, and after seventeen years as a pil- 
grim in the East, returned to Rome 
where he spent the next seventeen years 
disguised as a beggar in his own father’s 
house: “his collect asks that we may 
learn to follow his example, which is,” 
remarked Ronald Knox, “perhaps going 
rather far.” Nor do we find his humour 
of the eclectic favour one might expect 
from a virtuoso in satire, though who 
else, seeking antecedents for detective 
fiction, would turn to the Oe6cdipus 
Tyrannus? 

Since happening to recall those four 
lines of Chesterton in praise of Tusitala, 
I had been increasingly aware of a 
haunting in the mysterious latitudes of 
my subconscious, informing me that I 
had missed out another significant an- 
alogy in the same poem—no, less obvi- 
ous and straightforward than analogy, 
some further recognition of a curious 
pattern in the weave, chance recently 
introducing a new and tantalising con- 
tribution . . . Where on earth was that 
battered old copy of The Man Who 
Was Thursday? Not with the rest of 
my Chesterton library. No help for it!— 
unless I rummaged through the other 
book-cases till I found it, this slippery 
hail-and-farewell would continue to tor- 
ment me... . 


Yes, and Eureka! here I had it: 


A cloud was on the mind of men, and 
wailing went the weather, 

Yea, a sick cloud upon the soul when we 
were boys together. 

Science announced nonentity and art ad. 
mired decay; 

The world was old and ended: but you and 
I were gay; 

Round us in antic order their crippled vices 
came— 

Lust that had lost its laughter, fear that had 
lost its shame. 


For when Ronald Knox commented that 
in truth the ultimate debate between 
God and materialism “never left Ches- 
terton’s mind all through the thirty-five 
years of his literary activity,’and how 
he had defended himself against the 
world “which would alternatively accuse 
him of being too flippant or of taking 
things too seriously . . . it was because 
the times had gone wrong,” he might 
furthermore have pointed out that sure 
ly bad times always have been conten: 
porary with all times, and that in 1909, 
the date when The Man Who Wa; 
Thursday first appeared, the times “gone 
wrong” in the Christian sense were no 
whit different from “gone wrong” now 
at the end of the 1950's; part of the 
perennial struggle against the hosts of 
darkness and foreboding of what they 
might bring were they allowed the vic 
tory— 


. and by us Catholics, who have a long 
memory not only for the saints, he will cer 
tainly be remembered as a man who fought 
always on the side of the angels, a great 
model to the authors of all time of two vir 
tues in particular, innocence and humility. 


Thrilled at my exciting and probably 
unique discovery of those apposite lines 
in Chesterton’s dedication, and with an 
absurd wish that I could still share them 
with Monsignor Knox, I opened Lit 
erary Distractions at random and noticed 
he had illustrated his point by a couplet 
quoted from G.K.C. which had not be 


fore caught my attention: 


Science announced nonentity and art ad 
mired decay; 

The world was old and ended: but you and 
I were gay; 


—and abashed I crept away, metaphor: 
ically on tiptoe. “Two virtues in particu 
larly,” and one of them was humility. 
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HE 'W4EROES OF GOD, by Henri 

Daniel-Rops (Hawthorn, $3.95), 
contains biographical material about 
deven missionaries, ranging in time 
from St. Paul to Father Nussbaum, mar- 
wed in Tibet in 1941. The roster in- 
dudes St. Martin, Ramon Lull, Barto- 
lome de las Casas, St. Francis Xavier, 
§t. Isaac Jogues, Junipero Serra, Mother 
lavouhey, Father de Foucauld and Fa- 
ther Damien. The selection was wise, 
for each of these figures has an absorb- 
ing and an exciting story. And the stor- 
ies are told with masterly economy, ef- 
fect and feeling. Fiction is no more emo- 
tionally impressive than these facts: De 
ls Casas’ fight against the cruelty of 
the Spanish conquerors of Latin Amer- 
ica; Father Jogues’ endurance of Indian 
tortures in New France; Father Serra’s 
creation of an ideal community in be- 
nevolent California; Father Damien’s 
resolution to become brother to the fear- 
gme outcasts at the leper colony on 
Molokai. In the lives of all these heroes 
-canonized and not, well-known and 
not—is found the same magnificent 
courage, based on faith and dedication. 
ltis good for young Catholics to know 
these stories, for the knowledge itself 
and for the virile inspiration it offers. 
Both come through powerfuly in Dan- 
il-Rops’ accomplished writing. The 
Heroes of God could be a force in Cath- 
dic homes. (Teen Age) 

In PERILOUS PILGRIMAGE (Cri- 
terion, $3.25), Henry Treece fictionally 
explains the Children’s Crusade in terms 
of the unholy greed of a single villain. 
This man, an accomplished hypnotist, 
manipulates twelve-year-old Stephen of 
Cloyes Chimself something of a natural 
pellbinder) until Stephen believes that 
he has a mandate from Christ to lead an 
amy of children to Marseilles, and 
thence to the Holy Land through waters 
miraculously parted for them. The vil- 
hin’s real plan is simple: he has ar- 
nged to sell the children into slavery. 
Caught in Stephen’s spell are Geoffrey 
and Alys, children of a French count. 

Perilous Pilgrimage is an obvious and 
unpleasant oversimplification of the 
Children’s Crusade. The book has a 
nicely worked atmosphere which will 
be dear to the hearts of lovers of his- 
torical fiction, with its fine details of 
mediaeval life, lands, castles and cus- 
toms. The actual adventures will be 
found, by the same readers, to be fairly 
typical but they are stirringly described, 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 


Bookshel 


and carried off with a flair and a dash. 
(Ages 12-16) 

SAVAGE ISLAND, by Richard Spit- 
tel (Criterion, $3.50), is an unusual 
book. Its author, a Ceylon-born surgeon, 
anthropologist and naturalist, set out to 
demonstrate that jungle survival is pos- 
sible if a civilized man will make full 
use of his senses and his intelligence. 
Setting his story in seventeenth-century 
Ceylon, he introduces fourteen-year-old 
Hans, sole survivor of the shipwreck of 
a Dutch East India Company vessel. 
Hans is cast up on a beach with the 
forbidding jungle behind it. Through 
the first days of his ordeal, he is con- 
cerned solely with finding food and wa- 
ter. When he realizes that the beach 
has little to offer, he courageously turns 
to the jungle. Then begins a task that 
would have seemed impossible, of find- 
ing fit food and safe shelter. Hans ac- 
complishes this, not without setbacks 
and injuries; and in time finds com- 
panionship and affection among the ani- 
mals of the jungle, for he is truly fond 
of animals and concerned for their wel- 
fare. In the course of the story which 
covers four or five years, Hans encount- 
ers the aborigines of the jungle, the 
native ruler of the island and a number 
of fellow-Europeans. They stand in 
sharp contrast one to the other, and 
their differences move Hans to his final 
choice of the type of life he prefers. 

Savage Island is authentic, well-writ- 
ten and fascinating to read. It has pa- 
latable fact and exciting fiction, and 
even a touch of romance. Teen-age boys 
will be mesmerized by the book. (Ages 
12-16) 

THE LION’S WHISKERS, Tales of 
High Africa, by Russell Davis and Brent 
Ashabranner (Little, Brown, $3.00), is 
a superior book. “High Africa” is a de- 
scription of Ethiopia and immediately 
adjacent territory. Until the reign of 





Haile Selassie, there were few books 
and fewer schools throughout the land. 
To the two authors of The Lion’s Whis- 
kers, aides to the Ethiopian Ministry of 
Education, was assigned the task of pre- 
paring primary textbooks for the new 
schools of Ethiopia. The men traveled 
thousands of miles across the country in 
this education project, and on the way 
amassed a large collection of folk tales. 
From the 3000 they recorded, they se- 
lected forty-one for The Lion’s Whis- 
kers. The book is not merely an anthol- 
ogy of these tales; it contains comment 
on many subjects relating to the author’s 
Ethiopian travels, ranging from the defi- 
nition of a folk tale, to an hour-by-hour 
description of a typical day in the life 
of the Emperor. The comment is in- 
teresting, informed and enlightening. 
The tales are rich in humorous wis- 
dom, and _ irresistably quotable. To- 
gether, the two facets of the book give 
the reader some understanding of the 
character of a fascinating land, and 
the contributions made to the whole by 
each of the varied native peoples. The 
excitement is softly spoken here, but 
very real. (Ages 12-up) 

Soldiering in the pioneer American 
army is the exciting subject of Colonel 
Red Reeder’s novel ATTACK AT 
FORT LOOKOUT (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $3.00). Lookout is the fictional 
counterpart of an actual fort on Lake 
Huron in Michigan Territory, strategi- 
cally placed to hold back both hostile 
Indians and British forces, in the tense 
year of 1811. The Fort is a miserable 
site of discontent and confusion, with 
an irascible senior officer whose drinking 
brings him close to insanity. Desertions 
are common, and work on the building 
of the vital stockade is slow and inefh- 
cient. To this dispirited spot comes new 
Second Lieutenant Andrew Raeburn. 
He cannot do much to change matters, 
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but he has a full set of wilderness ad- 
ventures as they gather to a climax. 

Colonel Reeder has the good sense 
not to dally long with matters other 
than military, because he handles them 
extremely awkwardly. The exact oppo- 
site is true of his dealings with army 
business and the men who carry it out. 
The historical background is rich and 
full, and the characters who move 
against it are trimly etched and _ indi- 
vidual. Attack at Fort Lookout is worthy 
adventure-reading for boys. (Teen-age) 

A large midwestern university is the 
setting of CASTLE ON THE CAM- 
PUS, by Don Wilcox (Little, Brown, 
$3.00). This is a different sort of col- 
lege story, concentrating on the affairs 
of a group of exchange students, all 
residents of an ancient campus building, 
called the World Castle. The students, 
particularly John London from England, 
are interested in America, grateful for 
their opportunities for study and im- 
mensely concerned by the isolationist 
hatred that dominates a certain campus 
group. The Castle residents struggle to 
preserve their good name against sly 
charges that they hate America, and that 
the separateness of their nationalities 
causes constant bickering in the Castle. 

Castle on the Campus is a propaganda 
novel which has stereotyped people 
characterized with a purpose that is not 
fictional. The story has some interest 
and certainly some meaning, but it is 
largely dull and weak. The author's style 
is individual but not admirable. (Ages 
12-up) 

The setting of Mabel Thompson 
Rauch’s Civil War romance VINNIE 
AND THE FLAG-TREE (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $2.95) is the border 
land between North and South, a tense 
and dramatic place as neighbor mistrusts 
neighbor, and each side spies on the 
other in every commonplace activity. 
Sixteen-year-old Vinnie, daughter of a 
Yankee farm family living in southern 
Illinois, volunteers to go to Cairo as a 
nurse to the troops of General John Lo- 
gan. The man she loves is with Logan. 
Wounded and put under Vinnie’s care, 
he proposes, and they are quietly mar- 
ried at the military hospital. Then be- 
gins the strange adventure of war for 
the strong-minded, capable young wom- 
an. She nurses her husband back to 
health only to see him enter a more 
perilous condition, that of being a spy. 
Through family tragedy and constant 
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For High School Libraries 


The following adult books re- 
viewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 
The Angry Scar, by Hodding 

Carter 
Main Street, U.S.S.R., by Irving 

Levine 
My First Seventy Years, by Sister 

M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 

Nautilus 90 North, by Cmdr. Wil- 
liam Anderson 

Saints and Ourselves, Third Se- 
ries, edited by Philip Caraman, 

S.J. 

Sigh for a Strange Land, by Mon- 
ica Sterling 
Stephen A. Douglas, by Gerald 

Capers 
Warriors of God, by Walter Nigg 
We Have a Pope, by Msgr. Albert 

Giovannetti 
The Woman 

Glenn Kittler 


God Loved, by 





fear, Vinnie maintains her unshakable 
faith in her cause. The war's conclusion 
brings the delicate problem of reconcil- 
ing neighbors. To this end, Vinnie and 
her family participate in the first memo- 
rial-day services. 

Much of the material in Vinnie and 
the Flag-Tree is part of the author’s 
family history; Vinnie was her mother. 
The book has an undeniable and re- 
freshing authenticity; it is realistic, and 
has a really lively plot. (Ages 12-16) 

Zoa Sherburne’s JENNIFER (Mor- 
row, $2.95) is a high-school romance, 
with a difference. Together with her 
mother, Jennifer at eight had witnessed 
the automobile accident which killed 
her identical twin. For the child, the 
emotional shock was doubled and tripled 
by the mother’s reaction: unable to cope 
with her loss, the woman became an 
alcoholic. All this is told in flashbacks. 
The present story opens with the family 
newly moved to a small town near 
Seattle, to a pleasant house which is a 
radical change from their small New 
York City apartment. In her new life, 
shy, tense Jennifer is always conscious 
that the link her mother now has with 
sobriety—her membership in Alcoholics 
Anonymous—is a frail one. The story 


works out in two areas: Jennifer's find 
ing herself as a normal high-schooler anq 
the mother’s proving herself. 

There is a mild amount of adolescen; 
fluff in Jennifer, so handled that j 
serves mainly as contrast to the impres 
sive reality of the family’s problem, 
Characterization is well above average 
style is both competent and warm, and 
story appeal is strong and wide. (Age; 
12-16) 

FAMOUS AMERICAN HUMOR. 
ISTS, by Laura Benet (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00), could hardly be worse than it is 
Its seventeen biographical sketches unan- 
imously miss the point. Not only do they 
fail to project the various personalities 
they also sag with ill-assorted and ob 
scure facts. Even the excerpting from the 
humorists’ work is badly done. The aver. 
age reader will find three minor chuckles 
in Famous American Humorists, and 
little else of worth. (Ages 10-14) 


HE MAN WHO FOUGHT THE 

DEVIL, by Eva K. Betz (St. An- 
thony Guild Press, $2.25), is a biogra- 
phy of St. Jean Marie Vianney, the 
Cure of Ars. His story has unusual inter 
est because of the youth’s troubles with 
study, and the ordained priest’s convic- 
tion that he belonged in a monastery 
rather than in a parish. Here, he was s0 
successful at saving souls that the devil 
waged physical war on the priest’s frail 
body, tormenting him with gigantic 
noises and actual buffeting. These mat 
ters of interest and excitement are well 
presented in The Man Who Foughi 
the Devil, and there is a clear portrait 
of the unprepossessing pastor whose gift 
it was to be able to say to each penitent 
exactly the things he needed to hear. 
The Cure of Ars is a modern saint and 
a most attractive one. Catholic young 
sters should know his story; The Man 
Who Fought the Devil is a version o 
it intelligently designed for them. (Ages 
9-14) 

A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA, by 
Ann Nolan Clark (Viking, $2.75), is@ 
lovely piece of talented mood-writing. 
The ten-year-old orphan girl Pasqualita 
is adopted from the Santa Cruz orphar- 
age by an elderly couple, a Santero and 
his wife. The Santero, an important 
man to the Spanish-speaking natives of 
New Mexico, fashions likenesses of p 
tron saints for every person who wants, 
and needs, such a statue. The Santer 
is respected in the countryside, but hum 
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ble anc! poor. Pasqualita is quietly, in- 
ensely happy with her new grandpar- 
ents; she learns to cook and run the 
litthen so that her grandmother is free 
io make the costumes and accessories for 
the santos. One thing badly troubles all 
three members of the family: Pasqualita 
an have no santo because no one knows 
what Saint Pasqual looks like—there is 
no pattern for the Santero to copy. 

A Santo for Pasqualita is a beautiful 
book in text and illustrations (by Mary 
Villarejo). But it is slow, storyless and 
gmetimes puzzling for a child. This 
moving delineation of uncomplicated 
ith will have a limited popularity; each 
devoted reader, however, will be a su- 
prior one. (Ages 7-10) 

DONKEY’S GLORY, by Nan Good- 
ill (McKay, $3.00), is an oblique re-tell- 
ing of the New ‘Testament story. 
Through three donkey generations, one 
of the small animals is associated with 
the Holy Family: the first carries Mary 
to Bethlehem, and shares the Flight into 
Egypt; the last carries Jesus into Jeru- 
alem on Palm Sunday. 

The author's touch has exactly the 
ight pressure—firm enough for the mag- 
niicence of the story, light enough for 
the novel approach to it. The author is 
generally wise enough not to elaborate 
m the childhood personality of Jesus 
kst she confuse His divinity. There is 
mly one note in the story that rings 
lat: Jesus’ puzzlement about His own 
conduct on the occasion of His teaching 
the doctors in the Temple. Consistently 
ita distance from Jesus, the donkey’s 
tory is a picturesque and simple one 
that gives a vivifying dimension to the 
Scriptural story. (Ages 8-12) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ITALY, by 
Sam and Beryl Epstein (Watts, $1.95), 
san interesting preliminary sketch of 
that land. Well and generously _illus- 
trated by Lili Rethi, the book touches on 
geography, history past and _ present, 
wciology, politics and religion. The writ- 
ing is lucid and inviting, and youngsters 
will find little of the tediousness of the 
textbook about The First Book of Italy. 
One complaint must, however, be reg- 
istered: the authors have only a surface 
comprehension of the structure, opera- 
tion and history of the Catholic Church. 
lt is dangerous to be summary on con- 
ttoversial and involved topics in a piece 
% short as The First Book of Italy. The 
authors’ frequent summaries of Church 
matters are done from a viewpoint which 
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is at least unsympathetic. (Ages 9-12) 

The fortunes of a patriotic family liv- 
ing in a firmly Tory neighborhood in 
the year 1776 are traced in FLAG IN 
HIDING, by Trella Lamson Dick 
(Abelard-Schuman, $3.00). Young 
Randy Stewart is so fired by the cause 
that he is dangerously indiscreet. Al- 
though he has been cautioned by his 
father, a spy for Washington’s army, 
Randy cannot resist one final gesture of 
allegiance to the patriots. He traces out 
the pattern of the new American flag, 
and has his younger sister sew a flag for 
him. When their flag mysteriously dis- 
appears, the children tense for trouble. 
It comes from a different source, how- 
ever, in the nervous days after the fall 
of Fort Ticonderoga. 

Flag in Hiding dramatizes the force 
of the patriot feeling for freedom. The 
readable book has a good story which is 
occasionally exciting, but distinctly lop- 
sided in its representation of the typical 
Tory as a thick-headed egotist. Amongst 
the multitude of juvenile novels about 
the American Revolution, Flag in Hid- 
ing is a competent average. (Ages 10-up) 

THE RED DRUM’S WARNING, 
by Willis Lindquist (Whittlesey, 
$2.75), is an historical adventure set on 
Haiti, late in the eighteenth century. 
Shortly before the time of the story, the 
natives won their independence from 
France. Their new and precious free- 
dom puts them in a nervous state; when 
the rumor spreads that France is attempt- 
ing to re-take the island, the natives re- 








Illustration by Mary Villarejo 
for “A Santo for Pasqualita” 


volt against all plantation owners. This 
directly perils the family of thirteen-year- 
old Kit Standish, a Maine boy whose 
father owns a large plantation. To allow 
his family a head start at escape, Kit re- 
mains in the plantation house alone, 
hoping to give the impression to spying 
natives that the whole family is still in 
residence. But the moment arrives when 
he, too, must flee to safety. His native 
friend Teebo, mysteriously involved with 
the voodoo cult on the island, aids in the 
dangerous trek. 

Background, historical and geographi- 
cal, is the factor of greatest interest in 
The Red Drum’s Warning. The book is 
reasonably well-written, and sometimes 
exciting, but the daring deeds of young 
Kit are improbable. (Ages 8-12) 

Two boys recently moved to an iso- 
lated Southern farm, figure out a grand 
scheme to play hooky in HUNTERS’ 
HIDEOUT, by Mebane Holoman 
Burgwyn (Lippincott, $2.75). They 
actually fool all their associates,. includ- 
ing their parents, for a four-week period. 
During this time, they explore the over- 
grown riverbank, conscientiously finish- 
ing their school lessons for each day be- 
fore they do. On their illegal vacation, 
the boys grow in many ways. Physically, 
they toughen. They mature to the point 
where they are able to do their school- 
work immediately and thoroughly, with- 
out supervision or urging. They observe 
the riverbank and its phenomena, and 
discipline themselves to learn what is 
there waiting to be taught. Most im- 
portantly, they are ready to understand 
more about human relationships, be- 
tween a boy and his stern father, for ex- 
amp!e, or between a new boy at school 
and the unfriendly old crowd. 

There is a strong story line in Hunt- 
ers’ Hideout, with a breathtaking cli- 
max. Combined with the skillfully pre- 
sented values, it makes for an unusually 
good boys’ book, closely related to uni- 
versal boyhood and also excitingly par- 
ticularized. (Ages 9-12) 

A young American boy spending a 
year in Germany with his parents is the 
central figure in RAINBOW ON THE 
RHINE, by Helen Train Hilles CLip- 
pincott, $2.75). Peter at first resents 
Germany and all things German be- 
cause they make him feel singular and 
strange. But he soon acquires a German 
friend, a boy his own age, and finds that 
it is satisfying fun to learn a new lan- 
guage in the midst of the everyday ac- 
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tivities of boyhood. Franz has a dachs- 
hund puppy who must be trained in 
German, a further incentive for Peter 
to master the language. 

Rainbow on the Rhine is modest in 
plot and in length, but it is a recom- 
mendable little book for the ease with 
which it can be read, and for its air of 
friendliness. Details about Germany fit 
smoothly into the story, and add a bit of 
flavor and interest. (Ages 8-10) 

In THE SECRET OF SMUG- 
GLERS’ COVE, by Margaret Leighton 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $2.75), a 
vacation at an unusually interesting spot 
on the California coast is made even 
more interesting for eleven-year-old 
Nancy Hill by the fact that she learns 
to skin-dive. With a neighboring boy 
and his tutor, Nancy discovers the un- 
derwater remains of a cove once used 
by local smugglers. This is only one of 
Nancy’s vacation adventures, which in- 
clude dealings with a reputedly magical 
ancient book, with a hidden bagful of 
old coins, with a twin case of mumps 
and with a school of dancing fish. 

The variety of Nancy’s adventures 
keep the book lively, but scatter the 
force of its mystery. The story is well- 
written, and makes pleasant, if shallow, 
reading. (Ages 9-14) 

MUSA THE SHOEMAKER, by 
Louise A. Stinetorf (Lippincott, $3.00), 
has a slight fictional frame for a collec- 
tion of interesting material about a small 
part of modern Africa. In a village called 
Villeperes, boys and young men are rig- 
orously trained for the local profession 
of honor, gymnastics. Villeperes regu- 
larly furnishes acrobats, jugglers and 
tumblers to the circuses of the world. 
Never, until the birth of Musa, had the 
town had a crippled child to work with. 
Apprenticed to a shoemaker—because 
even world-famous acrobats must have a 
trade for the support of their old age— 
Musa finds delight and satisfaction in 
making shoes. When Musa’s weak foot 
suffers further injury, the men of the 
village decide that the boy must be 
taken to Oran for medical help. Here, 
his cobbling skill wins him an important 
friend, and ultimately brings a great and 
unique honor to Villeperes. 

Musa the Shoemaker should fascinate 
young readers interested in far places 
and their native ways. The author’s 
conscientious style is curiously effective 
in presenting her material. (Ages 8-12) 

Hazel Wilson’s 1939 Maine-island 
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tale.) THE RED DORY, has been re- 
vised and _ reissued (Little, Brown, 
$3.00). The story of orphaned Donald’s 
hard but good life with his fisherman 
grandfather begins when the two finish 
making the red dory which is to figure 
in their adventures. Shortly after, the 
dory is the only boat left to the family 
when their motorboat is smashed up in 
a wild storm. To recoup his depleted for- 
tunes and because the sea is in his bones, 
the grandfather, Captain Eben, signs up 
for a fishing voyage off the Grand 
Banks, and Donald is allowed to go 
along as cabin-boy. On this trip, the 
stoutness of the little dory saves their 
lives; and it proves a lifesaver again 
when Donald and another boy start off 
alone on a truant trip along the coast to 
Bar Harbor. The book ends sadly with 
the death of the old Captain; its impres- 
sions of island life and its delineations of 
island people make it remarkable and 
memorable. It is undated, and well de- 
served to be plucked from the past. 
(Ages 10-14) 

ALL ALONE IN THE WORLD, by 
Johanna Spyri (Dutton, $2.95), con- 
tains two similar stories. In both, an or- 
phaned child suffers the depths of deso- 
lation only to merit, ultimately, a total 
change in fortune. The stories are senti- 
mental and old-fashioned, with episodes 
of melodrama. But they represent a 
talent remarkable for its evocative 
strength. One step into Johanna Spyri’s 
mountain villages Cor, as in this book, 
into an Italian lake-country village), and 
the reader is in a story land where there 
are at every side riches for all the senses. 
The stories have the same vibrant color, 
sense excitement and well-steeped mood 
that mark the Dickensian novels, whose 
characteristic merits and faults they, in 
a small way, share. A period-piece, All 
Alone in the World is for child book- 
worms who are most comfortable bur- 
rowing into such a book as will take 
them worlds away. (Ages 8-12) 


pee Patron Saint Books series offers 
two new titles: MARGARET, by 
Sister M. Juliana of Maryknoll; and 
RICHARD, by M. K. Richardson 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.00 each). Each per- 
forms adequately its task of acquainting 
young readers with a famous saint. Both 
authors make good use of incident. Both 
use a style which is sometimes perilous- 
ly close to condescension. St. Margaret’s 
story is told more fully and with more 


warmth. In their handy, attractive form 
the books will be generally useful to all 
and, of course, particularly welcome ty 
little Richards and Margarets. (Ages 5.9) 

ANIMAL BABIES (Harper, $2.75. 
library edition, $3.60) is an art-book col. 
lection of fine photographs by Ylla, with 
brief and appealing captions by Arthy 
Gregor. The photographer's success js 
remarkable. Many a little finger wil] 
reach out to feel fur or touch feather, 
so clear is the visual and emotional pic- 
ture. Even a disinterested adult will be 
struck by the line and tone of these 
camera studies. (Ages 4-8) 

THE VALENTINE CAT, by Clyde 
Robert Bulla CCrowell, $3.00), would 
be fine reading for February 14, but is 
bigger and better than the mere topical, 
An abandoned and lonely small black 
cat is found by a lonely and unsuccess. 
ful young artist. Their companionship 
inspires the young man to draw again; 
he fills the walls of his room with por 
traits of the cat and with pictures of 
things they see on their walks together, 
The cat is stolen by an evil chimney 
sweep, and it takes a cat-astrophe ina 
princess’ chimney on Valentine’s day to 
bring about his reunion with his artist. 
The story is neatly told, in good fairy- 
tale style; the illustrations, by Leonard 
Weisgard, are a delight to look upon for 
their charm, humor and inspired use of 
a bright Valentine red. (Ages 5-10) 

MR. CHARLIE’S PET SHOP, by 
Edith Thacher Hurd and Clement 
Hurd (Lippincott, $2.25), is a nice little 
book about the kindly care and feeding 
of some lightly personalized animals. It 
has a small story, a few incidents and 
an attractive, childlike feeling for pets. 
The illustrations are merely adequate, 
and the color is insipid. (Ages 3-6) 

THE MOON JUMPERS, by Janice 
May Udry (Harper, $2.50; library edi 
tion, $3.35), is all mood—the lunatic 
mood of very young children let loos 
to play in the dark, just before bed on 
a summer’s night. In a highly studied 
text, a representative voice describes 
what the children do on the magic night. 
The illustrations, by Maurice Sendak, 
are more successfully moon-struck than 
the words. They have a remarkable 
color, besides which the text seems oF 
dinary. Children who recognize the 
frolic will like The Moon Jumpers; but 
it is a slight thing against the demands 
of the average picture-book fan. (Ages 
3-6) 
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Christian Humanism in an Age of Technocracy 
(Continued from page 19) 


the scientific revolution and the Russo- 
American race for scientific supremacy 
has come into the home stretch—in that 
gorious phase of history we should think 
of the Christian University as a center 
of Wisdom rather than Science. This I 
should like to make the main theme of 
the present paper. Because, with all the 
difference between the two sides of Iron 
Curtain, there is one central conflict 
wound which one can group all the 
problems and which provides the com- 
mon denominator, that is the conflict of 
Humanism versus Technocracy. 

Before we go straight to the point 
lt me touch on the second observation, 
namely the question as to why there are 
n0 Catholic philosophers in North 
America who have the same appeal to 
or curious fellow intellectuals as some 
of the great Protestant thinkers of our 
time have. If the observation is true there 
ae two sides to the phenomenon. On one 
hand it contains a reproach for us. Con- 
temporary Protestantism, with its Augus- 
tinian undercurrent appeals strongly to 
modern man with his cosmic anxiety, his 
sense of the mysterious beyond all the 
triumphs of science and technology. In 
contrast to this many among us make 
we of the Thomist philosophy as if it 
were some kind of a thinking machine. 
The question has ceased to be the quest. 
lt becomes a processed tape fed into a 
kind of theological calculator, and you 
can be sure to get the truth emerging at 


horrified to see this than Saint Thomas 
himself, if he appeared among us today. 
Saint Thomas was, if nothing else, a 
great poet, and with all his Aristotelian- 
im, there is a vital current of Platonic 
and early Patristic thought in his work. 
Although I feel rather amateurish when 
Iventure into the field of philosophy I 
would even go so far to say that this was 
his direct feedline. And no matter how 
structured and formalized St. Thomas’ 
thought is, his is the architecture of the 
great cathedrals, vibrant and alive in 
every arch and pillar—far from the 
poured concrete of a neo-Gothic build- 


always been the danger when the main 
task of wise men is the task of con- 
tvation. The philosophia perennis be- 
comes a philosophia petrefacta. This is 
what Our Lord meant in condemning 
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the other end. Nobody would be more ~ 


ing. That fossilization of thought has~ 


the scribes of his time, and what St. Paul © 


meant by the letter that killeth. It is , 


probably out of a reaction against a sterile | 
codification of thinking that theologians, 
particularly in France, place renewed 
emphasis on the Early Fathers, and/ 
Gabriel Marcel warns of the pitfall of 
creating an official Catholic philosophy. 

Thus far the reproach. But Mr. Cog- 
ley’s remark implies also something posi- 
tive. Contemporary Protestant theology 
has a more immediate appeal because, 
even in its loftiest form, it contains an 
element of enlightened deism. It cor- 
responds more to the Cartesian mood of 
the times, with its Manichean under- 
tones. Catholic philosophy is unequivoc- 
ably committed—excuse the paradoxical 
use of the word—to the carnal. It is im- 
possible to present the Word made Flesh, 
a Baby lying on straw in a stable, sur- 
rounded by His mother and fosterfather, 
an ox and ass and shepherds, quite his- 
torically, all this and the Holy Eucharist 
—and still be popular with the con- 
temporary intellectual. The mind 
modern man is to such an extent con- 
ditioned to the abstract and the analy- 
tical that he can no longer believe in 
the phenomena, the appearances. And 
saving the appearances may well turn 
out in the light of later history to be 
the main task of Christian philosophy 
in our time. The pun is not mine. It 
forms the title of Mr. Barfield’s in- 
genious book. You see now that my re- 
mark about Mr. Cogley’s observation was 
not irrelevant to my subject. What 
seemed to be a detour has brought us 
right to the point. 


HERE IS NOTHING inherent in the sci- 

entific-analytical approach which is 
in itself against Faith. But everything in 
Scientism (i.e. scientific positivism) is 
opposed to Faith and particularly to a 
theology which centers around the 
Word made Flesh. Now Scientism is un- 
fortunately a mood, an atmosphere rather 
than a philosophy. When young people 
go to the contemporary university and 
lose their faith, it is never because of 
any factual scientific knowledge they 
acquire. This would be quite impossible. 


_It is on account of that implication of ~ 


which I spoke, of the primacy and ex- 
clusiveness of the scientific method. 
Many people believe that Positivism has 
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had its day, and that there is already 
now a swing to the opposite. I am sure 
that these optimists are mistaken. All 
you have to do is to open any journal of 
any one of the social sciences at random 
and try to figure out what is the philo- 
sophical anthropology underlying those 
investigations, or talk to the people who 
work in the field of the social sciences— 
and you will see that, a few instances 
excepted, I am right. This naturalism is 
much more bare and cynical than that 
of the Marxist, because in Marxism 
there is still that distorted metaphysical 
principle of which the Marxists them- 
selves are no longer aware, which is 
hidden in their philosophy of history. 
Our answer must first come on the 
plane of nature. As far as I know, this 
is a good Thomist principle. Later gen- 
erations will perhaps come to regard it 
as significant that about the same time 
man launched the first satellite, the doc- 
trine of the Assumption was announced. 
(In history a few years make little dif- 
ference). This is a strange coincidence. 
It means no less than the following. 
Either the doctrine of the Assumption 
is a pious legend arbitrarily pronounced 
as true, or there is something about the 
nature of the cosmos which no mechanis- 
tic, Newtonian or Einsteinian analysis 
can reveal—in other words that there is 
an intrinsic relationship between nature 
and the human psyche added to and 
exceeding that which exists between an 
analyser and an analysable object. This 
was the cosmology of ancient Greece and 
of the Middle Ages. Strange as it may 
seem to you I do not think thac the 
scientific cosmology disproves the so- 
called pre-scientific one, but my impres- 
sion is that Catholic philosophers, and 
even more so scientists, make a careful 
detour around the problem since the 
promulgation of the dogma. I once men- 
tioned in a different context that Francis 
Bacon whom many regard as the in- 
augurator of the scientific method, re- 
garded poetic truth as equally valid as 
scientific truth. Moreover, it is charac- 
teristic of our times that great modern 
philosophers have come back to such a 
dichotomy of method, Husserl with his 
concept of Wesensschau, Bergson with 
his intuition, (as opposed to analysis), 
and Jaspers with his understanding (as 
opposed to explaining). All these dis- 
tinctions can already be found in Greek 
philosophy but the fact that they would 
emerge with so much emphasis in the 
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twentieth century only means that some 
of our greatest thinkers felt an urgent 
need to re-state them. It was in this 
connection that I observed that the mod- 
ern development in psychology towards 
intuition as a valid method was histori- 
cally an important symptom—the first 
decisive step towards a non-Cartesian 
and non-mechanistic approach to nature. 
One might object by saying that what 
is relevant in psychology is not relevant 
in other fields because of the nature of 
the object. We are co-natural with our 
fellow-men but not with animals, plants 
and stars. Yet, in a sense we are co- 
natural with the entire world, all nature 
travaileth with us, in our capacity as 
creatures—more so, as the centers of 
creation. 

The idea that nature which surrounds 
us, and particularly inanimate nature, is 
some kind of autonomic machinery with 
no intrinsic relationship to the person of 
man and to the drama of the theophany, 
has become so ingrained in our Western 
thinking since the Renaissance, that it is 
now part of our makeup. It has become 
practically impossible to think otherwise. 
Any attempt to even consider another 
philosophy of nature appears like an in- 
fantile regression towards animism. 
Nevertheless there exists a considerable 
amount of thought, particularly recently, 
which goes against the torrential cur- 
rent—upstream so-to-speak. These tend- 
encies are anything but systematized. 
They are scattered here and there, and 
it would be impossible for me to give 
you an adequate survey within the 
framework of the present paper. One can 
in this respect roughly distinguish be- 
tween three categories. First, there are 
a few scientists, quite legitimate in their 
own field and recognized for their scien- 
tific work, who make an explicit attempt 
to turn the tide against the mechanistic 
point of view. Second, there are some 
sects, movements which I should call 
neo-Gnostic, with a tendency in that 
direction. Third, there are always 
people who propose some kind of para- 
scientific view of nature—a category 
which is often relegated to the “cranks” 
and the “lunatic fringe.” To illustrate my 
point I shall confine myself to the first 
group, namely the legitimate scientists. 

I am not talking about the scientist 
who preserves a private religious belief— 
someone like Pasteur, for example. I am 
not even refering to people such as Sir 
James Jeans and Eddington, who, in 





contact with modern scientific cosmo. 
ogy, develop what one might call a trans. 
cendental attitude, although this comes 
a little closer to our subject. What | 
really want to talk about I had bette 
illustrate with a few examples chosen 
more or less at random. In 1925, the 
German pathologist Paul Ernst, Pro 
fessor of Pathology, at the University of 
Heidelberg, delivered an address on mod- 
ern medicine under the title “Less New- 
ton—more Goethe.” By this he meant 
the following. Newton had presented a 
theory of colours which was based on a 
mathematical-analytical method. Goethe 
had presented a theory of colours which 
was what one would today call phe 
nomenological or perhaps holistic. Pro- 
fessor Ernst meant to say that in our 
present-day approach to illness the an- 
alytical and the laboratory have such 
predominance that we are in danger of 
losing sight of the meaning of sickness 
in the total context of the person—of all 
that which can be seen only immediately 
with what Sir Francis Bacon would have 
called poetic knowledge, that Goethean 
holistic point of view. What Professor 
Ernst postulated there has since then 
been developed, at least partly, in the 
development of psychosomatic medicine. 
Before the triumph of modern technol- 
ogy in medicine the physician did have 
a knowledge by immediate observation, 
an art which was historically related to 
ancient pre-scientific crafts. I hasten to 
add something here which pertains to 
the present argument in general—name- 
ly that I do not mean to disparage the 
mathematical-analytical approach and 
the extraordinary technological progress 
in medicine. All I am saying here con- 
cerns a matter of balance. For as we all 
know, in the huge precision machinery 
of the present-day hospital, there exists 
a danger not only of a neglect of the art 
of healing, but a very real danger of 
dehumanization. However, Professor 
Ernst meant something even more 
fundamental—namely that with the pre 
ponderance of mathematical abstraction 
in biology the sense of morphe, the inr 
mediate experience of form, degenerates 
and withers away. 

Let me pass on to an entirely different 
branch of science. Some years ago an 
eminent British agriculturist, Sir Albert 
Howard, published a book called An 
Agricultural Testament. The author had 
made a study of the Hunzas, an Indian 
tribe which lives high up in the Him 
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jaya and which was famous for its 
longevity and its exceptional physical 
ind meatal health. He studied the life 
of this :ribe from the point of view of 
the agriculture and he came to the con- 
dusion that many of the ancient cul- 
tivating methods which had become lost 
under the influence of Western tech- 
nology must have a meaning for the 
health of man. I cannot go into the de- 
wil of his study. If I told you, for ex- 
ample that he came, on the basis of his 
tudy, to reject chemical fertilizers you 
would probably come to the conclusion 
that he belongs in that third category 
of people I mentioned—the cranks. 
Therefore, |! want to emphasize that he, 
like Professor Ernst, belongs to the class 
ofsolid scientist, well-established in their 
own circles. I am, of course, in no posi- 
tion to judge to what extent his con- 
dusions are justified. However, in read- 
ing his book which is a matter-of-fact 
piece of research, and has no philosophi- 
al or religious overtones one comes to a 
neat conclusion—namely, that there ex- 
ists in agriculture the same dichotomy 
which exists in medicine. There is be- 
ides the modern science of the soil an 
aicient wisdom of the soil. Of course, 
een here, in our scientific milieus, there 
has been a good deal of discussion around 
these things during the last few decades, 
eer since the problem of soil conserva- 
tion presented itself. ‘There is no doubt 
that in what we might call a cosmologi- 
al intimacy between farmer and nature, 
there is a lot of what we are inclined to 
ject as superstition, and yet, on the 
basis of a study by a serious scientist 
uch as Howard, one cannot reject such 
an approach. 

The contemporary Swiss zoologist 
Adolf Portmann, Professor of Zoology 
atthe University of Basle, has developed 
an attitude similar to the one of Pro- 
fessor Ernst, and he came to conclusions 
which are quite contrary to the common 
mechanistic evolutionary point of view 
in biology. Man does not evolve as an 
end-product of an evolutionary process; 
te is not intrinsically related to the ani- 
mals but quite clearly set off from the 
background of animal and plant life 
ound him. This is in conformity with 
the ancient Christian anthropology— 
Noreover, it is again the work of a scien- 
tist who remains strictly on the scientific 
lane; he does not refer to theology. 

There is Father Teilhard de Chardin, 
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not long ago, a great anthropologist and 


paleontologist in his own right. Father - 


Teilhard enjoyed an eminent reputation, 
even among his most materialistic col- 
leagues. However, on the basis of his 
studies he too came to a view of evolu- 
tion which is wholly anti-mechanistic 
and corresponds to a Christocentric 
anthropology. 

I have really chosen these four ex- 
amples, as I said, more or less at random. 
They come from philosophically en- 
tirely different camps. Some of them may 
not at all have been Christian in their 
outlook, perhaps not even religious. It 
is quite characteristic however of the 
present phase of history that these people 
had no knowledge of one another. 
They present scattered islands in an 
ocean of materialistic and mechanistic 
thinking. The reason why I quote these 
examples is that I feel that here lies a 
very specific task for the future. If you 
ask me how I envisage Catholic centers 
of learning in North America during an 
age to come I would say that this is the 
kind of thing we should be aiming at. 
I do not think it is enough that we 
should have a beautiful Department of 


Astronomy in a Catholic College and 
be proud of it, and in another building 
a Department of Theology, and state 
that the scientific results which are ob- 
tained in one are in no way incompatible 
with the doctrine which is enunciated 
in the other. This is true but is not 
enough. 


7 FAMOus compatibility of science 
and religion goes a long way but not 
as long as we often wish it to go. This 
brings us to another aspect of our prob- 
lem, namely the areas of essential in- 
compatibility. Thus far 1 have dealt with 
sciences which, in themselves, reveal 
truth—only that they are in need of be- 
ing supplemented. However, there are 
scientific endeavours which in them- 
selves, in the problem they pose and 
the methodology they use, are incom- 
patible with a Christian anthropology. 
If some of the following remarks sound 
too negative or critical please accept my 
declaration of good intentions. ‘The other 
day, a psychologist, showed me quite 
proudly a scientific set-up for research 
which he has in his department. This is 
a room with one-way windows, that is 
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to say windows through which the Peo. 
ple in the room can be seen but cap. 
not realize that they are being observed 
Similarly, the conversations going on jy 
this room can be recorded for scientifc 
analysis. In this room experiments jp 
group psychology are carried out jp 
which such problems as leadership, per. 
sonal interrelationships, tensions, alley. 
ations of tensions are studied. In othe, 
words, here is an aspect of that recent 
branch of science which has definite 
pragmatic implications about the scien. 
tific mastery of people, and which is ap. 
alogous to the scientific mastery of ani 
mals, plants and inanimate nature. | am 
certain that we are entering here a 
area of science which in itself is not 
morally indifferent. J cannot go in de 
tail as to why I deny the moral indif- 
ference of such things, it would take 
me too long within the framework of 
this paper but from some of what I have 
said before it must already be obvious 
to you. What would some of the 
theologians who are a priori distrustful 
towards technology (for example f. 
Vincent McNabb) say, if they saw: 
scientist engaged in such experiments? 
Many of us have lost what I might call 
the sense of compatibility. ‘This is one 
of the very specific aspects of the spirit 
of negation in our time. We are what 
Max Picard calls discontinuous. This 
“discontinuity” pertains to our psychol- 
ogy professor with his observation cage. 
If the psychology professor is a Christian, 
he simply cannot use the observation 
cage and go back to his prayers as if 
nothing had happened. If he does so he 
will pull the Liturgy itself into an area 
of indifference and untruth. 

Some of you now might accuse me 
of Manichaeism, as though technology 
itself and science, at least when it per 
tains to human behaviour, were evil. | 
am not going to defend myself. All | 
want to say is that in the field of the 
social sciences objectivity, by an impet 
ceptible transition, becomes dehumaniz* 
tion, and science itself is opposed to the 
liturgical basis of life. And at the risk of 
being further accused of Manichaeism 
I am going to add something. I think, 
if I may for a moment venture ‘into 
theology, that is typical of the Satanical, 
of the spirit of negation of our time that 
our sense of discernment is dimmed. The 
scientific method itself when applied 
to the human problem contributes t 
that grey area in which it is so hard to 
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here is what I might refer to as the 
magician s trick. You all remember that 
yhen a magician wants to deceive the 
sowd he distracts the attention of his 
wdience for the time of the actual trick 
» something extraneous. In that sense, 
it is extraordinary to see how many 
Christians today in North America, 
ple of the best intention, are fas- 
inated and hypnotized by the evil 
which goes on in the Red countries, so 
much so that they lose complete sight 
i the things which are going on right 
under their nose. 

When we talk of essentially dehuman- 
iing aspects of technology we have also 
say a few words about the technique 
communication. In the mechanical re- 
moducibility of the word, from the in- 
toduction of printing up to our days of 
the film, television and hi-fi, we develop 
in the direction toward some kind of 
lallucinated reality. This is associated 
not only with the temptation towards 
mass manipulation Cone of the three 
emptations on the mountain) but it 
wntains a subtle trend against the 
mystery and uniqueness of the lived 
presence. That mystery and uniqueness 
of the lived presence surrounds the cen- 
ter of revelation. The Word was made 
Flesh. With the technological perfec- 
tion of reproducibility from the printing 
machine to the hi-fi set the flesh be- 
wmes word. Or there is at least the 
danger of it. 

I think we should meditate on this. 
you ask me whether the televised Mass 
s “right” or “wrong” I cannot tell you. 
When I see, at a Christmas Midnight 
Mass the altar surrounded by steel- 
owers and klieglights, something in me 
isin revolt. All this seems to me, what- 
wer it may mean to the shut-in or the 
ick, against the liturgical spirit of the 
Nativity. 

In Europe there was a very live con- 
toversy among theologians on the ques- 
tion of televising the Eucharistic Act. 
The point is that most of us have even 
topped questioning. There that sense 
of the “discontinuous” of which I spoke 
‘comes in again. I remember in this con- 
nection an incident of some years ago 
when I was visited by a well-known 
European Thomist philosopher. He told 
me that he had witnessed the Good Fri- 
day ceremonies in a Cathedral in one 
of the largest North American cities. 
When the Archbishop fell to the ground 
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to kiss the Crucifix the press photog- 
raphers knelt quickly with him to get 
their shot. My European friend told me 
that he was not so much scandalised 
by what he thought was an atrocity. 
What really disturbed him was the fact 
that the people to whom he spoke about 
it failed to see anything so terribly wrong 
with it. That loss of a single sense of 
compatibilities scandalized him infinite- 
ly more than the scene itself. 

A friend of mine, a priest, described 
to me a scene at which he was present. 
The Benediction of tke Blessed Sacra- 
ment was transmitted by television, and 
people were sitting in easy chairs, their 
pre-dinner drinks in their hands, and 
watching it. 

The good religious of a hospital I used 
to visit piped the Rosary by loudspeaker 
into all the rooms, reaching a captive 
audience of Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. A thing like this is a matter of 
opinion—to me there is something which 
goes against the spirit of prayer. Just 
we in America, who in the secular field 
are becoming victims of a lot of Orwel- 
lianism, should at least open these prob- 
lems to discussion. 

The problem of liturgy and machinery 
belongs to that area I mentioned in 
which the conflict is reached gradually 
and imperceptibly—an area of grey. 

I have once been a visitor to a monas- 
tery of contemplatives. There, in the 
guests’ refectory, the ancient custom of 
reading at table had been abolished. In- 
stead, while the guests were having their 
meals in silence, sermons were piped 
into the refectory over a loudspeaker. 
These sermons had been given a long 
time ago by a popular preacher and had 
been tape-recorded at the time. There 
we were sitting, and talks on the “Seven 
Last Words,” the seriousness of the 
theme relieved by witty asides and hilari- 
ous anecdotes, and the chuckles and 
laughter of a bygone audience reverber- 


ated ghost-like through the room. Al-_ 


though one of the monks to whom I 
spoke understood my repugnance and 
shared it I hasten to add that I do not 
trust my feelings in these matters. I am 
in danger of overstating my case. We 
must be wary of the romantic in us, the 
laudator temporis passati. | can well im- 
agine that a monk of the sixteenth cen- 
tury might have decried the vulgariza- 
tion of the word when the press replaced 
the quill—and all this might be just a 
matter of nostalgic sentiment. And yet, 
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there is something precious in the human 
word, in the communion of teacher and 
disciple, lover and loved, preacher and 
listener which is intrinsically opposed to 
mechanical conservation. Spirit, ruah, 
means breath. It seems that Socrates has 
not left a single written word. The only 
time Our Lord has written anything He 
wrote with his finger in sand. I implore 
you once more not to misunderstand 
my argument as if I wanted to condemn 
our possibilities of mass communication 
as such. It is only where communication 
threatens to replace communion, where 
the mechanical imperceptibly encroaches 
on the human, that we have to watch 
out. 

Before I come to my conclusion let me 
briefly go back to the general topic of 
my talk, namely the spirit of Christianity 
in a scientific-technocratic civilization. 
Here I should like to make an observa- 
tion which is derived from the work in 
my own special field. I believe that the 
spirit of science and technology is deep- 
ly related to the masculine principle in 
our psyche. It would lead far beyond 
the scope of this communication to give 
you all the reasons why. Besides, I do 
not think the observation original. Suf- 


fice it to say that man’s attitude to na- 
ture, or perhaps rather the attitude of 
the male in us towards nature, is one 
of prying open, of mastery and conquest. 
The feminine lives with nature. One of 
the most important modern studies on 
femininity, a thesis by a German reli- 
gious, Sister Angelica Walter, is entitled 
Seinsrhythmik, the “Rhythm of Being.” 
In it the author shows that even in her 
physiology, with the cycles of fertility 
and sterility, woman remains more than 
man in tune with the rhythmic pulse of 
the cosmos. 

This antithesis is not merely psycho- 
logical, it corresponds to some kind of 
ontological polarity. 

Science re-searches, Wisdom medi- 
tates. There is in technological conquest 
a principle of inherent restlessness, of 
insatiability—while wisdom rests in it- 
self. And unless the equilibrium is main- 
tained, society itself is sick, with some 
fearful maleness. 

It is one of the most extraordinary in- 
tuitions of poetry that Goethe in his 
Faust makes Western man’s insatiable 
chase for knowledge and conquest part 
of a diabolical pact which must lead to 
self-destruction. But the poet lets his 


hero find his final apotheosis and rey. 
ing place in the “Eternal Feminine’ 


Vladimir Soloviey who was fully aware 


of the danger of rationalism and matey. 
alism of the nineteenth century had his 
famous three visions of Sophia, a cosmic 
She-Soul, the Woman of Wisdom. Is it 
not extraordinary that the greatest men 
of the two peoples who have mog 
strongly experienced the impact of the 
modern tragedy should have come t 
the same insight, though under different 
guises? The thought should be familiar 
to Catholics. After all, it is no coinc- 
dence that the Blessed Virgin plays such 
a great role ever since the rise of ration- 
alism and the industrial revolution—in 
her apparitions and in the pronounce. 
ments of the Church, Yet, many among 
us succumb to a rationalist and formalist 
attitude even in our theology. The hands 
are Esau’s but the voice is Jacob's. 


pee FINAL QUESTION we have to ask 
ourselves is—can one remedy this 
with organized efforts, with planned pro 
grams? Let me first sound a few wam- 
ings. If we are to believe our scholars, 
the cultural development is such that 
there does not seem to be any point in 
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wying to go against the current. While 
he pendulum swings one way it is not 
much use pulling in the opposite direc- 
‘ion. If the historians are right about 
heir famous cycles, then it seems that 
men cannot build Chartres and a space 
ocket in the same century. Apparently 
yu cannot have it both ways. In the 
widest sense of the word the things we 
have been discussing here are of the 
esthetic order and things of the aes- 
thetic order cannot be created at wish. 
lt is interesting to note that soon after 
Pope Leo XIILI’s recommendation of 
Thomistic philosophy all Catholic sem- 
inaries and universities followed suit. 
but fifty years after Pius X’s famous 
notu proprio a good deal of the com- 
mon church music, with a few excep- 
tions, is just as bad as it was at the time 
of Pius X. You can direct man’s think- 
ing towards truth (at least in an ab- 
tract, formal way, but it is much more 
dificult to direct his sense in the direc- 
tion towards truth. 

In other words, a problem like the 
me I present here cannot be entirely 
uckled with practical intentional efforts. 
Since, as we have seen, this is a ques- 
tion of Wisdom, the answer cannot be 
given in an organized form. Wisdom re- 
ists organization. A Protestant student’s 
group once approached me to tell them 
what they, as Christian students, should 
do on the campuses of secularized uni- 
versities. I told them that, in my opin- 
in, this is not primarily a question of 
long but of being, and that in our 
world of activism the answer must first 
cme from contemplation. 

Moreover, when we try to grope our 
way through the dangers of a scientific 
ind managerial civilization we are likely 
0 fall into that Manichaean error to 
which I have been referring above— 
namely to regard technical progress as 
wil in itself. Much as I admire the 
goup of people around Father Mc- 
Nabb, Eric Gill and others—this occurs 
(ome at times as a dim suspicion. 

Nevertheless, here in North America, 
the dilemma is very specifically ours— 
there is no getting away from it. We 
ae surrounded by it on all sides, at 
every step we make, in “all walks of 
life’more than in any other place in 
the world. The answer is not (of this 
lam convinced) in entering the race— 
to have as great a number of scientists 
aid as much television time, etc., as 
the next fellow. This attitude of the 
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“me too” does not only contain a good 
amount of ghetto mentality, a false ideal 
of living-up-to-the-Joneses—it just does 
not provide the proper solution. Here, 
for once, the formula “if you can’t lick 
them join them” does not work. 

At times | do something no proper 
psychiatrist should ever do. | indulge in 
vague day dreams rather than concrete 
plans. I think of agrarian communities 
of scholars; communities in which the 
arts and crafts are taught as much as 
philosophy and theology—all this within 
the framework of the liturgical life. 

It also occurs to me that it is our 
specific task in North America to ac- 
quaint ourselves with Oriental philoso- 
phy. While the concrete of Marxist sci- 
entism is now poured over the East, we 
should invite Buddhist, Hindu and 
Taoist scholars to our centers of learn- 
ing. As you know, there are voices in 
the Church advocating an incorporation 
and assimilation of Oriental thought— 
similar to what happened with Greek 
philosophy at the time of Saint Thomas. 
Such trends are indicated here and there 
in the work of Father de Lubac, Father 
Danielou, Dom Bede Griffiths and sev- 
eral others. I remind you in this con- 
nection also of the renewed emphasis on 
the Eastern Fathers, particularly in con- 
temporary French theology. Gabriel Mar- 
cel probably means something similar 
when he states that the world right now 
is in need of a good shot of Platonism. 

Many among us are so rigidly cate- 
gorized in our thinking that we react to 
all this with a conditioned reflex. We 
will feel that it is vague and nebulous, 
or that it is anti-Aristotelian, at any rate 
anti-something. I am no one to see 
whether there is even an analogy with 
the situation at the time of Saint Thom- 
as. I suspect that there exists no “Orien- 
tal Philosophy” in the same sense as 
there exists Greek philosophy. But I feel 
that, in order to re-awaken that lost sense 
of a holistic, non-analytical view of na- 
ture of which I spoke in the beginning 
we might with great benefit turn to- 
wards the East. When Mr. Northrop 
talks of “the immediately apprehended 
aesthetic continuum” as characteristic of 
the Eastern view of nature, in contrast 
to the “theoretic continuum” of our occi- 
dental scientific view he is indicating the 
same dichotomy to which I referred in 
the beginning of this paper. I cannot 
follow Mr. Northrop’s argument entire- 
ly. For one thing, the “immediately ap- 
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prehended aesthetic continuum” is not 
as specifically oriental as he makes it 
appear to be. It can be traced in the 
West, through the most unexpected 
areas, all the way from Saint Hildegaard 
of Bingen via Goethe, the Romantic 
philosophers of nature and the phenom- 
enologists — please brace yourself for a 
shocking juxtaposition—to Freud. I also 
find that Mr. Northrop’s view of Cath- 
olicism is limited by the historical acci- 
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dental. The ideal meeting place of East 
and West is the Church. And there lies, 
as I said, a task for us in America. It 
would be, after all, a nice case of poetic 
justice if we, who give right now so 
much material aid to the Asiatic peoples 
received from them a hand in the bat- 
tle of ideologies. 


ios ME THEN briefly summarize the 
main points of my arguments. ‘The 
chief contribution of Catholicism to in- 
tellectual life in North America will, in 
the time to come, center on the conflict 
of Humanism versus Technocracy. In 
this we have to steer carefully in be- 
tween two danger points: on one hand 
a Manichaean distrust towards techno- 
logical progress as though it were evil in 
itself—on the other hand a policy of the 
outstretched hand, a living up to the 
Joneses. The positive tasks lie in a phi- 


losophy of nature which goes beyond 
and is superimposed on the scientific- 
analytical one, and in a cross-fertiliza- 
tion with the Orient. With this goes a 
negative task—a heightened scrutiny and 
sense of watchfulness towards all those 
aspects of science and technology which 
in themselves, in their very methodol- 
ogy, are dehumanizing. In order to 
achieve this it may be necessary—of this 
I am not sure—that some of us work in 
certain settings favorable for the pur- 
pose. It certainly will be necessary that 
kindred spirits meet for an exchange of 
ideas, as we are doing it here today. 


This article is from a talk delivered 
at the Symposium on the Catholic Con- 
tribution to American Intellectual Life, 
June 16, 1958, co-sponsored by Rosary 
College and the Thomas More Associa- 
tion. 





Mark Twain and Catholicism 
(Continued from page 12) 


Innocents Abroad (1869) and A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court 
(1889), with lesser amounts in The 
Prince and the Pauper (1882) and Fol- 
lowing the Equator (1897). It must be 
pointed out, however, that in every one 
of these books Twain finds occasion to 
say good things about the Church and 
its priests as well. 

I think it fair to say that what re- 
pelled Twain most about the Church is 
that it should ever have been associated 
with the Inquisition. For Twain, the 
Inquisition was monstrously ironic on 
two counts: first, in that it aped the 
persecutions of the early Christians, and 
second, that it did so in the name of 
“the Blessed Redeemer, who was so gen- 
tle and so merciful toward all men.” 
Twain is never more bitter than when 
he writes in The Innocents, “The true 
religion . . . as the good Mother Church 
used to administer, is . . . wonderfully 
persuasive. There is a great difference 
between feeding parties to wild beasts 
and stirring up their finer feelings in 
an Inquisition. One is the system of de- 
graded barbarians, the other of enlight- 
ened, civilized people.” Fourteen years 
later, in Life on the Mississippi (1883), 
humor but barely dulls the edge of his 
anger: “all around, religion was in a 
peculiarly blooming condition: the 
Council of Trent was being called; the 
Spanish Inquisition was roasting and 
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racking, and burning, with a free hand; 
elsewhere on the Continent the nations 
were being persuaded to holy living by 
the sword and fire.” Lest the attack get 
out of perspective, Twain adds that “in 
England, Henry VIII . . . suppressed the 
monasteries, burned Fisher and another 
bishop or two, and was getting his Eng- 
lish Reformation and his harem effec- 
tively started.” 

Twain was immensely moved by the 
beauty of the churches in Italy, but 
deeply troubled by the poverty which 
he felt their magnificence caused. See- 
ing “the vast array of wonderful church 
edifices,” he could only conclude that 
“Italy, for fifteen hundred years has .. . 
starved half her citizens to accomplish 
it.” When he saw hordes of beggars mill- 
ing about a gorgeous church, he said 
that he had the impulse to shout to 
them to rob their churches. According- 
ly, he enthusiastically applauded the 
confiscation of church property by the 
Italian government, for how else, he 
asks, could it replenish its depleted treas- 
ury except by rifling the rich coffers of 
the Church? In these passages the idea 
that poor people might willingly, with 
love, and at great personal sacrifice, erect 
a church as a monument of their love 
and devotion seems to be completely be- 
yond Twain’s comprehension. Perhaps 
his Protestant-conditioned concept of the 
church as a meeting place for worship 


rather than as a House of the Lord 
never allowed him fully to understand 
the Catholic’s attitude towards his 
church; but he surely came closer to 
understand it years later in St. Pay] 
when he marveled at the sacrifices the 
poor Irish hired girls willingly made to 
build their churches. 

What a passion for building  maijestic 
churches the Irish hired girl has! It is a fine 
thing for our architecture; but too often we 
enjoy our stately fanes without giving her 
a grateful thought. In fact, instead of re. 
flecting that “every brick and every stone 
in this beautiful edifice represents an ache 
or a pain, and a handful of sweat, and 
hours of heavy fatigue, contributed by the 
back and forehead and bones of poverty,” it 
is our habit to forget these things entirely, 
and merely glorify the mighty temple itself, 
without vouchsafeing one praiseful thought 
to its humble builder, whose rich heart and 
withered purse it symbolizes. 

The outrage is gone, and Twain seems 
to sense, if but darkly, the spiritual 
beauty in the freely-willed sacrifice of 
these humble girls. Perhaps these girls 
were partly responsible for his later as- 
sertion that “a great soul, with a great 
purpose, can make a weak body strong 
and keep it so.” 

Closely allied to Twain’s disturbance 
over the opulence of the churches was 
his concern over the large numbers of 
priests he encountered and their mate- 
rial well-being in contrast to the general 
conditions of poverty. If you fell out of 
a window in Rome, he says, you would 
fall on a soldier or priest. In Venice, a 
city of 100,000 inhabitants, there are 
1,200 priests—“heaven only knows how 
many there were before Parliament re: 
duced their numbers,” he exclaims in 
exasperation. In the Azores he wryly 
notes that only soldiers, a few rich peo- 
ple and the Jesuits can afford to be well 
dressed. In Genoa he has this to say 
about the friars he encountered: “These 
worthies suffer in the flesh, and do per- 
ance all their lives, I suppose, but they 
look like consummate famine-breeders. 
They are all fat and serene.” In A Con- 
necticut Yankee, he talks of “the all- 
devouring Church” which kept the com- 
mon people poor by “carting off its fat 
tenth,” preaching the beauty of self 
sacrifice but having none of it itself. 
Such economic inequality would always 
come about, Twain felt, where there 
was an Established Church; the only 
sensible way to handle religion (he 
writes in A Connecticut Yankee) “is to 
have it cut up into forty free sects, $0 
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that they will police each other . 
What anti-clericalism there is in Twain 
tems from his humanism; as Henry 
Seidel Canby has remarked, “The need 
for a city of the soul was not as obvi- 
ous to him as the greater need for mod- 
ern improvements.” 

Paradoxically, Twain did not approve 
of priests practicing asceticism either! In 
The Innocents Abroad, he is clearly re- 
yelled by the contemptu mundi prac- 
tices of the Capuchin monks, and in 
Following the Equator, he can only de- 
cribe the Trappists’ “sweeping suppres- 
son of human instincts” as “strange, in- 
cedible, impossible.” His description of 
life among the Trappists is an exercise 
in amazement. 

Man likes personal distinction—there in 
the monastery it is obliterated. He likes de- 
licious food—there he gets beans and bread 
and tea, and not enough of it. He likes to 
lie softlythere he lies on a sand mattress 
and. . . no sheet. When he is dining, in a 
great company of friends, he likes to laugh 
and chat—there a monk reads a holy book 
aloud during meals, and nobody speaks or 
laughs. . . . Man likes to lie abed late— 
there he gets up once or twice in the night 
to perform some religious office, and gets up 
finally for the day at two in the morning. 
Man likes light work or none at all—there 
he labors all day in the field, or in the black- 
smith shop or the other shops devoted to 
the mechanical trades. . . . Man likes the 
society of girls and women—there he never 
has it. He likes to have children about him, 
and pet them and play with them—there 
are none there. . . . He likes billiards— 
there is no table there. He likes outdoor 
sports and indoor dramatic and musical and 
social entertainments—there he has none. 
... When a man’s temper is up he likes to 
pour it out on somebody—there this is not 
allowed. A man likes animals—pets; there 
are none there. He likes to smoke—there he 
cannot do it. He likes to read the news— 
no papers or magazines come there. A man 
likes to know how his parents and brothers 
and sisters are getting along . . . there he 
cannot know. A man likes a pretty house, 
and pretty furniture, and pretty things, and 
pretty colors—there he has nothing but 
naked aridity and somber colors. A man 
likes—name it yourself: whatever it is, it is 
absent from that place. 


Asceticism was utterly alien to Twain's 
mentality, for to him it was a particu- 
larly distasteful form of self-sacrifice, 
which, with at least part of his mind, 
Twain dismissed as “a disguise for se- 
curing [one’s] own approval.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the only portrait of an evil 
Ptiest in Twain’s fiction is the mad 
‘holy hermit” in The Prince and the 
Pauper who thinks himself an archangel 
and who tries to kill young King Edward 
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in revenge for Henry VIII's having kept 
him from becoming a pope by breaking 
with Rome. 

The matter of relics was for ‘Twain 
rather a joke (and here one is reminded 
of Chaucer’s Pardoner). He complained 
that every old church he went into dis- 
played pieces of the true cross (some in 
such good condition that it seemed the 
crucifixion occurred just last week) and 
enough nails that supposedly held it to- 
gether to fill up at least a keg. He light- 
heartedly dismissed the whole matter as 
an example of Latin gullibility. 

More serious in Twain’s view was the 
Catholic “downgrading” of the Savior, 
who, he says with obvious exaggera- 
tion, “seems to be of little importance 
anywhere in Rome.” Twain loved Jesus 
(whom he called “sacred,” though pre- 
cisely in what sense is not clear), and 
asserted that “All that is great and good 
in our particular civilization came 
straight from the hand of Jesus Christ.” 
It therefore troubled him that although 
there were about a hundred churches 
in Rome named for Mary and St. Peter, 
there was not a single one named for 
the Savior. All He got was one hos- 
pital! 


I" WILL BE noticed in the foregoing 
catalogue of Twain’s criticism that 
there is an absence of any ridicule of 
the Church’s sacraments, including 
those which are peculiarly Catholic. 
This aspect of the Church Twain, with 
an instinctive sense of decorum, avoids 
discussing. As a matter of fact, in Joan 
of Arc, such statements by the heroine 
as “Every man who joins my standard 
must confess before the priest and ab- 
solve himself from sin, and all accepted 
recruits must be present at divine serv- 
ice twice a day,” are left strictly alone— 
not the slightest hint of sarcastic com- 
mentary ever touches them. Twain con- 
cerned himself solely with the Church’s 
“human” aspects; and if he delighted in 
pointing out its evils and shortcomings 
on this level, he was equally willing to 
point out its merits—his own assertion 
about finding it easier to criticize the 
Church than compliment it notwith- 
standing. 

Twain acknowledged that civilization 
owed the Church a great debt for its 
historical patronage and preservation of 
art, but his highest praise, as might be 
expected, went to Catholic acts of char- 
ity and self-sacrifice. He was continu- 
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ally being impressed with that force in 
Catholicism which prompted men and 
women to devote their lives to the care 
of the sick, the weak, the unfortunate. 
“They must unquestionably love their 
religion, to suffer so much for it,” he 
once remarked admiringly of a group of 
Dominican monks who, at the cost of 
many of their lives, had devoted them- 
selves to the victims of a cholera attack 
in Naples when every other “citizen 
made the taking care of himself his sole 
object.” Twain also expressed great ad- 
miration for Charles Borromeo, the 
saintly Bishop of Milan’ (“so good a 
man, so kind a heart, so simple a na- 
ture”), and for the Abbe Sicard, “the 
first great teacher of the deaf and dumb 
—a man whose heart went out to every 
unfortunate, and whose life was given 
to kindly offices in their service.” In 
Palestine he was much impressed with 
the Convent Fathers who were “a price- 
less blessing to the poor,” whether Cath- 
olic or Protestant. In Following the 
Equator he cites “still another case” of 
Catholic self-sacrifice, that of Father 
Damien, “the French priest who volun- 
tarily forsook the world” to care for 
the pathetic lepers on Molokai even 
though he knew beforehand “that he 
would become a leper himself and die 
of that horrible disease.” And when Sis- 
ter Alphonsa CHawthorne’s daughter, 
Mrs. Rose Lathrop) wrote Twain ask- 
ing him for a contribution to the Cath- 
olic periodical, Christ’s Poor, he, in a lit- 
tle known letter, thanked her for the 
compliment of deeming him “not un- 
worthy to appear in its pages,” and went 
on to remark that “if there is any un- 
assailably good cause in the world, it is 
this one undertaken by the Dominican 
sisters, of housing, nourishing, and 
nursing the most pathetically unfor- 
tunate of all the afflicted among us— 
men and women sentenced to a pain- 
ful and lingering death by incurable 
disease.” 

Twain, as is well known, had little 
regard for missionary work and mission- 
aries, especially Protestant ones, who, at 
best, made “‘rice-Christians’ Coccupa- 
tionless incapables who join the church 
for revenue only).” But at least on two 
occasions Twain found Catholic mis- 
sionary work to be thoroughly effica- 
cious and satisfactory. Of the French 
Catholic Mission in Honolulu which he 
visited in 1866 he had this to say: “The 
Catholic clergy are honest, straightfor- 


ward, frank and open; they are indy 
trious and devoted to their religion ap 
their work; they never meddle; whateye 
they do can be relied on as bein 
prompted by a good and worthy motive 
These things disarm resentment—prejy 
dice cannot exist in their presence.” Thi. 
ty-one years later in South Africa Twaip 
admitted that “it would be difficult ty 
pick a flaw in the work” of the eleven 
Trappist missionaries who were “Chris 
tianizing and educating and _ teaching 
wage-yielding mechanical trades” ty 
hundreds of African boys and girls. 

It is not surprising, then, that Cath 
olic priests fare relatively well iy 
Twain's fiction. I believe that the in 
sane hermit-priest in The Prince ani 
the Pauper is the only portrait of ; 
thoroughly evil Catholic cleric in 
Twain’s novels. In contrast, in tha 
same novel, there is Father Andrew, : 
good old priest whom the king has 
turned out of house and home, who 
gathers groups of children together to 
teach them “the right ways secretly,’ 
and who loses his life heroically in tr: 
ing to protect Tom Canty from his 
brutal father. One can add to the roster 
kindly Father Peter in The Mysterious 
Stranger and the priest in A Connecti- 
cut Yankee who recounts the heartbreak: 
ing tale of the young mother who was 
condemned to death for stealing a bit of 
linen to get food for her starving child. 
In a poignant scene on the gallows, this 
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priest assures the distraught mother that 
her baby will have a home, a friend, and 
father and mother—“All these things 
will I be to it till I die.” In the same 
novel there is also the group of priests 
whose actions show the Yankee that “the 
great majority” of the priesthood is 
“sincere and right-hearted, and devoted 
to the alleviation of human troubles and 
sufferings.” And in Joan of Arc there is 
included this warm eulogy of the par 
ish priest: “Whatever the parish priest 
believes, his flock believes; they love him, 
they reverence him; he is their unfail 
ing friend, their dauntless protector, 
their comforter in sorrow, their helper 
in their day of need.” 

And finally, of course, there is the 
figure of St. Joan herself—the last bul 
wark Twain put up against the onrush 
of pessimism which overwhelmed him 
in the last decade of his life. After 
Christ, she was to Twain the most 
“wholly pure, truthful, brave, compas 
sionate” creature that ever lived. Joan 
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if Arc ‘s not a good book —though 
Twain thought it was his best—but it 
gave him, as he said, “seven times the 
leasure afforded me by any of the 
sthers.” {he reason is not far to seek: 
for the moment he could stop being the 
debunker, the skeptic of human motive: 
here was something he could, if only 
momentarily, be quiet in, believe in. 
‘Her character, her voices, and her mys- 


-Biery,” all these, as Stuart Sherman re- 


marked, Twain presents “with an air of 
absolute reverence, and, indeed, at 
times, with almost breathless adoration.” 
If the Maid of Orleans did not lead him 
to believe, she at least led him to know 
how it would feel to believe. 

The storm-tossed soul of Mark Twain 
never came to rest in any faith. In the 
end, after the onslaught of one _per- 
onal tragedy after another, he could 
bring himself to believe only in nega- 
tio—life was no more than “a grotesque 
and foolish dream.” ‘Those words un- 
derline the pathos in the words he once 
wote his wife, that Catholicism “is 
doubtless the most peace-giving and rest- 
ful of all religions. If I had it I would 


not trade it for anything on earth.” 


Seymour L. Gross is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the English Department at the 
University of Notre Dame; at present he 
is working on a book length studv of 
Eudora Welty. 











Calypso 


(Continued from page 14) 


ater, the stem of bananas balanced on 
his head, and the shout goes up “Six 
hand.” It is this state of affairs that is 
0 lovingly put into the original Jamai- 
an song. Why anyone, knowing what 
he is doing, should sing “six foot, seven 
foot” etc., is very puzzling indeed. Un- 
ss he so greatly underrates the intelli- 
gence of his audience that he feels that 
they will not be able to envisage the 
ue of “hand” as a method of measure- 
ment! 


HE FACT that the calypso is really a 

ballad has significance for the pres- 
entday West Indian writer. West In- 
dians write English and so their novels 
and verse will be,'in a sense, within the 
great tradition of English literature. 
However, the cadences of West Indian 
speech differ considerably, at times, from 
those of the standard English of either 
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the United Kingdom or the United ypso would be the best means that a 
States of America. This difference in modern West Indian writer could use 
speech pattern has already been referred __ in his search for the kind of verse pat- 
to—in connection with the kind of _ tern that might best suit his natural 


rhymes one finds in the calypso. speech rhythms. 
The modern West Indian writer might So we return finally to our original 
well find that, without giving up entire- _ point: a calypso is not without rhythm, 


ly such traditional forms as the sonnet _ the tunes to which calypso is sung -are 
and the regular quatrain, he might have _attractive, but whether in its original 
to forge a new kind of ballad form, a _ popular manifestation, or whether in the 
form which would be closer to the col- _ hands of some literary genius who will 
loquial “tune” of his speech; there can adapt calypso to more formal literary 
be no doubt that a thorough knowledge uses, the calypso remains a ballad, a 
of, and an exhaustive study of, the cal- song not a dance. 
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Saxon, Protestant (of a quiet, reason- 
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dav. influx of Southern Europeans, full of 
an- rowdy emotionalism and unseemly piety. 
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feeling of bewilderment. And again, in 
Marjorie Morningstar, the heroine, after 
a brief descent into the circles of Bohe- 
mianism, ascends to the Paradise of the 
suburbs. 

Thus the dignity and responsibility 
of the individual are lost—under the 
rationale of “reason” or “maturity.” The 
herces of the post-World War I Waste- 
land, by comparison, were almost ad- 
mirable in their loss and empty wan- 
dering. Jake Barnes in The Sun Also 
Rises, who found himself unable to 
pray, at least recognized the hollowness 
within himself. (Notice that the only 
really admirable character in the novel 
is the childlike primitive, Romero.) 
Even the French Existentialists and Eng- 
land’s Angry Young Men create a kind 
of moral atmosphere; by the very nega- 
tive emptiness they portray, they sug- 
gest the existence of a state of positive 
power. Sartre’s world is a terrible world. 
But the awful terror in the world of 
Wouk or the reverse world of Kerouac is 
that there is no terror. There is accept- 
ance. Wouk bows to the norms of a 
society in which he finds depths of folk 
wisdom, and Kerouac says “yes, yes” to 
the world which, he charges, crushes 
his “saints”—junkies, hipsters, nympho- 
maniacs. 

But the essential flaw in this theory— 
which marks it as rigid, unyielding Cand 
immature)—is that the folk norms are 
not always right. Successful marriages 
can be made between different layers 
of the social strata. And the Navy is 
not infallible. 

Now, Jack Kerouac (the eternal ar- 


chetypal writer as thug, or Jack Lon- 
don) creates a world of spiny traps 
where the unwary get “hung up.” The 
only solution is to say “yes, yes” to all 
experience and to glut oneself on it. 
Acceptance again. For all the emphasis 
on “kicks” and the canonizing of dere- 
licts, junkies, even spastics, the “beat” 
writers are, at bottom, the same as the 
Woukmen. They accept, they welcome, 
the present imperfect world. And, de- 
spite the wild extremism and howling, 
the beat writers huddle together in fear 
and uneasiness. Their behavior is, at 
bottom, akin to the weaseling knuckling 
under of the Woukmen. For example, 
an emanicpated girl in Clellon Holmes’ 
Go, who frantically gives herself to 
“evil,” in a pathetic defiance which is 
really quite formalistic, and the beatness- 
entranced narrator who “understands” 
when his wife is unfaithful, because to 
be possessive and jealous would be 
“square” and might even get him into 
the state of being “hung-up.” 


A SOCIETY as complex as ours, the 
attractions of a primitive existence 
or the state of childhood or a welfare 
state (Big Brotherism) are exceedingly 
compelling. But we must remember that 
although innocence is a quality to be 
reverenced, innocence tempered by ex- 
perience is more durable in a fallen 
world than the innocence of a sleeping 
child. And certainly the innocence of 
childhood is not to be regained force- 
fully. Not even by symbolically making 
the state our mother or father or even 
by going out on kicks or even through 
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a melange of personal symbols. Like tg. 
tooed hands. 

Among modern American novelists 
very few reflect a spirit of independ. 
ence and that agonizing grasp of reg. 
ity which mark the greatest writers 
men like Melville whose work seem; 
monolithic and Olympian. I say agony. 
ing, because we fear reality. We prefer 
to play in our sand castles on the wild 
side of the street or to hide in our fy 
ther’s shadow. But the surging world, 
like the whale, cracks through our tis. 
sue universe, the shade is torn from 
Blanche Dubois’ lamp, and the tea 
world puts out our childhood eyes. 
Among those writers, like John Griffin 
in Nuni (which shows us an American 
brought to the frontiers of existence- 
not escape, but confrontation of self) 
who see clearly and perhaps too well is 
William Gaddis, whose book The Ree. 
ognitions both delighted and bewildered 
critics and readers on its appearance 
some four years ago. Sprawling and im- 
mense, packed with truth so real as to 
punch the breath out of one, it reeked 
with the stench of life—not the arid 
dryness of the rational conservatives nor 
the sewer-life of the beat writers, but 
the triumphant, almost apocalyptic 
brightness of St. John of the Cross. 

But The Recognitions is out of print 
and on remainder tables. Our literature, 
in the main, continues down its two 
grooved rail. 

And, whether we read Spillane o 
Hemingway, or Wouk or Kerouac, weat 
ducktail or crew cut, burn incense to 
Dean or Thomas, listen to Presley o 
Dyer-Bennet, covet the Brothers Brooks 
or Levi Strauss, manipulate the Harley 
Davidson or the Hillman, we face the 
same direction, we walk separate paths 
to the same goal—the innocence of a 
childhood forever lost, forever sought. 
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nence for H. G. Wells to write in his 
most inadequate introduction, that it 
“would seem that he began and ended 
his career in the orthodox religion.” lt 
would be difficult to find a more pet 
functory and misleading introduction 
than that of Wells for Utopia, just % 
it would be difficult to find a better o 
more understanding one than V. 5 
Pritchett’s introduction to The Chrow 
icle of the’ Cid. 
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HE Cip may have been a real per- 
ie, a warrior to whom the exploits 
of others and the myths of a people (as 
with King Arthur) may have been at- 
tibuted. OF St. Louis, King of France, 
here can be no doubt that he was the 
man the chroniclers depicted. A great 
ler and a great saint, Louis was the 
ideal knight and king, a wise ruler, a 
meat warrior and a completely honest 
man. His is the heroic figure that gives 
unity to the great chronicle of De Join- 
ville, reprinted, with Villehardouin’s ac- 
sunt of earlier crusades, in Memoirs of 
the Crusades, newly translated by Sir 
frank ‘T. Marzials (Dutton Everyman 
Paperback, $1.35). Through Joinville, 
ays Henry Adams in Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres (Anchor Books, 
$1.25), St. Louis and other “astonish- 
ing thirteenth-century men and wom- 
en’ live again; “you may know them as 
intimately as you can ever know a world 
that is lost.” A similar tribute may be 
pid to Adams’ classic recreation of me- 
dieval art and thought. What others had 
done to cause medieval people to live 
again, Adams does in his “Study of 
Thirteenth Century Unity” for archi- 
tecture, poetry and ideas. 

With Francois Villon, says Belloc in 
lis introduction to Francois Villon by 
). B. Wyndham Lewis (Anchor, 
31.45), we come to “the ending of the 
Middle Ages.” In Mr. Lewis’ biography 
if Villon we are out of the simple, pious 
world of Louis IX and in the complex 
wold of Louis XI, an enigmatic king 
with an “old shabby hat with the row 
if blessed leaden images round its 
weasy rim.” Villon, poet, rogue, gal- 
bws-bait, audaciously sings his way 
through alleys and prisons; his world of 
seat personal wretchedness and imper- 
shable poetry is brought to vivid life in 
these sympathetic pages. And for a 
weeping view of the entire medieval 
yetiod there are two two-volume Anchor 
books: A History of Europe, by Henri 
Pitenne (two vols., 95 cents each) and 
Medieval and Early Modern Science, by 
A. C. Crombie (two vols., 95 cents 
tach). Pirenne’s remarkable book was 
mitten without benefit of notes or ac- 
ss to a library when the Belgian pro- 
lessor was under detention in Germany 
duting World War II. The circum- 
‘ances of its composition attest to many 
things; among them, to the sources in 
uope’s past which are the mainspring 
f the world we live in now. Professor 
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Crombie’s book points out a similar con- 
tinuity, “the essential continuity of the 
Western scientific tradition from Greek 
times to the seventeenth century and, 
therefore, to our own day.” . 

Two excellent new anthologies of 
poetry have come to hand. They are the 
iatest in the long and distinguished se- 
ries of Oxford poetry anthologies, The 
Oxford Book of Irish Verse, edited by 
Donagh MacDonagh and Lennox Rob- 
inson (Oxford, $5), and Modern Verse 
in English, 19001950, edited by Lord 
David Cecil and Allen Tate (Macmil- 
lan, $5). The Irish volume contains 
only those poems by Irish writers who 
wrote in English, from the seventeenth 
century until the present. Thus Swift 
and Goldsmith are among the earliest 
“Irishmen” in the book. “Swift,” say the 
editors “might have been our great poet 
of the early eighteenth century had he 
not looked on St. Patrick’s as a kennel 
and Ireland as a cage.” Among the ex- 
pected names are Thomas Moore, James 
Clarence Mangan, Katherine Tynan, 
Synge and Padraic Colum. 

The unity in Irish verse, a unity of 
theme and lyric treatment, becomes 
even more apparent when one reads the 
poems in the anthology of British and 
American poets of our time edited by 
Lord David Cecil and Allen Tate. Even 
with the Irish poets writing in the past 
half century, there is a feeling of re- 
moteness from the problems of the mod- 
ern world. Yet there is a richness too of 
referral to the abiding in human values 
and in nature that the more varied and 
more strident English and American 
voices lack. On the other hand, the 
poems in Modern Verse in English have 
the astringent quality of modern life, of 
satire, of doubt and of unresolved re- 
grets. Most of the poets in this anthol- 
ogy give witness to the “social disinte- 
gration,” as F, O. Matthiessen calls it, 
of our time. This feeling of contem- 
porary life, Matthiessen says in The 
Achievement of T. S. Eliot, now out in 
an expanded third edition (Oxford, 
$4.50) is “something which the reader 
is to know through his mind, but is to 
know primarily as an actual physical 
experience, as a part of his whole being, 
through the humming pulsating evi- 
dence of his senses.” 

The intricate attitude of a writer to 
his experience is a major theme in Ar- 
thur Mizener’s superb biography of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, The Far Side of Para- 
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dise, now available in paperback (Vin- 
tage Books, $1.25). “The myths for his 
fiction,” Mr. Mizener writes of Fitzger- 
ald, “were made out of the concrete 
experiences and the social ideals of his 
world, into which he poured his ambi- 
tion for goodness and his idealizing 
imagination.” In gay and sad detail, the 
threads of Scott Fitzgerald’s life and art 
are displayed with dignity and integrity 
in a biography which succeeds to a 
notable degree in interweaving life and 
art. How Fitzgerald used the materials 
of his life, at times the waste materials 
of illness and failure, is demonstrated in 
his Afternoon of an Author (Scribner, 
$4.50), a selection of his uncollected 
stories and essays. In these pages Fitz- 
gerald reports on his “niggardly” scale 
Gin 1924) of living, trying “to keep 
under $1,500 a month,” on Princeton, 
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in 1927, preserving “so much of what is 
fair, gracious, charming and _ honorable 

1 American life,” and, writing in 1940, 
on how Paris was in the golden year of 
1925. 

On a memorable occasion in 1925 
Fitzgerald journeyed from Paris to Edith 
Wharton’s country estate to meet the 
older novelist. “Mrs. Wharton,” Fitzger- 
ald told her, “do you know what's the 
matter with you?” Mrs. Wharton ad- 
mitted she had often wondered. “You 
don’t know anything about life,” Fitz- 
gerald told her. According to Wayne 
Andrews, editor of The Best Short 
Stories of Edith Wharton (Scribner, 
$4.50), Edith Wharton “set down hor- 
rible” after Fitzgerald’s name in her 
diary. In her own way, Mrs. Wharton 
wrote about themes Fitzgerald touched, 
the American in Europe, the wayward- 
nesses of the moneyed, and she paid 
considerable attention to what Fitzger- 
ald called Cand avoided) “the hot strug- 
gles of the poor.” No American writer 
has ever caught so neatly and with such 
economy of phrasing the lives of rich 
Americans in Rome as she does in “Ro- 
man Fever.” And “Xingu” is a really 
quite funny yarn about American club- 
women. 

Finally, two books of special Catholic 
interest: a new edition of Katherine 
Burton’s Witness of the Light CLong- 
mans, $4) and the 1959 edition of the 
National Catholic Almanac (St. An- 
thony’s Guild and Doubleday, $2.75 
cloth). Miss Burton’s book on Pope Pius 
XII has been reissued with a supple- 
mentary chapter on the Pope’s last days. 
I found especially memorable and stir- 
ring the author's account of those dark 
and dangerous days when war came 
close to Rome, and Vatican City and 
the Holy Father were in great peril. 
The 1959 Almanac is completely up to 
date, including as it does material on 
Pope John XXIII and_ biographical 
sketches of Pope John along with briefer 
ones of the cardinals created at his first 
consistory. Among the helpful new fea- 
tures in this year’s edition (for the first 
time distributed by Doubleday) is a five- 
page article entitled “The Pastoral Care 
of Spanish-Speaking Catholics in the 
United States.” Once again this book re- 
affirms its right to be the book to be 
consulted first when any date, fact, stat- 
istic, or document, national or world- 
wide, of Catholic interest is to be ascer- 
tained or checked upon. 
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